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ONCE AGAIN ON DHARMAKIRTI’S 
DEVIATION FROM DIGNAGA ON 
PRATYAKSABHASA 


Eli Franco 
Source: Journal of Indian Philosophy 14 (1986): 79-97. 


M. Hattori and A. Wayman proposed two mutually opposed interpretations of 
Dignaga’s classification of pratyaksabhasa.' | shall proceed to propose yet a 
third interpretation which contains elements from both Wayman and Hattori, 
and can, therefore, be considered as a compromise between the two scholars. In 
the second part of this paper I shall try to deal with the philosophical considera- 
tions which led Dignaga to attribute all errors to the mind, and no errors whatso- 
ever to the senses. 
The discussion evolves around Pramanasamuccaya I,7cd-8ab: 


bhranti-samvrtti-saj-jianam anumandadnumanikam / 
smartabhilasikam céti pratyaksabham sataimiram // 


The verse is translated by Hattori as follows: “erroneous cognition, cognition of 
empirical reality, inference, its result, recollection and desire are not true percep- 
tion and are accompanied by obscurity (sataimira).”” 

Dignaga in his Vrtti on this verse explains only three types of 
pratyaksabhasa: 


(1) Erroneous cognition (bhranti-jfana) is not perception, because it conceptu- 
ally constructs such objects as water out of vapour etc. 

(2) Cognition of empirical reality (samvrtti-saj-jfdna) is not perception, 
because it superimposes (@ropa) on empirical reality something else, that is, 
conceptually constructs empirical reality as absolute reality. 

(3) Inference, its result etc., are not true perception, because they are conceptual 
constructions of previous experience (piirvanubhiita-kalpand). 


All three types of pratyaksabhasa explained by Dignaga are produced through 
conceptual construction. Jinendrabuddhi, however, explains a fourth type, 
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taimira, as a cognition caused by a defective sense organ (indriy6paghata-jam 
jnanam). 

Jinendrabuddhi’s explanation is based on Dharmakirti’s interpretation in the 
Pramanavarttika 3.288-300, according to which there are three sorts of 
pratyaksabhasa produced by conceptual construction, and a fourth type, free 
from conceptual construction (avikalpa). 

Dignaga’s silence on this fourth type of pratyaksdbhdsa, as well as his criti- 
cism of the Nyaya definition of perception, in which he argues that the word 
‘nonerroneous’ (avyabhicarin) is superfluous, combined with the fact that some 
commentators disagree with Dharmakirti’s interpretation led Hattori to the con- 
clusion that Dignaga accepted only three types of pratyaksabhasa, all due to 
conceptual construction, and interpreted “the word ‘sataimiram’ as an adjective 
modifying ‘pratyaksdbham’, ... [and] not as mentioning a separate kind of 
pratyaksabhasa.”? 

Against this conclusion, Professor Wayman argued that the interpretation of 
taimira as obscurity is linguistically impossible, and that Dignaga did not make 
any comment on a fourth type of pratyaksdbhasa simply because it is too 
obvious, and that this becomes clear by the similarities in structure between the 
four kinds of pratyaksabhasa, the four kinds of errors enumerated by Dharmot- 
tara (cf. below), and the four kinds of perception. 

The reader is advised to read Wayman’s article himself. ] do not know 
whether J can reproduce his arguments faithfully, as 1 am puzzled by most of 
them. I really do not understand, for instance, how the following speculation on 
Kamalasila’s education could lead us anywhere: 

“Hence the [Monier-Williams] dictionary recognizes only the concrete 
significance of the derived form taimira. We may presume now that Dharmakirti 
knew this by his wide reading in general Indian literature, while Kamalasila, 
restricting himself to Buddhist texts and philosophical works of adversaries of 
Buddhist logicians, did not encounter the literary contexts of the term taimira 
and too hastily jumped to the conclusion of what it means in Dignaga’s verse.”* 

First, with all the respect due to the Monier-Williams, it can by no means be 
considered as an extensive dictionary, and is especially insufficient for philo- 
sophical texts. If there happens to be a contradiction between Monier- Williams 
and Kamalasila, I would rather believe Kamalasila. Second, if Kamalasila’s 
reading list was shorter than Dharmakirti’s, then one would expect him to inter- 
pret taimira in its usual sense of a cognition produced by the timira sickness, as 
Dharmakirti does, and not in the highly unusual one of ‘deceptive’ (visam- 
vadaka). Third, the interpretation of taimira as visamvadaka, which is based on 
the interpretation of timira as ajfidna (ignorance), is not even Kamalasila’s, who 
simply reports here the point of view of svayiithyas (“some Buddhist insiders” as 
Wayman himself translated it, p. 391). Fourth, this interpretation of taimira does 
not indicate that whoever proposed it, did not know enough Sanskrit, but is, 
obviously, a simple commentators’ trick. Fifth, nor is this interpretation adopted 
by Hattori, since he translates taimira as obscurity, and not as deceptive. 
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To support his interpretation of the word taimira, Wayman establishes the 
following association: 


causes of error types of perception pratyaksadbhasa 

(1) error due to object mental perception erroneous cognition 
(visaya-gata) (manasa-pratyaksa) (bhranti-jnana) 

(2) error due to place perception of Yogin cognition of empirical reality 
(bahydsraya-sthita) (yogi-pratyaksa) (samvrtti-saj-jnana) 

(3) error found within self-awareness inference etc. 
(adhyatma-gata) (svasamvedana) (anumandadi) 

(4) error due to senses sense-perception caul 
(indriya-gata) (indriya-pratyaksa) (taimira) 


I think the above association is far-fetched, and that Wayman has no convinc- 
ing argument on which to rest his interpretation. I really don’t see, for instance, 
how moving trees, seen from a boat, can be associated with the perception of a 
Yogin just “because the prescription for the Yogin from ancient times is that he 
should be careful of the place — hence he retreats to the forest etc.; or in his home 
has a room secluded from people in general and conventional usages. If the Yogin 
does not see things rightly in his visions, he would be projecting unrealities.”° 

The last sentence cannot be objected to, of course, but Wayman fails to 
provide an answer to the most obvious objections which immediately arise 
against the association he tries to establish. For instance, Dharmottara himself, 
from which the examples of error are taken, derives all causes of error from the 
senses. Wayman is well aware of that as he says that Dharmottara “appears 
content (or safe) to derive all four causes of error either immediately or remotely 
from the senses (indriya)’”’, but he provides no reason why we should not accept 
Dharmottara’s interpretation. 

Furthermore, the whole comparison is based on the assumption that Dignaga 
recognized four types of perception, an assumption which Wayman, like all 
modern scholars who wrote on the subject, simply takes for granted. This 
assumption, however, is highly doubtful. And it is not based on Dignaga’s own 
words, but rather on Dharmakirti’s reshuffle of them.’ In my opinion Dignaga 
recognized only three types of perception: indriya-pratyaksa, madnasa-pratyaksa 
and yogi-pratyaksa; he did not accept svasamvedana as a fourth type of percep- 
tion. The point becomes quite clear when we look at Pramdnasamuccaya k.6ab 
and the Vrtti thereupon: In a manner which leaves no place for ambiguity 
Dignaga subsumes the self-apprehension of desire etc., under mental perception! 
One could argue perhaps that k.7ab introduces a fourth type of perception, 
namely, the self-apprehension of conceptual construction. But since in the 
case of mental perception Dignaga did not recognize self-apprehension as a 
different type of perception, there is no reason to assume that he did so in the 
case of conceptual construction. I do not claim, of course, that Dignaga rejected 
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self-apprehension altogether. All I mean is that self-apprehension is an aspect of 
the cognition (an aspect which, in as much as the cognition is pramdna, can be 
considered as pramanaphala), and not a fourth type of perception. 

The last argument brought up by Wayman is based on the following passage 
from Pramdnasamuccaya 1.2: caksur-ddindm apy alambanatva-prasangah, te 
‘pi hi paramdrthato ‘nyatha vidyamand nilddy-abhasasya dvicandrdady- 
abhdasasya ca jidnasya karani-bhavanti. “[If that which forms a cause of cogni- 
tion, although it assumes an appearance different from its real form, is to be 
recognized as the object, then] there would be also the absurd conclusion that 
even the visual sense and the other (senses}] would be [admitted as] objects [of 
cognition]. This is because they also exist, in the ultimate sense, in different 
forms [from those appearing in a cognition], and [yet they] become the cause of 
such cognitions as the representation of something blue, etc., or of double moon, 
etc.” 

Dharmakirti refers to this passage in PV, 3.294, and says that it proves that 
Dignaga admitted errors caused by sense organs; those who interpret erroneous 
cognitions like the one of double moon etc., to be mental, will find themselves in 
contradiction with Dignaga’s own words in the above passage. Therefore, con- 
cludes Dharmakirti, there is a fourth type of pratyaksadbhasa, which is an excep- 
tion (apavdda) in so far that it is free from conceptual construction. 

I think this passage should be understood otherwise. There is nothing in it to 
commit Dignaga to the view that sense organs produce wrong cognitions, 
because the mode of argument employed is a prasanga, a reductio ad absurdum 
of one’s opponent’s view which does not involve one’s own philosophical posi- 
tions. In fact, Dignaga can argue, quite consistently with his theory that the mind 
is always the cause of wrong cognitions, that if one considers the external and 
and internal objects of a cognition to be different, for instance, the sun rays to be 
the external object (G/ambana) of an erroneous cognition of water although they 
do not appear in it (i.e. just because they are supposed to participate in its pro- 
duction), then the definition of object becomes too wide and can be applied to 
the other causal factors, such as the eye etc., too. There is nothing in this argu- 
ment to compel Dignaga to accept as his own view that erroneous cognitions are 
produced by sense organs. He could claim for instance that erroneous cognitions 
are produced by the mind or by memory, and still employ the argument success- 
fully against the Vadavidhi. 

This interpretation of Dignaga’s argument is corroborated by his criticsm of 
the Nyaya definition of perception, where he argues that the word nonerroneous 
(avyabhicGrin) is superfluous, because erroneous cognitions are produced by 
the mind. In other words, there are no errors when sense organs are in contact 
with their objects, and those errors which arise when sense organs are not in 
contact, are already excluded from the definition by the word indriydartha- 
sannikarsétpannam. 

It should be emphasized that all the above arguments are not directed against 
Wayman’s interpretation of taimira as “caul”, but only against his endorsement 
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of Dharmakirti’s view that taimira-jnana is free from conceptual construction. 
In that respect, his suggestion seems to be better than Hattori’s, for the interpre- 
tation of taimira as obscurity is, indeed, highly unusual, and in the context of 
this verse not very probable. Note, however, that ‘caul’ is not a literal translation 
of taimira. It could be taken as a translation of kesonduka, but the timira sick- 
ness produces also the cognition of the double moon etc.’ In any case the view 
that taimira-jndna is free from conceptual construction could not possibly have 
been Dignaga’s view, because it has a clear-cut effect: it invalidates Dignaga’s 
definition of perception. For if one defines perception as free from conceptual 
construction, the following two inferences should be true (otherwise the defini- 
tion is either too broad or too narrow): 


(1) This cognition is free from conceptual construction, because it is perception. 
(2) This cognition is perception, because it is free from conceptual construction. 


Obviously, if one accepts a pratyaksabhasa free from conceptual construction, 
the second inference becomes false. Dharmakirti who accepted as an exception a 
pratyaksabhasa free from conceptual construction, had to modify the definition 
of perception, and added to it the word abhranta. But one could hardly expect 
Dignaga to accept such an “exception” to his own definition. 

Cf. PVA, p. 334.25-27: yadi [taimiram] avikalpakam kalpandpodhatvat 
pratyaksam praptam. na sarvam kalpandpodham pratyaksam api tv abhrantatve 
sati. “abhrantam kalpanapodham pratyaksam” na sarvam. “[Objection:] If [the 
taimira-cognition] is free from conceptual construction, it would be perception, 
[precisely] because it is free from conceptual construction. [Answer:] Not every 
{cognition] which is free from conceptual construction is [also] perception, but 
[only] in case it is [also] nonerroneous. [For the definition of] perception is non- 
erroneous [and] free from conceptual construction; not every [cognition which is 
free from conceptual construction is also nonerroneous].” 

Moreover, since inference was considered bhranta, and no other means of 
right cognition except inference and perception was accepted, the introduction 
of the word abhranta to the definition of perception rendered the word 
kalpandpodha completely superfluous. 

Prajfiakaragupta is aware of this problem, but the explanation he gives lacks, 
I think, any historical plausibility; cf. PVA, p. 335.12~-14: abhrantagrahanam 
eva kasman na kriyata iti cet. satyam etat. saksat-kari hi pratyaksam tac 
cabhranta-grahanena sakyam nidarsayitum, na hy asaksat-karand-karam 
abhrantam savikalpakasya bhrantatvat. pare tu savikalpam api sdaksat- 
karanakaram abhrantam icchati, tad-anurodhena dvayam etad ucyate. “[Objec- 
tion]: Why is [the word] nonerroneous (abhrdnta) not employed alone [in the 
definition of perception]? [Answer:] True. Perception is immediate experience, 
and it can be designated by employing [the word] nonerroneous [alone], for [a 
cognition] which does not have the form of immediate experience is not non- 
erroneous, because conceptual [cognition] is [always] erroneous. But others 
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accept conceptual [cognition] too as having the form of immediate experience 
[and] as nonerroneous. With reference to that [view] both these [words, i.e. 
abhranta and kalpandpodha] are taught [as the definition of perception].” When 
we see what was left of Dignaga’s definition at the time of Prajfiakaragupta, we 
cannot be dupe of Dharmakirti trying to persuade us that this was Dignaga’s ori- 
ginal intention. For first we start with perception defined as kalpandpodha, then 
the word abhranta is added, and finally the word kalpandpodha is practically 
rejected: it is formally kept in the definition out of deference for Dignaga, but its 
role is not to define perception — the word abhrdnta alone does that! — but 
merely to reject the view of certain others who recognize conceptual perception. 

Granted that taimira is to be understood as taimira-jndna, and that it is not 
free from conceptual construction, the question arises whether it is a fourth kind 
of pratyaksdbhdsa or not. I was inclined to believe that it does not form a separ- 
ate kind of pratyaksabhdasa, and that Dignaga mentions it only as an illustration, 
for it could be included under bhranti. But Professor Schmithausen who kindly 
read through the first draft of this paper and saved me from some embarrassing 
mistakes, pointed out to me that in such a case the sa- of the sataimira becomes 
problematic. But then, if taimira is a fourth type of pratyaksdbhasa, why did not 
Dignaga comment upon it, as he does on the other three types? Professor 
Schmithausen proposed the following solution: In several places in the Pra- 
manasamuccaya, there are important differences between the karikas and the 
Vrtti. From that we can conclude that the Vrtti was not written at the same time 
as the karikas, and that Dignaga changed his mind in the meantime. Here we 
have one such case. When Dignaga wrote the karikas, he considered four types 
of pratvaksdbhasa, but when he come to comment upon them, he saw that the 
taimira-jnana involves a problem which he did not know how to solve, and 
therefore left it without commentary. The Vrtti being his last work, perhaps he 
did not have the time to make up his mind. (Note also that taimira is absent in 
the Nyayamukha.) 

Now, if the above analysis is true, then Digndga propounds a very strange 
philosophical position: our senses can produce only right cognitions. This is also 
the conclusion reached at by Hattori, as he says: ““Dignaga attributed errors only 
to the mind (manas) and ... he admitted cognitions produced by sense organs as 
absolutely free from error.”'® And this position contrasts sharply not only with 
our common sense, but with the Indian tradition as well. Indeed, if a wrong cog- 
nition is produced when a sense organ is defective, why blame it on the mind? 

The question I am asking myself is what led Dignaga to take such a radical 
philosophical position. But this is exactly the kind of question one is not liable 
to get a satisfactory answer to. “Why” questions rarely get a clear-cut answer, 
“because writers (at any rate good writers) always write for their contempor- 
aries, and in particular for those who are ‘likely to be interested’, which means 
those who are already asking the question to which an answer is being offered; 
and consequently a writer very seldom explains what the question is that he is 
trying to answer. Later on, when he has become a ‘classic’ and his contempor- 
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aries are all dead, the question has been forgotten; especially if the answer he 
gave was generally acknowledged to be the right answer; for in that case people 
stopped asking the question, and began asking the question that next arose.”"! 

One could expect, of course, some insight from autobiographical literature, 
personal letters and so on, but this is exactly the kind of literature which is com- 
pletely lacking in India. Should we, then, as serious Indologists, avoid the ques- 
tion “To what question did So-and-so intend this proposition for an answer?””? 

The trouble is that even if we had the Sanskrit original of Dignaga, in a 
perfect critical edition, with all philological problems solved, we would still not 
be able to understand what he means by simply studying his statements. In order 
to understand what he means, we have to know what was at the back of his 
mind. If, like Collingwood, we characterise a statement in terms of questions 
under discussion, then the context of a statement depends on questions raised in 
previous discussions. Moreover, methodologically, we have to assume that these 
previous discussions have reached us in some form or another. I say ‘method- 
ologically’, for it may be possible that a context is lost to us temporarily, or 
without recovery. 

Question and answer must, of course, be strictly correlated, a particular 
answer presupposing a particular question. One is not likely to gain much under- 
standing by saying that Dignaga, in the Pramanasamuccaya I, asks himself 
questions such as “what are the means of right cognition?”, or “how can we dis- 
tinguish between true and false cognitions?”, or “how is knowledge possible?” 
etc., but rather “how is knowledge possible, taking into account this particular 
objection made by this particular philosopher?”. 

In what follows, I shall try to interpretate Dignaga’s theory of knowledge as a 
reply to the sceptical problems raised by Nagarjuna. When stating that Nagar- 
juna raised sceptical problems, I do not mean to say that he was a full-fledged 
sceptic. However, I do claim that Nagarjuna’s arguments function — or give rise 
to the same problems — as sceptical arguments. The reason I chose Nagarjuna 
and not, say, the Sautrantikas or the Yogacaras, is that Dignaga’s claim that 
sense organs never produce wrong cognitions looks like an exasperated attempt 
to secure the possibility of valid cognition, and, as we know from multiple 
examples in Western philosophy,’* such attempts usually arise as a reaction to 
scepticism. 

Now, before I am accused of begging the question or of circularity, let me 
emphasize that this is nothing but a supposition. Dignaga himself does not tell us 
why he says what he says, and, therefore, we can only guess, that is, make sup- 
positions. And suppositions are, of course, not definite conclusions, but possi- 
bilities and and probabilities, which can be easily criticised as “sheer 
speculations”. But a good supposition can explain a number of things, whereas 
prudent silence explains nothing at all. This is why we make suppositions, and 
this is how we choose among different suppositions. When two suppositions are 
checked and compared with each other, the one to be adopted is the one which 
has a better explanatory power. 
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Nagarjuna is one of the most studied Indian philosophers, he hardly needs to 
be introduced here. I shall therefore simply recall a few points which I believe 
crucial to our subject matter. Among the characteristics of reality (tattva- 
laksana) enumerated in MMK, 18.9 one finds prapaficair aprapaficitam and 
nirvikalpam; and Candrakirti ad loc. explains prapafca as speech (vak) and 
vikalpa as the play-ground of thought (citta-pracara). Is it a mere coincidence 
that Dignaga defines perception with practically the same word (nirvikalpa = 
kalpandpodha)? If reality is beyond conceptual construction, then a true cogni- 
tion which has to be a faithful representation of it, has to be free from conceptual 
construction. 

Starting from his definition of reality, Nagarjuna demonstrates that none of 
the concepts cherished by the Hinayana Buddhists fulfills the conditions of 
reality, and they are therefore all void. His way of arguing seems quite tedious. 
He rejects one concept after the other, showing that there is nothing independ- 
ent, and that violates the first condition given in the definition of reality (apara- 
pratyayam), Sense and mind data are illusive, just like the mirage of water, or 
the celestial city of the Gandharvas."? 

Nagarjuna claims that all concepts are relational concepts, such as “the father 
of’, “the son of”; which are meaningless alone and presuppose one another (VV, 
49).'* But he does not really bother about the nature of this dependence relation- 
ship which is mentally constructed. It does not seem important to him to deter- 
mine the exact way in which they function, the kind of dependence relationship 
involved, whether they form closed or open systems, and so on. Thus, in one 
place he can analyse a two-term-dependence relationship such as between cause 
and effect; but, in another place, the number of terms can be increased to five, 
for instance, cause, effect, agent, instrument of action and action itself (MMK, 
24.1) The basic distinction is between sva- and para-bhava, where parabhdva 
can be anything else in the world. Svabhdva is accordingly defined as non- 
dependence on anything else (MMK, 15.2). As long as Nagarjuna manages to 
show that there is at least one thing on which the object under discussion 
depends, his purpose is accomplished for he can conclude that it is empty, 
devoid of intrinsic nature. 

In the Vigrahavyavartani, Nagarjuna substitutes his specific refutations with 
a general criticism of the means of knowledge, and here his sceptical arguments 
are pressed to their furthest limit. For if the means of knowledge themselves are 
deceptive, no matter how careful one is in establishing one’s theories, one can 
never be sure that one is not led astray by the only means at one’s disposal for 
gaining knowledge. 

But Nagarjuna is certainly not suggesting that we should stop talking because 
reality cannot be expressed by words, nor does he suggest that we abandon our 
everyday activities, which necessarily involve conceptual constructions, because 
these constructions are devoid of intrinsic nature. All he says is that one should 
not take empirical reality for absolute reality, or superimpose (samaropa, cf. 
MMK, 16.10) one on the other. 
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MMkK, 24.6~8: “[By your theory of] emptiness, you reject the real existence 
of fruit (phala-sadhava), dharma and adharma, and all everyday practice. 

On this [objection] we reply: You do not understand neither the aim of empti- 
ness, nor emptiness [itself], nor [even] the meaning of [the word] emptiness. 
That is why you frustrate yourself. The Buddhas teach the dharma on the basis 
of two [levels of] truth, the empirical truth (/oka-samvrtti-satya) and the absolute 
truth (paramarthatah satyam).” 

All the elements of this short exposé of Nagarjuna’s thought have been integ- 
rated by Dignaga into his theory of knowledge: the two levels of empirical and 
absolute truth, the consideration of empirical reality as a superimposition 
(aropa, samaropa) on absolute reality, the definition of absolute reality as inex- 
pressible by words and beyond conceptual construction, the interdependence of 
all concepts, their being viewed as mental constructions, which are incapable to 
refer to reality. This and the fact of “Thematisierung” of pramanas by both 
Nagarjuna and Dignaga give the supposition that Dignaga took Nagarjuna into 
account while formulating his theory of knowledge some probability in its 
favour. This does not mean, of course, that each and every element had to be 
taken directly from Nagarjuna, and from Nagarjuna alone. Dignaga could 
borrow for instance, his definition of perception from Vindhyavasin. But to 
affirm this is to answer the question where he took his definition from, not why 
he took it. As for the question “why”, I suggest the following answer: The 
onslaught of Nagarjuna’s dialectics crumbled the old foundations that used to 
support the entire Buddhist religion. A new basis to justify and guarantee again 
the Buddha’s teaching (or, at any rate, what the non-Madhyamaka Buddhists 
took it to be) was required, and Dignaga sought to provide this by establishing a 
new theory of knowledge.'° 

Dignaga would then proceed in the following manner. First he establishes an 
absolute distinction between perception and inference, according to their respec- 
tive objects: 


“k.2a—b1. the means of cognition are [immediate and mediate, namely, ] 
perception (pratyaksa) and inference (anumdna). 


They are only two because 
k.2b2-c1. the object to be cognized has [only] two aspects. 


Apart from the particular (svalaksana) and the universal (sama@nyalaksana) there 
is no other object to be cognized, and we shall prove that perception has only the 
particular for its object and inference only the universal.”!* 

Then, in a second step, Dignaga defines perception as free from conceptual 
construction, and conceptual construction is defined, in turn, as the association 
of a word with a thing perceived, which results in the verbal designation of the 
thing. 
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This twofold operation results in the restriction of Nagarjuna’s critique to the 
realm of inference. For linking to inference all conceptual constructions which, 
admittedly, result in words denoting nothing real (artha-siinya-sabda),"’ which 
cannot denote reality as their function consists of a superimposition of empirical 
reality on absolute reality and so on, Dignaga clears the ground for perception to 
apprehend absolute reality. In other words, Dignaga tries to win the war by 
losing a battle. 

But, the attribution of all errors to conceptual constructions, and the close 
association between conceptual construction and inference, made inference a 
highly vulnerable means of knowledge. If inference was to be at all considered a 
means of knowledge, Dignaga had to take into account the fact that it dealt with 
empty interdependent concepts. Having made an absolute distinction between 
reality as a particular (svalaksana) and concept as a universal (samanya- 
laksana), his problem was to bridge the gap between them again. This is where 
the theory of apoha comes in. A word gets its meaning, not by referring directly 
to reality, but by the exclusion of everything else (anydpoha). Here again, one 
can see that the idea that all things or concepts are interdependent is incorpo- 
rated in the apoha theory. For to say that meaning is obtained by the exclusion 
of all other things means that these other things delimite the semantical field of a 
word; and this presupposes a dependence on these other things, for without their 
being there, there is neither delimiting nor meaning. 

If our supposition is true (the final judgment of which, as I emphasized 
above, has to wait till alternative suppositions are checked and compared), then 
the phenomenon of “Inklusivismus”, which was so capably analysed by P. 
Hacker, is not limited to religious texts, but plays an important role in philo- 
sophical reasoning as well. In other words, Dignaga saw that in order to over- 
come Nagarjuna’s arguments he had to accept them, that is, by integrating them 
into his system, and by delimiting their validity. By accepting and rearranging 
Nagarjuna’s specific positions he tried to check-mate the general conclusion and 
reopen the way to knowledge. 

After this long digression, we can go back to our initial point, namely, why 
Dignaga refused to admit the existence of erroneous cognitions produced by 
sense organs. I think the point becomes clearer now. If one admits that some of 
our cognitions are false, the criterion problem, that is, how to distinguish 
between true and false cognitions, is immediately raised. In fact, several criteria 
had been suggested long before Dignaga, for instance, the efficiency of the 
activity (pravrtti-sdmarthya), the absence of sublation (badha-rahitatva), and so 
on. None of these criteria could stand a serious sceptical attack, for the criterion 
problem is the sceptic’s realm. What Dignaga did was to offer a new kind of cri- 
terion which he thought could stand the sceptical critique, because it literally 
complied with the sceptical requirements. One of the characteristics of reality 
enumerated by Nagarjuna was that it cannot be conceptualized. Dignaga not 
only admits this, but he proceeds to making a criterion out of it. If reality cannot 
be conceptualized, then a true cognition must be free from conceptual construc- 
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tion, for a necessary condition of knowing is that our cognitions be the exact 
likeness of the object to which they correspond. This, of course, is a necessary, 
but not sufficient condition. In order to guarantee the truthfulness of a cognition, 
a further assumption has to be made, namely, senses should be denied the capa- 
bility of falsifying. This assumption is compatible with most of the Indian stock- 
examples of error. The mirage of water, for instance, can be easily analysed in 
the following manner. The sense organs apprehend correctly a bright surface, 
and the mind interprets it wrongly as water. The same analysis applies to 
mother-of-pearl mistaken for silver etc. (Note that under this analysis the notion 
of illusion disappears, resolved into the notion of error.) 

The fact that Dignaga uses the absence of conceptual construction as a crite- 
rion of truth is corroborated by a passage in the Prasannapadd in which the piir- 
vapaksin, a logician from Dignaga’s school, tries to establish causality by the 
fact that we have an immediate experience (anubhava) of it.'® (For Dignaga too 
immediate experience is always free from conceptual construction.)’” 

If I am right, then “free from conceptual construction” is not only the defini- 
tion of perception, but its criterion as well. A Naiyayika asked “How do you 
know a cognition is true?”, would answer “Because of the efficiency of the 
activity”, or something to that effect. Dignaga, on the other hand, faced with the 
same question, would answer “Precisely because it is free from conceptual con- 
struction.” 

(A criterion does not always have to be a confirmation or coordination prin- 
ciple among different cognitions. Think of Descartes’ criterion according to 
which clear and distinct ideas are necessarily true!) 

Further, one can always tell whether a cognition is free from conceptual con- 
struction or not, because the absence of conceptual construction itself is always 
rightly apprehended. This is probably the reason why Dignaga insists that the 
self-apprehension (svasmvedana) is always, even in the case of conceptual cog- 
nitions, free from conceptual construction. By this he avoids the fallacy of infi- 
nite regress which is inherent to such criteria as the efficiency of the activity.” 

But Dignaga did not conceive his theory of knowledge in order to substanti- 
ate common sense fancy of reality. The fact that perceptual cognitions are 
absolutely true is useless for everyday practice, for they are evanescent and 
unique, they can neither persist nor recur, and, therefore, no relations among 
them can be established. The flux of sense destroys any sensum before it has 
lasted long enough to permit its relations being studied. In everyday life, one 
must operate with conceptual constructions; and indeed Dignaga classifies the 
cognition of empirical reality as pratyaksdbhdsa. The real aim of Dignaga’s 
theory of knowledge was probably to provide a foundation for the Buddha’s 
teaching, and for that a third type of perception was necessary — the yogi- 
pratyaksa. In the case of the Yogin, we have the exact opposite of the usual cog- 
nitive process. In everyday life, the perceptual cognitions are immediately 
transformed, or more precisely give rise to, conceptual cognitions; the Yogin, on 
the other hand, starts with a conceptual cognition, which becomes clearer and 
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clearer as he moves forward from one stage of meditation to the next, till it 
becomes a yogi-jfidna, that is, free from conceptual construction. The most 
common simile to illustrate this process is the meditation of the lover on the 
beloved girl. The mental image of the girl gains in vividness till, as it were, she 
stands before her lover.”! The postulation of the yogi-jfdna was necessary in 
order to establish the Buddhist dogmas such as the four noble truths, the 
momentariness etc., which are necessarily transmitted in the form of conceptual 
construction, as absolutely true. 

It is clear that what holds all this together is the equation between absence of 
conceptual construction and truthfulness. The equation had to be established in 
both directions: (1) by correspondence or likeness between cognition and reality, 
i.e. since a conceptual cognition cannot have the likeness of an unconceptualiz- 
able reality, it follows that whatever is true cognition is free from conceptual 
construction, (2) by the attribution of all falsification to the mind; from this it 
follows that whatever is false cognition is conceptual. 

In order to establish the second proposition, Dignaga had to deny that there 
are erroneous cognitions free from conceptual construction, and, therefore, could 
not allow the senses to produce erroneous cognitions. 

Dignaga’s position is very original, but it is not without a parallel in Western 
philosophy. The sceptics of the 16th century undermined the assumption that 
sensation gives us a real acquaintance of the real world. Hobbes who granted 
that there is no way to distinguish between real sensation and imagination 
sought to avoid the distinction. Sensa, he says, are “fancy, the same waking as 
sleeping ... so that sense in all cases is nothing else but original fancy” 
(Leviathan ch. 1). Spinoza (for whom imaginatio is the regular term for sensa- 
tion) and Leibniz (for whom all sensa are confused ideas) agree with Hobbes on 
this point, but Locke propounds the opposite view. For him “our simple ideas 
are all real’. The only ideas which he allows to be fantastical are complex ideas 
which are formed by combining simple ones. Dignaga’s and Locke’s conception 
of all sensa as real met no success at the hands of their followers. And just as 
Berkeley and Hume thought it a matter of urgency to disown it, Dharmakirti had 
to pretend that Dignaga never meant it. 

Let us attend to the taimira-jndna again. How can it be interpreted without 
jeopardizing the equation of truthfulness with absence of conceptual construc- 
tion? Here, the interpretation proposed above for the mirage of water, i.e. as 
impressions rightly apprehended and wrongly interpreted, cannot be applied, 
because there is no external object which stands in the same relation to the hair- 
net as the sun-rays to the water. Nor could the error be attributed to the mind 
alone (as in the case of dreams), because timira is an eye sickness, not a mind 
sickness. One possible solution to this problem is to say that sense organs are 
passive. The eye by itself does not have the capacity of “inventing” the image of 
caul, what it could do at most is to disturb the mind in such a way, that a mental 
cognition of a caul is produced. This solution has the advantage of keeping all 
cognitions free from conceptual construction true, and, at the same time, 
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accounting for such cases as faimira where sense organs are defective. 
Dharmakirti mentions briefly (PV, 3.295) the possibility of sense organs being 
indirectly (paramparya) responsible for the taimirajfidna, a possibility which he, 
of course, immediately rejects. But as far as I can see this is the closest interpre- 
tation of Dignaga. (It is certainly more faithful to him than Dharmakirti’s inter- 
pretation.) 

The trouble with this or any similar interpretation is that it is not very con- 
vincing. No matter how well each and every one of the Indian stock examples of 
errors could be explained away as being due to the mind, the basic convition that 
sense organs are sometimes directly responsible for errors could not be 
uprooted, especially not in the case of defective sense organs. Moreover, if sense 
organs never produce false cognitions, then a defective sense organ has to 
produce either a true cognition or no cognition at all; and Dignaga was probably 
severely criticized on this point. 

Another problem which was left open by Dignaga was how to account for the 
validity of inference. The triple criterion of valid reason (trirupa-linga) adopted 
by Dignaga in Pramanasamuccaya II. enables one to differentiate between valid 
and invalid reasons, but it does not answer the question how the cognition of the 
inferred object, which is always a fictitious universal, could be valid at all. The 
apoha theory could explain on which basis inference operates, but it could not 
guarantee its validity, for the basic assumption remains that by inference one 
does not apprehend reality, but only conceptual constructions. 

Dharmakirti had to complete and modify Dignaga’s theory on these two 
points in order to make it more acceptable. On the one hand he admitted that 
there are erroneous cognitions free from conceptual construction. On the other 
hand he had to find a new criterion to guarantee the validity of inference. This is 
probably the reason why he introduced the concept of artha-kriya (efficient 
action), which was unknown to Dignaga. But as the universal could not possibly 
produce an efficient action, since it does not exist, a further modification of 
Dignaga was inevitable. As we have seen, the corner stone of Dignaga’s system 
is that perception has for its object only the particular, and inference only the 
universal. But if the particular alone has an efficient action, then inference, in 
order to be valid, must apprehend the particular. Thus, according to Dharmakirti 
the particular is cognized by both perception and inference: in its own form 
(svariipena) by perception, in a different form (parariipena) by inference.” By 
introducing these modifications, Dharmakirti had to destroy the basic principles 
of Dignaga, namely, the absolute distinction between perception and inference 
according to their respective objects, and the equation of truthfulness with 
absence of conceptual construction. 

Paradoxically enough, Dignaga’s concepts of validity and error were to be 
taken up and further developed in rival schools, by the Vyakhyatr and Prab- 
hakara, into what later came to be called svatah pramanyam and smrtipramosa.2 
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Abbreviations 


MMK: — Miilamadhyamakakarikah de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada, com- 
mentaire de Candrakirti, ed. L. de la Vallée Poussin. St. Petersburg 
1913. 

PV (A): Pramdnavartikabhadsyam or Vartikalankarah of Prajiiakaragupta, ed. 
R. Sankrityayana. Patna 1953. 


Notes 


1 Cf. M. Hattori, Pratyaksabhdsa, Dignaga’s View and Dharmakirti’s interpretation. 
Indogaku-shiron-shii 6-7 1965, pp. 122-128. - Digndga, On Perception. Harvard 
Oriental Series 47, 1968, n. 1.53 pp. 95-97. A. Wayman, “A Reconsideration of 
Dharmakirti’s ‘Deviation’ from Dignaga on Pratyaksabhasa.” Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Diamond Jubilee Vol. 1978, pp. 387-396. 

2 Cf. Hattori, op. cit. p. 28. 

3 Ibid. p. 96. 

4 Wayman, ibid. p. 392; cf. also Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita with the commentary 
of Kamalasila. G.O.S. 30, Baroda 1926, p. 394.16-23 (v. 1324), quoted by Hattori 
p. 97. 

5 Wayman, p. 394. 

6 Ibid. p. 393. 

7 In this connection it would be interesting to take a closer look at the Vrtti, the second 
part of which Hattori reconstructs as follows: ragadisu ca svasamvedanam 
indriyanapeksatvad manasam pratyaksam. First, it should be noted that according to 
the Tibetan translation (hdod chags dan se sdan dan gti mug dan bde ba dan sdug 
bsnal la sogs pa ni dban po la mit Itos pahi phyir ran rig pahi mnon sum mo. I quote 
Karnakavarman’s translation; Vasudhararaksita’s translation is practically the same. 
Hattori arbitrarily replaces ni with la yan ran rig pa, and ran rig pahi with yid kyi) one 
has to read ragadvesamohasukhaduhkhadisu, and the ca should probably be omitted 
(cf. PVA p. 305.17-18). This, however, is not of much importance; the interesting 
point is that ma@nasam has no equivalent in the Tibetan, even though its presence is 
testified by Prajfiakaragupta. We have, therefore two alternatives in order to account 
for this difference: either manasam was originally in Dignaga’s text, and was later 
taken out; or it was not originally there, and was later added. Suppose it was not 
originally in the text, what could be the reason for interpolating it? One possible 
answer is that indriyGnapeksatvat was misunderstood or not understood, that is, the 
ambiguous position of the ablative led to its being constructed with pratvakyam 
instead of svasamvedanam; (the logical relation with svasamvedana is not at all 
obvious, even if we interpret it as apprehension through itself and not as apprehension 
of itself); indriyanapeksatvat pratyaksam makes no sense, and, therefore, manasam 
was added. But is the ablative really so ambiguous? The Tibetan translators who did 
not read mdnasam rightly constructed indriyanapeksatvat with svasamvedanam, and 
anyone, after a moment of thought, would do the same. Now, suppose that madnasam 
was originally in the text, and later omited, what could be the reason for that? This 
could have been done under Dharmakirti’s influence (Note that Dharmakirti expounds 
his theory of svasamvedana while commenting on PS(V) 6ab, (in PV 3.250f.)) and 
that Dharmakirti’s works were translated in Tibetan before Dignaga’s). For if we take 
out manasam, we can read the Vrtti on 6ab as two independent sentences (this may 
also account for the ca being added), the one explaining mdnasa-pratyaksa (i.e. 
manasam api riipadivisayalambanam avikalpikam anubhavakarapravrttam), the 
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other as explaing svasamvedana in general, not as a type of manasa-pratyaksa, but as 
a type of perception (i.e. ragadvesamohasukhaduhkhadisu  svasamvedanam 
indriydnapeksatvat pratyaksam). Moreover, since rdga, dvesa etc., were considered 
as caittas, one is immediately reminded of Dharmakirti’s definition of svasamvedana 
(sarvacittacaittanam atma samvedanam). Thus, one could reach a perfect harmonisa- 
tion between Dignaga and Dharmakirti. I suppose the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. This note is partly based on Professor Schmithausen’s lectures on Dignaga. 
Translated by Hattori p. 35, Sanskrit fragment quoted from p. 120 n. 2.26. 

Cf. for instance Tattvasangrahapanjika on v. 2879: taimirikddinam  advi- 
candrddijnanesu purusdntarapariprasndd evanyathatvaniscayo bhavati. 
Pratyaksabhasa, p. 125; cf. also Dignaga p. 96. 

R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography. Oxford University Press (reprint) 1970, p. 39. 
Cf. R. H. Popkin, History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes. London, 1967. 
MMK, 23.8. Nagarjuna uses here the word kevala which I do not quite understand. 
Candrakirti, however, glosses it with parikalpitamatra. 

Vigrahavyavartani, The Critical Method of Nagarjuna, trans. K. Bhattacharya, ed. E. 
A. Johnston and A. Kunst. Delhi 1978. 

This is not to say that Dignaga was the first to do so. What the Yogacara reaction to 
Nagarjuna was, and why Dignaga was dissatisfied by it are questions that lie far 
beyond the scope of this paper. ] think Frauwailner gives us a clue to this problem in 
“Dignaga, Sein Werk und seine Entwicklung.” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Stid- 
und Siidost Asiens, 3 1959, p. 129. 

Hattori, op. cit. p. 24. 

Ibid. p. 25. 

Prasannapada p. 58. Note that the argument could be brought up by a philosopher of 
the Prabhakara school. 

Cf. Hattori, op. cit. p. 27 (Db), also p. 42 (Ba). 

Cf. my Studies in the Tattvopaplavasimha |. Journal of Indian Philosophy, 1983. 

Cf. Y. Kajiyama, An Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy, An Annotated Translation 
of the Tarkabhasa of Moksakaragupta. Koyto 1966, p. 54, n. 124. 

Hattori op. cit. p. 80, n. 1.14; cf. PV, 3.53d: meyam tv ekam svalaksanam. Cf. also 
Manorathanandin on 3.54, p. 118. Jayarasi (Tattvopaplavasimha, p. 30.15 f.) points 
out the ambiguity and weakness of the Buddhist position. If there are two means of 
valid cognition because there are two kinds of objects, then what is the object of 
inference? If it is the particular, the distinction between the two pramdnas cannot be 
established according to their objects. If it is the universal, inference cannot be a 
pramana because the universal does not exist. 

For the Vyakhyatr and Prabhakara cf. L. Schmithausen, Mandanamisra’s Vibhrama- 
vivekah, mit einer Studie zur Entwicklung der Indischen Irrtumslehre. Wien 1965, pp. 
171-176; 205-212. 


A note on abhilasika 


I have concentrated in the above paper on one type only of pratyaksabhasa, namely, 
taimira, for the crucial point in my argumentation was to show that there is no 
pratyaksabhasa free from conceptual construction, and in this respect faimira alone is 
problematic. However, the case of abhilasika has already caused some confusion, and, 
therefore, a few clarifying words would not be out of place here. Hattori translates 
abhilasika as “desire”. But if desire is pratyaksa@bhdsa, isn’t there a contradiction with 
Dharmakirti’s theory, according to which all cittas and caittas are immediate experi- 
ences? Were we fooled by Dharmakirti again? Should we conclude perhaps that the self 
apprehension of desire etc., is perception (as Dignaga says that the self apprehension of 
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desire etc., is mental perception), but desire itself is not perception, just as the self appre- 
hension of conceptual construction is perception, whereas conceptual construction itself 
is, obviously, not perception? 

Professor Wayman, who has given the problem some thought in his above mentioned 
paper, suggests that we can avoid the problem by taking abhilasika in a different meaning 
altogether: “This (i.e. abhilasa) does not mean ‘desire’. My study of Jinendrabuddhi’s 
commentary made clear that this term is employed like the verb form isyate, which in 
these contexts does not mean ‘desire’, but ‘it is believed, claimed’, so abhilasa means 
here a belief, and the derivative form (i.e. abhilasika) ‘derivative belief’.” (ibid. p. 389) 

I am not sure what a ‘derivative belief? means, for Wayman’s way of expressing 
himself is, if not confused, highly confusing. I think he means a belief derived from 
speech, for, so he argues, it is preceded by speech. This interpretation of abhilasika takes 
its place in a wider ‘matching up’ of four pratyaksabhasas with four pramdnas. 


anumana . — anumana 
anumanika —  arthapatti 
smarta — upamana 
abhilasika -— sdbda (sic) 


Wayman considers this association ‘indisputable’, and probably for this reason, does not 
waste his time to bring forward logical reasons or historical evidence to substantiate it. 
While denying it, I shall do likewise, for the burden of proof lies, I think, on him. 

But even if we refuse to accept the association between abhilasika and sabda, the 
question as to its meaning in Dignaga’s verse remains open. Wayman mentions a variant 
on this verse (from the Vibhuti) which reads abhilapika (‘derived from a word’) instead of 
abhilasika; but as he considers both words as synonyms anyhow, he does not deal with 
the question whether this variant should be opted for. Hattori, however, who knows of 
this variant, rejects it, and there are, I believe, sufficient philological grounds to reject this 
lectio facilior, which contradicts both Tibetan translations, and several Sanskrit quota- 
tions of this verse. It seems to me that this variant has arisen in order to solve the appar- 
ent contradiction mentioned above: Someone who took abhildsika to mean desire, and 
thought it would contradict Dharmakirti’s theory of caittas as immediate experiences, 
meddled with the verse. 

Not to complicate any further a matter which is basically simple, I suggest the follow- 
ing interpretation: abhildsika is not desire, as Hattori translates it, for abhilasa is desire, 
nor is it a ‘derivative belief” or a belief derived from speech, as suggested by Wayman, 
who saw that Hattori’s translation cannot be right, but opted for quite an absurd solution; 
abhilasika is something derived from desire, namely, such conceptual constructions 
which take the form ‘I want to obtain this object’ etc. 
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THE REALM OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
IN VIJNAPTIMATRATA 


The formulation of the “Four Kinds of Pure 
Dharmas” 


Noriaki Hakamaya* 


Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 3, 2 (1980): 21-41. 


Buddhist doctrine (buddha-desana) had its beginning with the fact that Gotama 
Siddhattha was awakened (buddha) to the truth (dharma), and enunciated that 
inner experience in doctrinal teaching (dharma, i.e., desana). The subsequent 
history of Buddhist doctrine thematizes the question of just how one can person- 
ally realize such an inner experience of enlightenment. In short, at its inception 
Buddhist doctrine passed from the realm of inner enlightenment to that of enun- 
ciated doctrine, while the subsequent history of doctrine passes from the realm 
of enunciated doctrine to that of inner enlightenment. 

However, inasmuch as words are unable to express inner experience just as it 
is, the realm of enlightenment, which is mediated in the words of doctrinal dis- 
course, became somewhat distorted.' Thus, a negative attitude developed in 
regard to words, for truth transcends verbal expression (nirabhilapya). The tradi- 
tion repeats that this inner experience of the realm of enlightenment (buddha) 
could be understood only by another one so enlightened (i.e., a Buddha).” But it 
is a clear, objective fact that the passage from doctrine to enlightenment does 
indeed characterize the Buddhism of later times. On the other hand, there was a 
conscious, subjective attempt to restore the inner realization of enlightenment 
through doctrinal discourse, rather than to regard enlightenment as ascertainable 
only by inner experience. It is this conscious endeavour that constitutes the 
internal history of Buddhist doctrine. The everyday tendancy to move from 
words to understanding is analyzed in such an endeavour, for the movement 
from doctrinal discourse to enlightenment replaces the tendency to move from 
direct insight to words.* Such an endeavour probably formed the context in 
which the Yogacara masters first formulated their thinking. 

The present article does not attempt to describe the entire formulation of 
enlightenment in Vijfaptimatrata, but rather, from the above perspective, will 
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examine the teaching concerning “The Four Kinds of Pure Dharmas,” i.e., the 
realm of enlightenment in the context of the zrisvabhava doctrine, which is the 
fundamental insight of Vijfaptimatrata. 

This examination will be divided into four sections: |) the realm of enlighten- 
ment as expressed in doctrinal interpretations; that is, the four kinds of pure 
dharmas, 2) verbal expression as doctrine and the inner subjectivity of the prac- 
titioner, that is, the relationship between the purity of object (alambana- 
vyavadana) and the purity of path (margavyavadana), 3) the relationship 
between the realm of enlightenment and the inner subjectivity of everyday ver- 
balization, that is, the relationship between original purity (prakrti-vyavadana) 
and dependent co-arising (paratantra), and 4) the realm of enlightenment as the 
radical reorientation of verbal activity, that is, the formulation of undefiled 
purity (vaimalya-vyavadana). 


I 


The Vijnaptimatra synthesis developed from a new awareness of the meaning of 
the earlier scriptures, principally of the Prajnaparamita literature. This new 
awareness was embodied in the frisvabhdva doctrine.* In clarifying and re- 
interpreting these earlier Mahayana scriptures (vaipulya) of the Prajria lineage, 
Asanga thematized this trisvabhdva in chapter two, section twenty-six of his 
Mahayanasamgraha: 


The Mahayanistic Vaipulyas® were spoken by the Buddha-Bhagavat, 
and in this teaching the question is raised as to how one is to under- 
stand the nature of mere imagining (parikalpita-svabhava). It should 
be understood as being synomyous with (parydya) non-existence 
(nasti). How should one understand the nature of dependent co-arising 
(paratantra-svabhava)? It should be understood to be like (upama) a 
magical trick (maya), a mirage (marici), a dream (svapna), a reflection 
(pratibhdsa), an image (pratibimba), an echo (pratisrutka), as the 
moon’s reflection in water (udakacandra), as a transformation 
(nirmita). How should one understand the nature of full perfection 
(parinispanna-svabhdva)? It should be understood through the teach- 
ing of the four kinds of pure dharmas (caturvidho vyavadana- 
dharmah). Among these four, the first is original purity 
(prakrti-vyavadana), that is, suchness (tathat a), emptiness (siinyata), 
reality (bhitakoti), the unmarked (animitta), the highest truth (para- 
martha). It is equivalent to the dharmadhatu. The second is undefiled 
purity (vaimalya-vyavadana),’ that is, the same [original purity] inas- 
much as it is free from all obstacles. The third is the purity of path 
(marga-vyavadana), which attains to the [undefiled purity], that is, all 
virtues (dharma) favorable to enlightenment (bodhipdksikah sarva- 
dharmah). The fourth is the purity of object (alambana-vyavadana), 
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which gives rise to that [path], namely, the doctrine of the true dharma 
of the Mahayana (mahdadydna-saddharma). Because this [doctrine] is the 
cause of purity (vyavaddna-hetutva), it is not merely imagined 
(parikalpita). Because it is the outflow of the pure dharmadhatu (visud- 
dha-dharmadhGtu-nisyandatva), it is not dependently co-arisen 
(paratantra). All pure dharmas are included in this fourfold purity. 
Concerning this the verses* say: Magical tricks etc. are proclaimed 
in regard to that which is produced (bhuta, i.e. paratantra), and non- 
existence in regard to that which is imagined (parikalpita), and the four 
kinds of purity in regard to full perfection (parinispanna). These puri- 
ties are original purity, undefiled purity, purity of path, and purity of 
object. All pure dharmas are included in these four kinds of purity. 


This passage is most important as a source for the interpretation of the earlier 
Mahayana scriptures (vaipulya) in terms of the trisvabhdva doctrine,’ but we 
here limit ourselves to an examination of the four kinds of purity, which are 
explained as parinispanna-svabhava, because in this explanation the specific 
Yogacara understanding of enlightenment is described. Vasubandhu comments 
on these purities: 


Understand that wherever any of these four kinds of purity is explained, 
there is Mahayana, and know that this is the manifestation of parinis- 
panna of the trisvabhava.'° 


Thus the broad meaning of enlightenment, which is scattered among the 
various Mahayana scriptures, is summarized under the theme of this fourfold 
purity. Vasubandhu continues: 


The first two of these four kinds of purity are unchangeable (nirvikara), 
and are the full perfection of full perfection, while the last two, being 
unfailing (aviparyasa), are full perfection.!! 


This passage corresponds to verse eleven of chapter three of the Madhyan- 
tavibhaga, which explains that “because parinispanna is both unchangeable and 
unfailing, it is of two kinds.”!* The passage from the Madhyantavibhaga is given 
as the response to the question of how the path, being a conditioned dharma 
(samskrta), can be termed parinispanna, This inclusion of the path within 
parinispanna has a close connection with the interpretation of the three meanings 
of paramartha as object (artha), realization (prapti), and practice (pratipatti).” 
In these three meanings the compound parama-artha is to be understood respec- 
tively as a tatpurusa, karmadharaya, and bahuvrihi compound." Artha-para- 
martha, the truth of the ultimate object, is tathata, i.e., paramartha as the object 
of transcendent wisdom (paramasya jnanasyarthah). Praptiparamartha, realized 
ultimate truth, is nirvana, i.e. paramartha itself becomes the transcendent object 
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(paramo’” arthah). Partipatti-paramartha, the ultimate truth of practice, is 
paramartha inasmuch as the path of practice refers to that which has ultimate 
meaning (paramo ’syarthah).'* The path is not itself paramartha, but inasmuch 
as it bears ultimate meaning, or is in harmony with ultimate truth, it pertains to 
parinispanna as unfailing (aviparyasa). Tathata, which is just as it is, whether 
one be conscious of it or not, and nirvana, which embodies tathata in one’s con- 
sciousness, are both the unchangeable realm of enlightenment. But the conscious 
practice (pratipatti-paramartha), which leads to these, is subject to change. 
However, because such consciousness has the realm of enlightenment as its 
objective, it does not turn away from (aviparyasa) that enlightenment, and, as 
such, is included in the broad meaning of the realm of enlightenment. 

We can outline the relationships of the explanations of the Mahayanasam- 
graha vis-a-vis the Madhyantavibhaga as follows: Parinispanna embraces: 


A) The unchangeable realm of enlightenment, which includes: 

1) Original purity (prakrti-vyavadana), i.e., the truth of the ultimate 
object (artha-paramartha read as a tatpurusa compound), which is the 
object of 

2) Undefiled purity (vaimalya-vyavadana), i.e., realized ultimate truth 
(prapti-paramartha tread as a karma dharaya compound). 

B) The unfailing harmony with that realm of enlightenment, which includes: 

1) Purity of Path (mdarga-vyavadana), i.e., the ultimate truth of practice 
(pratipatti-paramartha read as a bahuvrihi compound), which takes as 
object 

2) Purity of object (alambana-vyavadana) — 


The correspondence of purity of path (mdrga-vyavaddna) to practice 
(pratipatti-paramartha) is clear, for both treat of the path. Again both texts 
similarly take undefiled purity (vaimalya-vyavaddéna) or realization (prapti- 
paramartha) as nirvana and consider it the result of practice. Furthermore, 
Sthiramati explains it as undefiled (nirmala) tathata.'© However, the cor- 
respondence between original purity (prakrti-vyavadana) and the truth of the 
ultimate object (artha-paramartha) is not quite clear. But, since both texts 
do identify them as tathatd, one can conclude that they do correspond, 
although the Mahadyanasamgraha’s treatment seems to be much fuller. Also, in 
their commentaries on the Mahdydnasamgraha, both Vasubandhu and 
Asvabhava interpret prakrti-vyavadana as tathagata-garbha, the matrix of tatha- 
gatahood.'’ And both texts agree that the fullness of the world just as it is 
(tathata) is tathagata-garbha, whether people are conscious of it or not. They 
further agree that such is realized and known only by saints (paramasya 
jnanasyarthah, i.e. tatpurusa compound). In his commentary Asvabhava inter- 
prets paramartha as one of the synonyms of prakrti-vyavadana. Although he 
probably knew about the three interpretations of paramartha, he simply inter- 
prets paramartha as a tatpurusa compound, thus emphasizing that the meaning 
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of paramartha in regard to prakrti-vyavadana is that which is the object of the 
highest wisdom.'* 

Thus, the first three of the four kinds of purity do correspond to the three 
meanings of paramartha. But to what does the Mahayana-samgraha’s purity of 
object correspond? This purity of object, just as the purity of path, is included in 
the question of how a conditioned dharma can yet be parinispanna, i.e. para- 
martha. Doctrine is expressed in words, and such verbal expression is conven- 
tional (samvrti) rather than ultimate ( paramartha).'? However, as the outflow of 
the pure dharmadhatu (visuddha-dharma-dhatu-nisyanda), doctrine is included 
within paramartha. This paradoxical characteristic of doctrine is perhaps why 
the Mahdyana-samgraha’s notion of alambana-vyavadana is not found in the 
Madhayana-vibhaga. But we should carefully note that both purity of path and 
purity of object involve the inner subjectivity of practice, and are both objects of 
such practice. Both have this paradoxical nature, and both are open to the same 
question. Due to the trisvabhdava doctrine, both play an important role in Vijfa- 
pitmatrata, for the central theme of trisvabhava is that the inner subjectivity of 
practice is dependently co-arisen. 


i 


In the Madyantavibhaga, parmartha is explained in contrast to samvrti. Its 
explanation interprets the two truths, which were propounded in the Prajra- 
paramita and Mdadhyamika literatures,”® in the context of trisvabhava. Just as 
there are three meanings for paramartha, so there are three meanings for 
samvrti, namely, conceptualization (prajfapti-samvrti), practice (pratipatti- 
samvrti),! and manifestation (udbhavand-samvrti). These correspond respec- 
tively to that which is imagined, the dependently co-arisen, and the fully 
perfected.” Thus this interpretation differs from the three meanings of para- 
martha, in which all three meanings are parinispanna. However, the third 
meaning of samvrti as manifestation includes both samvrti and parinispanna, 
and it is this that corresponds to the purity of objects. Since the text of the Mad- 
hyantavibhaga is not entirely clear on this point, we will examine the comment- 
ary of Sthiramati: 


Samvrti as manifestation is an instruction by means of such synonyms 
as emptiness (siinyatd), suchness (tathata), defilement (samala), and 
undefilement (nirmala), even although parinispanna transcends analyti- 
cal understanding (vikalpa) and verbal expression (abhilapa).” 


When one indicates (samstcana) the dharmadhdatu, which transcends 
verbal expression (nirabhilapya), by means of words, such as tathata, 
etc., then the manifestation (udbhdvand) and verbal expression 
(vyavahara), which arise from this treatment of dharmadhatu, are 
samvrti as manifestation (udbhavana).** 
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Manifestation as verbal activity in regard to dharmadhatu (dharmadhator 
vyavaharah) is then quite similar in content to the purity of object (alambana- 
vyavaddna), whereby doctrine is the outflow of the pure dharmadhdtu. 
However, there is the important difference that, while the former has the 
characteristics of both samvrti and parinispanna, the latter is defined only as 
parinispanna, even although it is not the unchangeable realm of enlightenment. 
The purity of object (@lambana-vyavadana), since it occurs in the path (marga) 
as conscious practice (pratipattipara-martha) does reflect everyday verbal 
activity, in which words lead to understanding. But the main point emphasized 
in the explanation of dlambana-vyavadana is the inner experience that is in 
harmony with and flows from direct insight out into words, from the realm of 
enlightenment into doctrine. In contrast, samvrti as manifestation (udbhavana), 
i.e., meaning verbally manifested, does nothing more than indicate parinispanna 
categories of thought. Within such limits, even parinispanna is located within 
the sphere of samvrti, because it is verbal expression.” On this level, the inner 
subjectivity of unconscious practice (pratipatti-samvrti) passes from words to 
understanding, and has the constant danger of objectifying (prajnaptisamvrti, 
ie., parikalpita) even doctrine concerning parinispanna, and turning it into con- 
ceptual knowledge (prajnapti). 

This same danger is present in regard to the purity of object, and this is why 
Asanga emphasizes that it is neither that which is imagined (parikalpita) nor the 
dependently co-arisen (paratantra). Asvabhava does not comment in any detail 
upon the purity of object,”° but Vasubandhu does take up Asanga’s text: 


With regard to the phrase “the purity of object, which gives rise to this 
[path],”’’ because all the virtues favorable to enlightenment (bodhipdak- 
sika-dharma) give rise to clear insight (abhisamaya), and, because they 
are objects, they are “objects which give rise.” Moreover, because they 
are pure, they are said to be “the purity of object, which gives rise to 
this [path].” This is also the teaching of the sitra, [geya], etc. in the 
twelve-section canon (dvadasanga-vacogata).* Such being the case, 
whatever kind of doctrine arises from that which is imagined 
(parikalpita), arises from impure (samklesa) causes. And whatever 
arises co-dependently (paratantra) is not true. But, since it is the 
outflow of the pure dharmadhatu, [the purity of object] is neither of 
these, is not untrue, and arises from parinispanna itself.” 


This commentary of Vasubandhu regards that which is imagined and the 
dependently co-arisen as positive conventional dharmas and describes them in a 
negative fashion even more than does Asanga in the principal text, probably 
because (Vasubandhu) was intensely aware of the above-mentioned danger. For 
when doctrine is conceptually understood (parikalpita) in the passage from 
words to understanding, then it will issue in verbal activity that is unconscious 
of paramartha (pratipatti-samvrti, i.e. paratantra). When doctrine is verbally 
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expressed by an inner subjectivity (paratantra) of unreal imagining (abhiita- 
parikalpa), then it is not true. Doctrine is constantly faced with this danger. But 
doctrine itself, according to Vasubandhu, is the outflow of the pure dharmad- 
hatu and is not subject to change, although the inner subjectivity of the practi- 
tioner may be either conscious (paramartha) or unconscious (samvrti) of the 
function of words in regard to paramartha.” 

The term dharmadhatu in the phrase visuddha-dharmadhatu-nisyanda is syn- 
onymous with prakrti-vyavaddana, and can be expressed by other similar terms, 
such as tathatd, sunyatd, bhitakoti, animitta, and paramartha. But within the 
limits that it is pure, i.e., as visuddhi, it corresponds rather to vaimalya- 
vyavadana.*' Outflow (nisyanda) means flowing out of the same essence 
(sadrsah syandah), a result that is consistent with that [essence] (fad-anurtipam 
phalam).” How then does this outflow of the pure dharmadhdatu relate to the 
four kinds of pure dharmas? Doctrine flows out from the same essence, and is a 
consistent result of the dharmadhdatu of undefiled purity. It takes as its object 
original purity. Such doctrine is manifested to an inner subjectivity which is 
conscious of paramartha, and in which the purity of path issues in the purity of 
object. Doctrinal eunuciation, to be of the same essence as dharmadhatu, 
implies the presence of one who has realized undefiled purity, which intends 
original purity as its object. The inner experience of such wisdom is termed 
non-discriminative wisdom (nirvikalpa-jnana). But doctrine is not the realm 
of no thought or no words.** Although this inner experience is said to transcend 
verbal expression (nirabhilapya), yet such intensely aware consciousness 
does manifest itself in verbal expression. Even although it does indeed transcend 
such expression, nevertheless, of necessity, it attempts to embody the directly 
experienced insight in words.** At the initial moment, the object given in the 
wisdom of undefiled purity (paramasya jndanasyarthah, i.e. nirvikalpaj- 
nanasyarthah) i.e. the dharmadhdatu of visuddha-dharmadhatu, flows out as the 
doctrine of wisdom and non-duality. This is doctrine as the outflow of the pure 
dharmadhatu. And such is none other than the passage from enlightenment to 
doctrine. 

In the inner subjectivity of conscious practice (pratipattiparamartha) doc- 
trine issues forth in such a passage from direct insight into words, rather than 
passing from words to understanding. This is vividly described in the Astasahas- 
rika-Prajnaparamita: 


Truly, when doctrine (dharma, i.e. desana) is enunciated by the Tatha- 
gata, those who cultivate that doctrine (dharma-desana) gain insight 
into (saksatkurvanti) and bear in mind (dhdrayanti) that dharmatd. 
And, having insight into, and bearing it in mind, whatever they say, or 
explain, or relate, or speak, or clarify, or understand is all in accord 
with that dharmata. Oh, Sariputra, such good sons, when they narrate 
that dharmata, in nowise contradict it, because such is the outflow of 
the certain doctrine of the Tathagata (tathagata-dharma-desana).*® 
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Haribhadra explains that at the stage of nirvedbhagiya (i.e. that which con- 
duces to insight, the third stage of the path), one cultivates the manifested doc- 
trine, at darsanamarga (the path of insight) one gains direct insight into it, and 
at bhavandmarga (the path of meditation) one bears it in mind.*° This explana- 
tion re-arranges the simpler Prajfdparamita exposition of the necessity of direct 
insight. In order to understand doctrine, the dharmatd must first be given in 
direct experience. And then, by the radical re-orientation of the conventions of 
everyday words, one experiences the passage from enlightenment to words, in 
an outflow from direct insight into words. Spoken words then do not run counter 
to the realm of enlightenment. Those who have had such a direct insight do 
enunciate meaning and embody it in words, as did the sutra writers. In support 
of this, the thrust of poetic understanding cuts through the conventions of every- 
day speech.?” 

Thus Vijfaptimatrata seeks for a radical directional re-orientation from the 
passage from words to understanding to the passage from direct insight to 
words. It takes as its source the Prajnapdaramita literature,** and affirms such an 
occurrence in an inner subjectivity (asraya) that is clearly dependently co- 
arisen. This is why Vijriaptimatrata so throughly analyzes this inner subjectivity 
of practice (pratipatti, i.e. Gsraya) in its relationship to original purity. 


ttl 


In the Vijnaptimatra systematization, everything is included within dharmaa- 
hatu, which is prakrti-vyavadana. It is important to emphasize this point, for 
although Vijfiaptimatrata is formulated in the wrisvabhdva thesis, and 
systematically analyzed in the related explanations of dlayavijfdna, yet this 
entire endeavour is carried out from the prior direct insight into dharmadhatu. 
The term vijfiaptimatra itself is an expression of direct insight. A contrasting 
term is found in verse eighty-one of chapter nine of the Mahaydanasitradlamkara: 


Bodhi (wisdom) is said to have been attained by those non-discrimina- 
tive bodhisattvas, who have seen that everything that has been 
explained is merely discrimination (kalpand-matra).°° 


According to the commentary, the phrase “everything that has been 
explained” refers to the mind previously attained (aupalambhika) in contrast to 
bodhi.” Even though this insight is attributed only to bodhisattvas, it probably 
also applies to the generality of people, for the all-inclusive consciousness 
of both vijfiapti-matra and kalpana-matra is given in a completely non- 
discriminative direct insight. One who has had such an experience knows that he 
himself is included in dharmadhatu, i.e., in prakrti-vyavadana. Being so aware, 
he progresses along the path of a@lambana-vyavadana to marga-vyavadana and 
vaimalya-vyavadana. This systematization of object, practice, and result is 
clearly reflected in the Vijfaptimatrata literature.*! 
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However, what of the inner subjectivity that is unconscious of paramartha 
(pratipatti-samvyti)? Certainly it is also included within the originally pure dhar- 
madhatu, which is, as mentioned above, also termed tathdgata-garbha. One 
must note carefully that here tathdgata-garbha is simply another way of 
expressing prakrti-vyavadana. To borrow Vasubandhu’s own terminology, 
whenever tathagata-garbha is explained, there is Mahayana, because it explains 
the original purity of the four pure dharmas.” Thus, it is a mistake to interpret 
Vijnapti-matrata by means of such tathagata-garbha thought as systematized in 
the Ratnagotravibhaga. But it is also a mistake to reject the notion of original 
purity in Vijfapti-matrata simply because it rejects that version of tathdgata- 
garbha. The first seems to be no longer present in the scholarly community, but 
the second has not yet been entirely eradicated. Nevertheless, there is no contra- 
diction between prakrti-vyavadana and the vijnapti-matra thesis. Original purity 
includes all beings just as they are, whether they are conscious of it or not. But 
at the basis (asraya) of their conscious activity there is a contradiction. In ana- 
lyzing the nature of this conscious subjectivity, Vijnaptimatrata does recognize 
that beings, just as they are, are enmeshed in this contradiction. This is why 
Asanga says that paratantra is not entirely non-existent.*? Furthermore, 
Asanga’s statement, that if paratantra is non-existent, there would be no 
parinispanna, is further explained by Asvabhava to mean that even if both were 
non-existent, parinispanna as prakrti-vyavadana would still exist, even though 
as vaimalya-vyavadana it would not exist. Thus, the denial of the paratantric 
nature of inner subjectivity implies the non-existence of undefield purity as the 
conscious attainment of the result. But even in this case, original purity would 
still be universal and unchangeable. But it is only when the wisdom, which is the 
result of undefiled purity (paramasya jridnasya) gains insight into original purity 
(artha), which includes even unconscious beings (paramasya jndnasyarthah i.e., 
prakrti-vyavadana) just as it is, that one becomes conscious of original purity. 
Through the insight of such wisdom, the doctrine of the Glayavijfidna is formu- 
lated in the context of the trisvabhdva. Thus the relationship between inner 
subjectivity and doctrine is the relationship between the purity of path and the 
purity of object, which obtains in the case of one who is subjectively conscious of 
paramartha. In the case of one who is not so conscious, the relationship of his 
inner subjectivity to doctrine is still defiled, and, while being included within ori- 
ginal purity, constitutes the relationship between paratantra (everyday conscious- 
ness) and parikalpita (conceptualized doctrine). But, whether conscious or not, 
doctrine arises in synergy with the same basic inner subjectivity (asraya), and it 
is herein that the contradiction of consciousness is most deep. 

This relationship is set forth in the explanation of the famous verse on the 
beginningless dhdtu.*° Asvabhava’s commentary rightly indicates that this 
contradiction exists within the same inner subjectivity: 


“The dhatu without beginning, etc.” is without beginning (anddikdlika) 
because it has no limits for its arising (dang po’i mu, purvakoti). Dhatu 
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means cause (hetu), seed (bija). But what kind of cause is it? It is the 
cause of all defiled dharmas (samklesa-dharma), and not the cause of 
the pure (vyavadana). As is said in the next [chapter], “the basis 
(asraya), which becomes permeated by much listening (bahu-sruta) is 
not comprised in dlaya-vijidna, but, being seeds, just as is dlaya- 
vijiana, they are comprised in correct reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara).”** Because it means “holding, (rten, dhrti),” it is “the 
basis of all dharmas (sarvadharma-samdasraya),” and not because it is 
their cause. The meaning of holding is the meaning of basis (dsraya), 
and since it does not have the meaning of cause, the term “basis” is also 
employed. If this were not so, then the term “dhatu” alone would be 
sufficient.*” 


This passage from Asvabhava explains the basic text of Asariga.*® Alaya con- 
sciousness is the cause only of defilement, i.e., of illusion, and Asanga fre- 
quently indicates this contradictory nature of dlaya-vijfiana in contrast to the 
hearing of doctrine (sruta-vasand) within the same inner subjectivity. It is not 
that consciousness is a mixture of both truth and illusion.*” The term dhdtu in the 
original verse may refer to the foundation (asraya) of all dharmas, and include 
both truth and illusion, but, if it be interpreted as @laya-vijfidna, then, in the 
Yogacara formulation, it must be understood only as the cause of defilement. 

The interpretation of dhdtu as tathagata-garbha is a separate and distinct tra- 
dition. Vijhaptimatrata simply takes the Mahayana teaching that sarva-sattvas 
tathagata-garbha (all beings are the womb of tathdgata) to refer to prakrti- 
vyavaddna, and does not expatiate on the point. Thus, inner subjectivity (sattva), 
which is grounded upon dlaya-vijndna, is only illusion, but it is included within 
prakyti-vyavadana. The practice of listening to doctrine (sruta-vdsand), which 
issues in the awareness of this contradictory nature of consciousness, is mdrga- 
vyavadana, even though it occurs within the same inner subjectivity. Such a 
radical reorientation, which occurs in the same inner subjectivity, is a direct 
reversal, and Vijriaptimdatrata sees such as the ouflow of the pure dharmadhatu 
(visuddha-dharmadhatu-nisyanda). In such a process, it is natural that 
Vijiaptimatrata emphasizes that it is difficult to reveal @laya-vijfidna to ordinary 
persons, who yet remain unconscious that it is the basis of their inner subject- 
ivity.°° The foremost characteristic of dlaya is verbal permeation (abhiluapa- 
vasana),*' which is the passage from words to understanding. However, the 
consciousness of this situation, just as it is, is bodhi, i.e., the passage from direct 
insight to words. Such a passage is disrupted by the use of verbal meanings, for 
in their basic nature words are unsuitable to enunciate direct insight. The basic 
capability of words is to communicate, to describe. They are intended to evoke 
action, to point to things. As such, words reflect the process whereby knowledge 
selects from reality,” and their efficacy is always selective and particularized. 
Everyday understanding (vikalpa) is dependent upon the accumulation of such 
selective knowledge in verbal traditions (abhilapa-vasanda), and only from this 
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matrix can one move on to an understanding of new affairs. But the understand- 
ing of new affairs, just as they are (tathatd), is not possible from a matrix of 
already-known verbalized thoughts.*> Such an understanding demands a radical 
re-orientation of inner subjectivity. This re-orientation is thematized as Gsraya- 
parivrtti, and is nothing other than vaimalya-vyavadana. In a word, this is the 
realm of enlightenment. Let us then turn to a fuller consideration of undefiled 


purity. 


IV 


Asvabhava, in his commentary, considers vaimalya-vyavadana as self-evident: 
“This phrase is explained by itself.”** But Vasubandhu adds some further expla- 
nation: 


Vaimalya-vyavadana means that the very same tathata becomes bud- 
dhata, which is characterized ( prabhavita) as pure tathata, inasmuch as 
it is free from the defilements of the obstacles, of passion and know- 
ledge.* 


The phrase “this very same fathata” certainly refers to prakrtivyavadana, for 
prakrti-vyavadana and vaimalya-vyavadana are the same tathata. However, the 
latter is different, inasmuch as it is buddhata, the attainment (praptih) of that 
pre-eminent wisdom (paramasya jnanasya), whereby one’s inner subjectivity is 
radically re-orientated to that tathata, which is severed from ( prahdna) the obs- 
tacles of passion and knowledge. It is the result of conscious practice (prati- 
patti-paramartha). Sthiramati is essentially in agreement with this commentary 
of Vasubandhu when he explains the phrase prapti-paramartha in the Madhyan- 
tavibhaga as: 


It has as its characteristic the re-orientation of the basis (a@srayapar- 
avrtti) which is entirely undefiled (ekdnta-nirmala) tathata.* 


Vaimalya-vyavadana, as the result of practice, is a unitary inner experience, 
in which the severance from obstacles and the attainment of wisdom are not two 
different things. The former emphasizes the negative aspect of severance, the 
latter the positive aspect of wisdom. The term that comprehends both of these 
aspects is bodhi. In the Bodhipatala chapter of the Bodhisattvabhimi, bodhi is 
described as being both the severance from the two obstacles, of passion and 
knowledge, and as the corresponding establishment of the two kinds of 
wisdom.*” In the Bodhyadhikara chapter of the Mahaydanasiitralamkara, where 
bodhi is thematized in verses fifty-six to seventy-six, the positive aspect is 
emphasized.** Both Sthiramati and Asvabhava recognize the internal unity of 
these verses, and offer almost the same commentary. For reasons of space, we 
give the commentary of Asvabhava only: 
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After explaining the maturation of sentient beings (sattva-paripaka), 
[the Mahaydanasiitralamkara] discusses dharmadhatu-visuddhi. What is 
their inner relationship (sambandhana)? This relationship is explained 
as bodhi. The text stated above: 


By means of hundreds of difficult practices, having performed 
rare ascetical practices, having amassed all good, having tra- 
versed a great time period (mahakalpa) and innumerable ages, 
having severed all obstacles, because he has destroyed even 
the most subtle obstacle in all the bhimis: such is buddhata. 
Thus it is like the opening of a basket that contains many 
jewels, which has vast powers.* 


In this manner we have considered bodhi in general. After this, the text 
investigated the maturation of sentient beings from the state (avasthda) 
of having attained buddhata. Bodhi is examined from the aspects of its 
proper nature (svabhdva), cause (hetu), result (phala), activity 
(karman), associated [qualities] (yoga), and function (vriti).© Thus is 
bodhi discussed. 

But what does the bodhisattva cultivate? He cultivates the seven 
stages (gnas bdun po)*' from the stage that benefits both himself and 
others to that of bodhi itself. Up to this point, bodhi has been con- 
sidered in a broad sense as it appears in all the satras, but [in this part] 
it is considered as it appears in a particular sitra. It is for this reason 
that the text takes dharmadhatu-visuddhi as its theme, and thus is 
correct. In the Buddhabhumi-sitra it says: “The stage of Buddha (bud- 
dhabhimi) is comprised by the five dharmas, namely, the dharma- 
dhatu-visuddhi (the immaculate ultimate realm), ddarsanajnana (mirror 
wisdom), samatajrana (equality wisdom), pratyaveksanajndana (won- 
drous insight wisdom), and &krtyanusthdnajnana (performance 
wisdom).”° Because the Buddhabhimisitra first thematized 
dharmadhatu-visuddhi, so it is treated first [in this text]. Thus the 
analysis of the five dharmas must proceed as they are given in the 
Mahayanabuddhabhimisutra.“ 


Dharmadhatu-visuddhi is here understood as the object of the four wisdoms, 


but this does not imply that it is to be equated with prakrtivyavadana.® Rather, 
both the four wisdoms and dharmadhdtu-visuddhi are vaimalya-vyavadana. This 
is so because verse fifty-six, which explains the nature (svabhdva) of dharma- 
dhatu-visuddhi, states that its characteristic is tathatad severed from the defile- 
ments of the obstacles of passion and knowledge, and is also the unexhausted 
supernatural power in both vastu-jfidna (i.e., tat-prsthalabdha-jfiana) and tad- 
Glambanajnidna (i.e., nirvikalpa-jfiana).*’ Since this commentary parallels the 
above description of bodhi, which is characterized as both serverance and 
wisdom, dharmadhatu-visuddhi must pertain to vaimalya-vyavadana. In this 
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understanding the terms dharmadhatu-visuddhi and dharmadhatu are not syn- 
onyms. Dharmadhatu, which is synonymous with prakrtivyavadana, is the 
object of non-discriminative wisdom (tad-dlambanajnana) of dharmadhdtu- 
visuddhi. Thus the word visuddhi is not just an unimportant adjective in the 
phrase dharmadhatu-visuddhi, but is rather to be taken in the same meaning as 
yaimalya. Dharmadhatu-visuddhi is thus definitely not prakrti-vyavadana. 

The terms “resultative severance” and “resultative wisdom” emphasize sever- 
ance and wisdom as the result of marga-vyavadana. These topics are treated, 
respectively, in chapters nine and ten of the Mahdyanasamgraha,® as asraya- 
parivytti and trikdya.”’ But, if dharmadhatu-visuddhi be identified with prakrti- 
vyavadana, as the object of wisdom (jfidna), then asraya-paravrtti, the radical 
re-orientation of consciousness, loses much of its meaning, because its specific 
characteristic is not original purity. Asraya-parivrtti takes place in the inner 
subjectivity of the unconscious practitioner (Glaya-vijnana, 1.e., paratantra), 
which is included within prakrti-vyavadana. This inner subjectivity then becomes 
vaimalya-vyavadana, through the mediation of margavyavadana, and cannot be 
termed prakrti-vyavadana. Since that inner subjectivity of the unconscious practi- 
tioner cannot of itself become conscious of paramartha, the hearing of doctrine 
(Sutra-vasana), which depends on adlambana-vyavadana, is necessary. 

Thus, the main import of this article is to describe the process whereby the 
inner subjectivity that is unconscious of paramartha is radically re-oriented to 
become so conscious, within all-inclusive prakrti-vyavadana, and, within this 
process, to examine the verbal enunciation of the realm of enlightenment as 
asraya-parivrtti, which passes from alambana-vyavadana (doctrine) to marga- 
vyavadana (practice), to issue in vaimalya-vyavadana (realization). The devel- 
opment of the trisvabhdva thesis seems to have occurred in tandem with the 
verbalization of this process. 

If, then, the realm of enlightenment, which has vaimalya-vyavadana as its 
result, is the asraya-parivrtti of Glaya-vijfidna, then what relationship is there 
between sruta-vasand, which plays such a crucial role in alaya-vijidna, and 
Gsraya-parivrtti? Asraya-parivrtti specifically means the severance of the obs- 
tacles of passion and knowledge (klesSajfeyavarana). In Vijfiaptimatratd, the 
severance of passion issues in the body of deliverance (vimukti-kdya), while the 
severance of both obstacles issues in dharma-kaya. Vimukti-kaya is accorded but 
a low value, since it is seen as a Hinayana result.” The severance of the more 
difficult jAeydvarana then becomes a major theme of Mahayana. However, this 
contrasting of klesavarana and jfeyavarana is not of ancient usage,” and prob- 
ably developed together with the new understanding of the fundamental function 
of dlaya-vijfidna as verbalization (abhildpa-vasand).” If such be the case, then 
we can conjecture that the severance of jneyavarana is precisely the radical re- 
orientation of verbalization in Glaya-vijnana, whereby the passage from words 
to understanding is reversed into the issuance of words from direct insight. 


Translated from the Japanese by John Keenan. 
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Notes 


Translator’s Note: Central to any religious thought is the notion of the ultimate. This 
article treats the nature of the ultimate of Yogacara thinking, one of the foundational 
synthesis of Mahayana doctrine. It thus deals with notions that are basic to all later 
Mahayana thinking. It has been a strong point of Japanese Buddhology to interpret 
Chinese and Japanese doctrinal endeavours in light of their earlier Indian predeces- 
sors, for without a clear understanding of Madhyamika and Yogacara, later thinking 
has no context in which to be interpreted. 

This is the point of the Buddha’s hesitation to enunciate the Dharma teaching, even 
when importuned to do so by the Brahma Sahampati: “adhigato myayam dhammo 
gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro nipuno pandita- 
vedaniyo.” (SN, 1, p. 136) 

“tathagata eva Sariputra tathdgatasya dharmam desayed yan dharmams tathdgato 
janati.” (Saddharmapundarika, Nanjio ed., p. 30, 11. 2-3). Another passage states 
that the Buddha’s wisdom is difficult to understand: “gambhiram Sariputra durdrgam 
duranubodham buddha-jfianam” (ibid., p. 29, 1. 2). 

These two tendencies correspond to the two aspects of speech. In his Cours de 
linguistique générale (p. 166), Ferdinand de Saussure writes: “Un systéme linguis- 
tique est une série de différences de sons combinées avec une série de différences 
d’idées.” In this article, then, we distinguish the meaning of words, which corres- 
ponds to a series of thoughts from the physical enunciation of words, which corres- 
ponds to a series of sounds. We understand things because of the meaning of 
everyday words, and this is the tendancy from words to understanding. In contrast, as 
occurs in poetry, a unitary awareness is first enunciated and given in direct insight, 
and then, from within that direct insight, draws upon the power of words. This we 
consider to be the tendancy from direct insight to words. In general, the former is the 
verbal understanding of adults, while the latter can be seen in the verbal learning of 
children. 

Furthermore, in this article the use of the term “direct insight” is quite close to 
Bergson’s notion of intuition: “Nous appelons ici intuition la sympathie par laquelle 
on se transporte a |’intérieur d’un objet pour coincider avec ce qu’il a d’unique et par 
consequent d’inexprimable.” (“La pensée et le mouvant,” Oeuvres, p. 1395) 

For the Prajnaparamita literature, which treats parikalpita, vikalpita, and dharmata, 
and thus has a close relationship with the trisvabhdva thesis, confer my article 
“Miroku Shomosho Wayaku” in Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyo Gakubu Ronshu, No. 6, 
pp. 210-190. For an historical consideration of the date of the composition of this 
chapter, see my “A Consideration of the Byam sus kyi lehu from the Historical Point 
of View” in The Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. XXIV, No. 1, Dec. 
1975. It appears that Asanga at least knew about the existence of a Prajnaparmita 
passage similar to this chapter. 

E. Lamotte, La somme du grand véhicle d’Asanga, I, pp. 37-38; Il, pp. 120-122. 

On vaipulya see my article “Asaringa no Seitenkan — Abhidharma-samuccaya no 
dharmaviniscaya shi ni tsuite” in Sdtdshii Kenkyuin Kenkyusei Kenkyii Kiyd, No. 4, 
pp. 26-30. It is here probably not the name of a particular sutra. Also confer Aramaki 
Noritoshi, “ShGddai j6ron no Etakisho” (Paratantra-svabhava in the Mahayanasam- 
graha) in Indogaku Shironshu, I1V-V, pp. 49-50. 

For the terms vaimalya and prakrti see Ratnagotravibhaga (Johnston ed., p. 80, II, 
15-16): “Tatra visuddhih samasato dvividhda/prakrti-visuddhis vaimalya-visud- 
dhisca.” \n the thought of the Ratnagotravibhaga everything is explained by the rela- 
tionship between these two, but in Vijfiaptimatrata the further two categories of 
marga-vyavadana and Glambana-vyavadana fulfill an important role. 

The Madhydntavibhaga quotes this verse, and attributes it to the Abhidharmasitra: 
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Mayddi-desana bhite kalpitan nasti-desand/ caturvidha-visuddhes tu parinispanna- 
desand/ suddhih prakrti-vaimalyam dlambanam ca margata/ visiddhanam hi 
dharmanam caturvidha-grhitam. (Yamaguchi ed., p. 112) 

9 See Hattori Masaaki, “Dignagra no Hannyaky6 Kaishaku” in Osaka-furitsu Daigaku 
Kiyo (Jimbun-shakai Kagaku), vol. 9, pp. 128-129. The same author indicates the 
verse in Dignaga’s Prajnaparamitapindartha (E. Frauwallner ed. WZKO, III, p. 142), 
which parallels the verse quoted in the above note: prajnaparamitayam hi trin samas- 
ritya desana/kalpitam paratantram ca parinispannam eva ca// nastity-adi-padaih 
sarvam kalpitam vinivaryate/_ mayopamadi-drstantaih paratantrasya desana// 
caturdha vyavadanena parinispanna-kirtanam/prajna-padramitayam hi nadnya bud- 
dhasya desana. This same verse is alluded to in Jfianasrimitra’s Sakarasiddhisdstra 
and in his Sakarasamgrahasutra (A. Thakur ed., Jndanasrimitrani-bandhavali, 
p. 5050, p. 549). Note that in place of the Mahadyanasamgraha’s vaipulya, the term 
prajnaparamitd is used. 

10 yang gang du rnam pa bzhi po de dag las gang yang rung ba zhig bstan pa ni theg pa 
chen po ste/ yongs su grub pa’i ngo bo ston pa yin no shes ’di Itar rig par bya’o //(P. 
ed., No 555 1, Li, 180b6) 

11 de la dang po gnyis ni mi ’gyur bar yongs su grub pa nyid kyi yongs su grub pa’o // 
phyi ma ni phyin ci ma logs par yongs su grub pa yin no // (ibid., 180b6—7) 

12 Nirvikaraviparyasa-parinispattito dvayam. (Nagao ed., 41, I, 22) 

13 Paramartha as practice (pratipatti) is closely related to samvrti as practice 
(pratipatti) in the three kinds of samvrti. Since the original term is the same, both are 
correctly translated as practice. Dependent on whether this practice is conscious of 
paramarthasatya or not, it is either paramartha or samvrti. Thus in this article prati- 
patti-paramartha is rendered as conscious practice, and pratipatti-samvrti as uncon- 
scious practice. 

14 This interpretation of the grammatical forms is found in Bhavaviveka. See Ejima 
Yasunori, “Bhavaviveka Kenkyii I” in Toyo Bunka Kenkyujo Kiyo, No. 51, pp. 
116-117, and p. 130. 

15 artha-paramarthas tathata paramasya jidnasyartha iti krtva/ prapti-paramartho 
nirvanam paramo’artha iti krtva/ pratipatti-paramartho marggah paramo'syatha iti 
krtval (MAV, Nagao ed., p. 41, II. 18-20) 

16 prapti-paramartho nirvanam, _ ekanta-nirmala-tathatasraya-paravrtti-laksanam/ 
(MAVT, Yamaguchi ed., p. 125, II. 19-20) 

17 Vasubandhu’s commentary reads: de yang de bzhin nyid du yod pa yin na sems can 
thams cad la spyi’i mtschan nyid kyis de ni yod pa nyid kyi phyir chos thams cad ni de 
bzhin gshegs pa’i snying po can zhes gsungs so// (180a6—7). Asvabhava’s reads: de 
bzhin nyid ni gsan du mi ’gyur ba’i phyir chos thams cad kyi spyi mtshan nyid yin te/ 
de nyid la brten nas sems can thams cad ni de bzhin gshegs pa’i snying po’o/ zhes 
gsung rab las *byung ngo// (282b1—2). Asvabhava simply explains tatha as being 
within prakrti-vyavaddna, while Vasubandhu indicates that everything is contained in 
prakyti-vyavadana, but they appear to be in essential agreement. See Takasaki Jikido, 
Nyoraizo shis6 no Kenkyi,, pp. 329-330 for both commentaries. 

18 don dam pa ni ye shes mchog gis thob par bya ba’i phyir ro/ (282b34). That which 
must be realized by transcendent wisdom refers to the object realized (artha), but not 
to the realization itself (prapti). His interpretation of paramdrtha means the same as 
paramasya jnanasyartha, i.e., the object of the highest wisdom (tatpurusa). 

19 samvrtir vyavaharah/ (MAVT, Yamaguchi ed., p. 124, 1.16) 

20 See Fang-kuang Pan-jo (T. 8, p. 140a), Ta-hin Pan-jo (T. 8, p. 413c), Ta Pan-jo (T. 
7, p. 422a), and the Tibetan translation of the PaficavimSatisahasrika (P ed., No. 731, 
Di, 228b1-3) and the Astadasasahasrika (P ed., No. 732, Phi, 159a2-5). Also confer 
Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadasasadhasrikaprajiaparmita I: bodhisattvo 
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mahasattvah dvayo satyayo sthitvad sattvanam dharman deSyati. Yaduta samvrti- 
paramartha-satyayo. (p. 89), and its corresponding section in Ta-hin Pan-jo, p. 405a. 
For an alternate interpretation of the Madhyamika position, see Takahashi So, 
“Nagarjuna no Nitaisetsu,” Shukyo Kenkyu, No. 215, pp. 75-97. 

For pratipatti-samvrti see note 13. 

trividha hi samvrtih prajnapti-samvrtih/ pratipatti-samvrtih/ udbhavana-samvytis ca/ 
taya samvrti-satyatvam mila-tatve (i.e., svabhadva-traye) yathakramam veditavyam/ 
(MAV, Nagao ed., p. 41, I. 11-13). 

MAVT, Yamaguchi ed., p. 124, II. 12-14. 

ibid., p. 124, LU. 22-24. 

Doctrinal explanations that flow from the pure dharmadhatu (dharmadhdatunisyanda) 
are always revealed from the side of Buddha. That is, original purity, as paramasya 
Jfanasya-arthah, is enunciated from the enlightenment of undefiled purity. Conven- 
tional truth as manifestation (udbhdvand-samvrti) implies the unenlightened use of 
words to refer to parinispanna. 

de skyed pa’i phyir dmigs pa rnam par byang ba zhes bya ba la de zhes bya ba ni lam 
dang sbyar te/ byang chub kyi phyogs la sogs pa’o//(282b7). 

de skyed pa nyid kyi dmigs pa rnam par byang ba. This translation differs from that in 
the immediately preceding note, as it is the work of a different translator. 

For dvadasanga-vacogata see my “Yuishikisetsu ni okeru Ho to Hossho” (Dharma 
and Dharmata in Vijfaptimatrata) in Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyo Gakubu Ronshi, 
No. 5, p. 157. 

P ed., No. 5551, Li. 180b2-6. 

The Madhyantavibhagafika treats the practice (marga-vyavaddna) of ordinary people 
before they reach darsana-marga as follows: “Why does the practice of ordinary 
people not fail, since it indeed can fail? Because it arises from sruta-vasana, which is 
the outflow of the most pure dharmadhatu.” (katham viparyasta  sati, 
aviparyasanukula bhavati/ suvisuddha-dharmadhatu-nisyandayah sruta-vasanaya 
utpannat). (Yamaguchi ed., p. 186, II. 5—7) Thus conscious practice, as unfailing, 
establishes marga-vyavadana. 

See note 65. 

Haribhadra, Abhisamayalamkaraloka, Wogihara ed., p. 30, II. 8-9. 

In Vijnaptimatrata, non-discriminative wisdom (nirvikalpa-jfidna) is defined as the 
denial of the five conditions, i.e., the severance of the five marks. See Dharmadhar- 
matavibhaga (Yamaguchi Susumu’s “Mirokuzo Ho-Hossh6o Fumbetsuron,” in Yama- 
guchi Susumu Bukkyogaku Bunshi, |, p. 189 and pp. 195-196, note 17). Also 
Mahayanasamgraha (Lamotte ed., ch. VIII, sec. 2), Abhidharmasamuccaya (D ed., 
No. 4049, 74a 40, and Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya (Tatia ed., p. 139, II. 10-26). 

It is in this regard that tat-prsthalabdha-jndna takes as its object nirvikalpa-jndna. 
See note 67, which deals with Asvabhava’s commentary on _ the 
Mahayanasutralamkara. 

Astadasasahasrika-prajhaparamita, Vaidya ed., p. 2, 1. 10—p. 3, I. 2; Wogihara ed., 
pp. 29-30; Tao-hsing Pan-jo (T. 8, p. 425c); and Hsiao-hin Pan-jo (T. 8, p. 537b). 
Abhisamayalamkaraloka, Wogihara ed., p. 30, II. 4-6. 

See Georges Gusdorf, La parole, Introduction Philosophique, 3 (Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1971), p. 73, II. 5-11. 

Mahayanasamgraha, chapter 11, section 21; Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya (N. Taita 
ed., pp. 137-139, chapter IV, section 195b). 

Pasyatam kalpana-matram sarvam etad yathoditam/ akalpabodhisattvanam prapta 
bodhir nirupyate/ (Lévi ed., p. 49). 

Both the commentary of Sthiramati (P ed., No. 533 1, Mi, 161b8—162a3) and that of 
Asvabhava (P ed., No. 5530, Bi, 84b3-4) are identical. 
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In Paramartha’s translation, Vasubandhu’s Mahaydnasamgrahabhasya reads: From 
these ten points, we devolve the three virtues, viz., the unequalled object, the 
unequalled practice, and the unequalled result. (T. 31, p. 156a) The Tibetan version, 
Don gsang ba rnam par phye ba bsdus te bshad pa (P ed., No. 5553, Li, 359b3-6) 
has: the essence of practice is divided into six kinds of (3) entering (pravesa), (4) 
cause-result (hetu-phala), (5) the distinctions of their practice (bhavand-prabheda), 
and (6-7-8) the three learnings (siksa-traya). The object (dmigs-pa, alambana) is 
referred to as (1) the basis of the knowable (jreyasraya), and (2) the characteristic of 
the knowable (jnevalaksana). The characteristic of the knowable, as that which is to 
be known with certitude, is the actual real (dngos su rang gi ngo bos) known object. 
The basis of the knowable is the object as point of support. The result of such practice 
are the two pre-eminent elements of severance and wisdom, and thus they are 
explained last. The underlying theme of the above passage is The Discourse on the 
Mahayana Object, Practice, and Result. 

See note 10. 

Mahayanasamgraha, Lamotte ed., ch. II, section 25. 

gnyis ka med na yongs su grub pa shin tu ’grub pa ma yin nam zhe na/ rang bzhin 
gyis rnam par byang ba ni ‘grub kyi/ dri ma med pa’i rnam par byang ba ni med do 
zhes lan ‘debs sol (282a7-8). 

anadikaliko dhatuh sarva-samasrayah/ tasmin sati gatih sarva nirvandadhigamo ‘pi 
val/, quoted from the Abhidharmasitra in the Trimsikavi jnaptibhasya 
Mahayanasamgraha, chapter I, section 1. 

mang du thos pas bsogs pa’i gnas kun gzhi rnam par shes pas bsdus pa ma yin la/ kun 
gzhi rnam par shes pa Itar tshul bzhin yid la byed pas bsdus pa’i chos rnams kyi sa 
bon gang yin pa’o. This is cited from chapter III, section 1 of the 
Mahdydnasamgraha, and reflects the statement of Asariga himself. 

P ed., No. 5552, Li, 238b8--239a4. 

Ui Hakuyu, in his Shodaijoronkenkyu (pp. 214-215), has argued that the original con- 
ception of Asanga was that dlaya-vijnana was both pure and impure, and that the 
notion that it is cause only of defilement began with Asvabhava and was inherited by 
Dharmapala. But Asvabhava’s passage here reflects Asanga’s statement in the 
Mahayansamgraha, and thus the understanding of alaya as cause only of defilement 
does go back to Asariga. 

Mahayanasamgraha, chapter I, section 46; Lamotte, II, p. 66: “Is the permeation of 
hearing (sruta-vasand) comprised in dlaya-vijndna or not? If it is comprised in alaya, 
then how could it be the seed, which disciplines (pratipaksa) that consciousness? But 
if it is not so comprised, then what is the ground (i.e. foundation) (asraya) for such a 
permeation of hearing? 

For example, chapter, I, section 4 of Mahdydnasamgraha quotes the Samdhinirmo- 
canasutra verse on adana, a synonym for @laya: adana-viidna gambhira-suksmo 
ogho yatha vartati sarvavijo/ balana eso mayi na prakasi ma hdiva atma 
parikalpayeyuh// Also see note 52. 

The Mahayanasamgraha, chapter I, section 58, distinguishes three characteristics of 
alaya: verbal permeation (abhilapa-vasand), permeation of belief in self 
(atmadrstivdsana), and permeation of the elements of existence (bhavadnga-vasana). 
Abhilapa-vasana is the basis of nine of the eleven manifestations (vijfapti) herein 
described, while the other two correspond to atmadrsti- and bhavanga-vasanas. 

The famous parable of the group of blind men and the elephant in chapter I of MS, 
section 20, expresses the difficulty of knowing dlaya-vijridna. (See Udana, VI, 4, pp. 
68-69) The group of blind men selectively extract parts of the elephant. But, even by 
gathering them together, they are unable to know the whole of the elephant. In order 
to know the whole, just as it is, it must be given in direct insight. 
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Confer Bergson, “La pensée et le Mouvant.” Oeuvres, pp. 1320-1323. 

dri ma med pas rnam par byang ba zhes bya ba ni tshig de nyid kyis bshad zin tol! 

P ed., No. 555 I, Li, 180a7-8. 

MAVT, Yamaguchi ed., p. 125; cited in note 16. 

tatra bodhih katama. samasato dvividham ca prahanam dvividham ca jnidnam bodhir 
ity ucayate. tatra dividhiam prahanam klesGvaranam jneydvaranam ca. dvividham 
punar jndnam yat kles@varana-prahanac ca nirmalam sarva-klesa-niranubaddha- 
jidnam jneydvarana-prahdna ca yat sarvasmin jieye apratihatam anavarana- 
jianam. (Bodhisattvabhumi, Wogihara ed., p. 88, I. 1-7) 

See my article “Asvabhava’s Commentary on the Mahdyanasutralamkara 1X. 56-76” 
in The Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. XX, No. I, pp. 473-465. 
Mahayanasitralamkara, 1X, verse 3 (Lévi ed., p. 33). 

For these six meanings, see Takasaki Jikido, “Description of the Ultimate Reality by 
means of the Six Categories in Mahayana Buddhism,” in The Journal of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 24-33. 

These words are translated as don rnam pa bdun in the Tibetan translation of Sthira- 
mati’s commentary. They are probably cited from the Mahdydnasutralamkara, but | 
have been unable to locate the reference. 

In place of “all the sitras” Sthirmati has Gzungs kyi bdang phyug go rgyal po, 1.¢., 
Saddharmapundarika, and so forth. 

From this description, Asvabhava appears to consider the Buddhabhumisutra as the 
basis of the Mahayanasitralamkara. Sthiramati is in accord with this understanding. 
However, recently the opposite view has been expressed by Takasaki Jikido in 
“Hosshin no Ichigenron,” in Hirakawa Akira Hakase Kanreki Kinen Ronshi — 
Bukkyo ni okeru Ho no Kenkyi, p. 239, n. 38. 

P ed., No. 5530, Bi, 80b5-81a5. 

In the above cited article (note 63) Takasaki Jikido mentions “the separation of the 
wisdom aspect from the dharmadhatu per se” and “the separation of the principle 
from wisdom.” I understand this as the distinction between dharmadhdatu and dhar- 
madhatuvisuddhi, i.e., as the distinction between prakrti-vyavadana and vaimalya- 
vyavadana. It is clear that the historical development of this distinction in Yogacara is 
of the utmost importance. I think this distinction was first formulated as a description 
of vaimalya-vyavadana in the light of prakrti-vyavadana, and did not see the basic 
dharmadhatu-visuddhi as vaimalya-vyavadana, i.¢., aS asraya-parivrtti. However, 
when viewed in this manner, vaimalya-vyavadana becomes absorbed into prakrti- 
vyavadana. The result of such an absorption is that tathatd, i.e., prakrti-vyavadana 
becomes aloof from and unrelated to all dharmas. See my article “Shojo Hokai Ko” 
(Historical Remarks on the Development of Interpretations of Dharmadhatu- 
visuddhi) in Nanto Bukkyo, No. 37, pp. 1-28. 
sarva-dharma-dvayavara-tathata-suddhi-laksanah/ Vastu-jnana-tad-alamba-vasitak- 
gaya-laksanah// (Lévi ed., p. 44). 

Asvabhava’s commentary states: “Being tathatd of all dharmas, it is characterized by 
purity from the two obstacles of passion and knowledge. That is to say, because it is 
purified from the obstacles of passion and knowledge, it has become pure of them. 
But what is pure? The tathatd of all dharmas, and because of this we speak of asraya 
Parivrtti (gnas yongs su gyur pa) of tathata. Vastu-jnana is subsequently attained 
wisdom (tat-prsthalabdhajidna). By the word vastu (phenomenal) is meant 
the paratantric nature of dlaya-vijidna. Because of this we speak of the radical re- 
orientation of the basis of the ineptitudes of consciousness (dausthulyasraya- 
parivrtti). The radical re-orientation of this paratantric nature is the sphere (gocara) 
of nirvikalpa-prsthalabdha-jndana, and is not the sphere of any other widsom. Tad- 
dlambana-jridna, the wisdom that intends that as its object, has as its characteristic 
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the supernatural power (vasita) that knows not exhaustion, and because of this we 
speak of the radical re-orientation of the basis of the path (margasraya-parivrtti). The 
word tad [of tad-alambana-jridna] indicates the dharmadhdatu mentioned above. As 
that which is characterized by the abiding that knows no exhaustion, nirvikalpa-jnana 
attains that abiding without exhaustion in tathata, because it freely, abidingly, and 
universally operates. Prsthalabdha-jnana intends as its object that which is unfailing, 
and attains abiding without exhaustion in regard to paratantra-svabhava.” (81a5—b6) 
See my article “Sanshu Tenne K6” (On the Triple Asraya-parivrtti) in Bukkyo-gaku, 
No. 2, esp. pp. 57-58. 

See quotation in note 41. 

Mahayanasamgraha, chapter IX, section 1. Also confer chapter X, section 1. 
Samdhinirmocanasutra, Lamotte ed., Chapter X, section 2, p. 149. The 
Mahayanasamgraha, chapter 1, section 10, explains that the reason why dlaya, i.e. 
dddna-vijana is not presented to sravakds is because this term “refers to a subtle 
object. Sravakas do not venture to know all knowable objects (sarvajrieya). Thus, 
without it being presented to them, they realize wisdom. Because they realize vimukti- 
kaya, it need not be presented to them. But bodhisattvas do venture to know all 
objects, and thus it is presented to them. For, if they did not know it, it would not be 
easy to realize the wisdom of all wisdoms (sarvajnajnana).” 

Samdhinirmocanasitra, [X, section 28 (Lamotte ed., p. 145, i. 33) appears to be the 
first instance. 

Asanga’s statement in note 51 appears to be the first instance. 
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REALISM AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS-ONLY* 


Hattori Masaaki 
Source: The Eastern Buddhist, new series 21, 1 (1988): 23-60. 


1. Critique of realism 


Introduction 


The doctrine of alaya-consciousness (vijfdna) is a theory which accounts for the 
formation of mental images without dependence on external objects. “Alaya” is 
a derivative of the verb “d-i1,” which means “settle down upon” or “abide in” 
something and connotes a “dwelling,” “receptacle” or “storehouse.” For 
example, “himdlaya” means “storehouse of snow.” The dlaya-consciousness is 
said to be a storehouse in which the residual force (va@sana) of all previous 
experiences has been stored up as latent impressions. The Vijfianavada theory is 
that an image appears when the latent residual force of experience is actualized, 
and that this image is not formed by the cognition of an external object. This 
theory makes clear that empirical cognition is karmic and stresses the need to 
find an absolute knowledge which transcends the level of empirical cognition. 
This Vijfianavada theory, which denies the existence of external entities as 
objects of cognition, naturally invites the opposition of all schools which took a 
realist position. In responding to that opposition and criticizing realism, the 
Vijfianavada thinkers firmly established their own representationalist epistemo- 
logy. In the philosophical tradition of Abhidharma, they developed extremely 
subtle theories with regard to the problems raised in epistemology. 

A criticism of realism is to be found in a coherent form in the Vimsatikd.' It is 
believed that Vasubandhu, after criticizing the various theories of realism in this 
small work, then wrote the Trimsikd,’ which expounds the theory of “the trans- 
formation of consciousness” (vijfidna-parinama). This dispute between the 
Vijfianavadins and the various schools of realism was repeated again and again 
in later periods, but the main points of the dispute can already be seen in 
Vasubandhu’s exposition in the Vimsatika. Subsequently, Dignaga wrote the 
Alambanapariksa,’ in which he clarified the necessary conditions of an object of 
cognition, based on Vasubandhu’s explanations. He also criticized realism from 
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the same perspective, providing the basis for Vijfiianavada epistemology. The 
theory that he expounds in this text became the basis for all later philosophical 
discussions concerning the object of cognition. In the following discussion, | 
will use these two works in order to clarify the nature of Vijnanavada epis- 
temology. 


Four questions and responses 


In the beginning of the Vimsatika, Vasubandhu quotes this passage from the 
Hua Yen Sutra (Dasabhimika Section, T. 278). “Oh Jinaputra (Sons of the 
Buddha), in reality the Triple World is Mind-Only,” and then expounds the 
Vijfianavada theory that all the things of this world, like the net-shaped hairs that 
appear in the illusion of a man suffering from a vision disorder, are unreal, and 
exist only as images. Four questions are raised by the opponents of this theory. 

If external objects are not real, and images result from the residual force of 
experience which is latent in the mind, then: 


(1) Why is it that the image of a certain thing occurs only in a specific place and 
not anywhere? 

(2) Moreover, why does the image in that place occur only at a specific time, 
and not at any time? 

(3) The illusion of a non-existent hair occurs only for the person with a visual 
disorder, and not for other people. In contrast, the image of a given thing 
does not occur for only one person, but occurs in the minds of all the people 
who are in the same place and time. How is this explained? 

(4) Such things as appear in the illusion of a person with a vision disorder and 
as are seen in a dream do not, in fact, have efficacy. If, in a dream, one is 
bitten by a snake or injured by a weapon, it would not be the case that, on 
waking, poison is circulating in the body or that a scar remains. However, 
what is presented as images when one is awake actually achieves efficacy. 
How are these things to be explained? 


Vasubandhu answers these objections in the following manner: 


(1, 2) The fact that images occur within the limits of space and time 
does not necessarily presuppose the fact that what is presented as 
images really exists in an external world. This is because in a dream, 
although there is no real object, such images as a flower garden, a man, 
or a woman, are seen only in a certain specific place. Moreover, they 
are not seen at any time in that place, but only at a certain specific time. 
(3) All those who have fallen into the state of ravenous ghosts as a 
result of deeds done in a previous existence, when facing a river 
flowing with pure water, together embrace the image of a river filled 
with pus, urine and excrement, and of the existence of watchmen, who 
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are not actually there, on guard with cudgels and swords in their hands. 
Consequently, just because an image occurs in the minds of more than 
one person, there is no reason to admit the existence of objects in the 
external world. 

(4) Wet dreams occur as a result of sexual intercourse experienced in a 
dream; which is to say that even non-existent things do, in fact, achieve 
efficacy. 


Vasubandhu goes on to explain all four of these points using the following 
hell simile. Sinners who have fallen into hell see such things as those who inflict 
punishment on them, and see iron mountains which press in to crush them. 
Moreover, not just one, but all persons see these things. Thus, although such 
things as tormentors do not really exist, the sinners in hell are actually made to 
suffer. 

The Sarvastivadins believe that the demons, etc., are real, but this cannot be 
said to be a valid opinion because the demons do not feel the torments inflicted 
on the sinners. On the other hand, the Sautrantikas regard the demons, etc., as no 
more than subjective images, but they do not completely deny the reality of 
those images as do the Vijfianavadins. They say this is because the sinners in 
hell produce certain kinds of material elements by means of the remaining force 
of deeds committed in the past, and these cause images of cudgel-wielding 
demons and groves of iron trees which torment sinners with their thorns. In his 
criticism of the Sautrantika view Vasubandhu leads us into the Vijfianavada 
theory which is as follows. The latent residual force of action permeates the 
stream of consciousness of the actor and does not exist outside of that stream. 
Consequently, instead of hypothesizing that the residual force produces material 
elements outside of the mind, it is more valid to think that when this residual 
force becomes actual, and a specific transformation occurs in the stream of con- 
sciousness, images of demons, etc. appear. 

If we assume that images produced in the mind are things that arise from spe- 
cific transformations of the stream of consciousness, and that objects which 
produce images do not really exist in an external world, then our daily experi- 
ences can be compared to a dream. Vasubandhu does, in fact, use the simile of a 
dream in replying to the questions raised by his critics. The Vijfianavada 
thinkers after him also recognized that the dream consciousness that sees unreal 
objects was an apt simile and made repeated use of it. 

However, it might be objected that because the objects seen in a dream disap- 
pear when we are awake, we know clearly that they are not real. It might also be 
objected that we do not experience objects seen when we are awake in the same 
way we experience dream objects. 

Responding to these questions, Vasubandhu says, “A person who is not yet 
awake does not realize the fact that the objects seen in a dream are not real.” A 
dreaming person does not know that the objects that appear in his own con- 
sciousness do not actually exist. The daily experience of the people of the world 
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is also the same. Because people have continued to hold, from past lives, the 
mistaken conception that external objects exist, they fall into the deep sleep of 
that latent residual force and do not realize that such objects do not, in fact, 
exist. However, when our knowledge of the mundane world has been purified 
through the eye-opening attainment of an imageless transmundane knowledge 
which counteracts the latent residual force, we awaken to the fact that the object 
does not really exist. 

Vasubandhu’s response clearly reveals that Vijfianavada philosophy has as its 
basic theme the awakening from dreamlike empirical cognition and the attain- 
ment of transmundane knowledge. The fact that empirical cognition is common 
to all people does not mean that such cognition is correct; it means no more than 
that people have the same dream because of similar karma in former lives. It 
was not the purpose of the Vijfianavada thinkers to inquire into the grounds of 
empirical cognition, given the fundamental fact that such cognition is character- 
ized by a universal consensus. They understood all of empirical cognition as 
karma, and concertedly focused on finding a position which transcended karma. 
The analogy of dreams, ravenous ghosts and hell points to a position that tran- 
scends the level of the realists’ discussion of the structure of cognition. 
However, subordinating this religious aspect within their argument, the 
Vijfianavada school stood on the same level as the realists and pursued the 
investigation of epistemological problems. 


Three types of realism 


In the Vimsatika, Vasubandhu divided the theories that the object of cognition 
actually exists in the external world into three types. These theories are first 
divided into two types depending on whether the externally existent object of 
cognition is understood as a composite body formed from various parts, such as 
a jar which is made up of a neck, main body and foot, or whether it was under- 
stood as a unitary thing. If we push to its logical conclusion the position in 
which a single material body is understood as a composite body, by repeatedly 
dividing the various parts that make up the composite body into their respective 
parts until the dividing is carried to its limit, we will arrive at the atom 
(paramdanu). In the case in which numerous atoms are recognized as composing 
a single composite body, there are two more theories, depending on the way in 
which the atoms are arranged. Thus Vasubandhu presents the following three 
theories. That which is believed to exist externally as an object of cognition is 
one of the following: 


(1) a unitary thing such as the whole hypothesized by the Vaisesika, or 

(2) a collection of atoms which have not congealed, and thus have spaces 
between them, as viewed by the Sarvastivadins, or 

(3) a thing that has achieved a single, coarse form, not apparent in a unitary atom, 
many atoms having assembled without spaces, as in the Sautrantika theory. 
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Through successive refutation of these three types of realism Vasubandhu estab- 
lishes the Vijfianavada theory. The important points of his critique of realism are 
as follows: 


(1) A unitary thing does not exist anywhere as a whole distinct from its various 
parts. 

(2) Since, without spatial extension, individual atoms would not be cognizable, 
then even if many came together, they still could not become an object of 
cognition. 

(3) Since it is not possible to demonstrate the fact that the atom is a single sub- 
stance, it also could not be demonstrated that the numerous atoms which 
have come together comprise an aggregation with a coarse form. 


Vaisesika realism 


The theory of the Vaisesika and their offshoot, the Nyaya school, is that the 
whole which is composed of many parts exists as a unitary entity, distinct from 
its parts. For example, a cloth exists as something different from the threads 
which make it up, and a jar exists as a unitary substance different from the two 
bowl-shaped pieces from which it is made. The cloth and the jar are considered 
not to be simply a combination of the respective material causes, but to exist as 
something newly created from, and independent of, the combination of these 
causes. 

This Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine runs counter to the Buddhist position that all 
entities are the combination of various factors. Nagarjuna criticized this Nyaya 
view in his Vaidalya-prakarana,‘ where he argued that the whole does not exist 
separate from the parts. Vasubandhu’s denial of the whole follows Nagarjuna’s 
argument. It is on this question of the whole and the parts that we can clearly see 
the difference between the Buddhist and the realist views of reality. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika believed that concepts and the words which signify 
them are all real things. In technical terms these are called the “padartha” 
(word-meaning) where “artha” is the externally existent referent of words. For 
example, corresponding to the word “cow,” there exists a substance (dravya), 
cow, and corresponding to words such as “white” or “walking” attributed to that 
cow, are the real quality (guna), white (color), and the real activity (karma), 
walking. Further, since “cow” can be used to refer to white cows or spotted 
cows, standing cows or walking cows, there also exists as its referent a cow-in- 
general—that is, universality (samanya) which makes all cows cows. At the 
same time, there also exists particularity (viSesa) to distinguish the referent of 
“cow” from horses, etc. Because white (color) and walking, universality and 
particularity are combined with the substance in an inseparable relationship, this 
relationship also exists, and is called “inherence” (samavaya). Hence, the judg- 
ment, “this cow is white” corresponds to a real state in which the quality 
referred to by “white” inheres in the substance referred to by “cow.” 
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In this way, the Vaisesika divide what exists as “word referents” into six cat- 
egories: substance, quality, action, universality, particularity, and inherence (or 
necessary relation). These six are given in the Vaisesika-siitra,> which outlines 
the school’s system. Whereas these six all correspond to positive concepts, a 
seventh category of “non-existence” (abhava) was added in later times to corres- 
pond to negative concepts. So, for example, the sentence, “The cow is not in the 
cowshed,” refers to the non-existence in the cowshed of the cow; and the sen- 
tence, “The cow is not a horse,” refers to the non-existence in the horse of the 
cow. 

Needless to say, among these “‘word referents” it is substance which occupies 
the central place: the others exist as factors inhering in and limiting the sub- 
stance. There is no white color independent of something such as a cow or a 
piece of cloth. Neither is there any walking which does not inhere in some sub- 
stance. Substance too, however, does not exist as pure substance. It always 
exists determined by its qualities, etc.: a cow is white, black or some other color; 
it is walking, standing, etc. As mentioned earlier, the word “cow” refers to a cor- 
responding substance, cow. But while the word or concept “cow” can refer to all 
cows, the substance we cognize is always some particular cow, and not cows in 
general. Buddhists, therefore, argue that “cow” is a general concept constructed 
by the subject through the operation of abstraction from a plurality of indi- 
viduals; it does not correspond to any real entity. The Vaisesika position, 
however, is that the universal, cowness, which makes all the particular sub- 
stances, cows, exists independently of the subject. And it is because the sub- 
stance is determined by this universal that we grasp it as a cow. This individual 
substance restricted by the cowness is also determined by qualities, actions, and 
the other categories. 


Substance 


According to the Vaisesika theory, then, the object of our cognition is the sub- 
stance as determined by the various other categories; the cognition of quality, 
actions, and so on always presupposes the cognition of some substance. Since 
what is cognized is a “word referent,” we can express it through language. 
Words, according to the Vaisesika (theoreticians), are signs established by the 
ancients to transmit concepts derived from the cognition of entities. 
Prasastapada (sixth century) in his systematic treatise on Vaisesika, Padarthad- 
harmasamgraha,° says that reality has three aspects: existing, being verbally 
expressed, and being the object of cognition; in the VaiSesika system these three 
are essentially indistinguishable. What exists is what is expressed by language, 
and language expresses what is perceived. 

The perceived substance is expressed by words such as “cow,” “cloth,” and 
“Jar.” The substance directly cognized is simply “this,” but, because at the same 
time we also cognize the determining universal, cowness, “this” becomes per- 
ceived and expressed as “something possessing the cowness”—i.e., as “cow.” 
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Similarly, because we simultaneously cognize the determinant of quality and 
action, “this” becomes perceived as “a white cow” or as “a walking cow,” and 
can be expressed in sentences such as, “This cow is white,” or “This cow is 
walking.” One substance can also serve as a limiting factor for another sub- 
stance. For example, the expressions, “This cow has a horn,” or “He has a 
stick,” are based on the cognition of a cow determined by a horn or of a man 
determined by a stick. 

The Vaisesika divide substances (dravya) into nine types: earth (prthivi), 
water (jala), fire (tejas), air (vayu), ether (akasa), space (dik), time (kala), soul 
(Gtman), and mind (manas). These substances, moreover, are divided into those 
which are made up of a plurality of elements and those which are not. Sub- 
stances that are not composed of elements are the five from ether on and the 
individual atoms of earth, water, fire, and air.’ When these atoms combine they 
make new substances which are separate, individual entities, possessing their 
own existence, and capable of being expressed by their own specific terms. 
Thus, atoms are called “causal substances” and the entities produced by their 
combination are called “resultant substances.” Moreover, those “resultant sub- 
stances” themselves can combine to produce new substances. Thus, independent 
of the torso, legs, tail, etc. there exists the substance, cow, and independent of 
the threads there exists the substance, cloth. The referents of the words “cow” or 
“cloth” exists as an individual whole separate from their respective parts. 

Uddyotakara® gives the following argument for the reality of the whole. If the 
whole is not something other than the sum of the parts, and does not have its 
own existence different from these parts, then we could not perceive, for 
example, a tree in the garden as a “tree.” What we actually cognize is only the 
part of the tree facing us; we do not cognize the other side or the interior of 
the tree. Nevertheless, we can perceive as a “tree” the object of our cognition. 
The reason for this is that the whole, “tree,” is present in the part we cognize. He 
also gives the following examples. If we pull one part of a cloth, we pull the 
whole cloth; if we hold one part of a jar, we hold the whole jar. This would not be 
possible if the cloth and jar were only the sum of their parts. If we pull or lift one 
part of a pile of dust, for example, we do not thereby pull or lift the whole. Thus, 
we see the “cloth” and “jar” are present in the parts as separate single wholes. 


Substance does not exist 


In opposition to the Vaisesika’s viewpoint that concepts and words all corres- 
pond to reality, Buddhists are of the opinion that what is expressed by words is 
not real and that words are only signs made for the purpose of daily functioning. 
What we express by a word such as “cow” or “man” is no more than a tempor- 
ary collection of various elements which does not have existence as a thing in 
itself. From the beginning, Buddhists took the position that human existence was 
an aggregation of five types of physical and mental elements (the five skandhas), 
and denied any human substance outside of these elements. The aggregation of 
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elements, changing its aspect moment after moment, forms a stream. Eventually 
the collected elements disperse. There is no human existing as the substance cor- 
responding to any such name. 

In The Questions of King Milinda, a dialogue between the Bactrian king, 
Menander, and the Buddhist monk, Nagasena, there is a passage in which 
Nagasena employs a skillful simile to show that the substance, man, does not 
exist. To the King’s question, “What, Sir, is your name?” Nagasena replies that 
as far as people of the world are concerned, he is Nagasena, but that ““Nagasena” 
is merely an appellation, and there is no personal substance corresponding to it. 
The king is doubtful and raises the objection that if there is no personal sub- 
stance, then there is no one who controls his conduct, no one who devotes 
himself to spiritual cultivation, no one who experiences the holy state; and there 
is no one who kills, steals, or commits any other of the Five Major Transgres- 
sions. The consequence of such a position is, therefore, a complete denial of 
good and evil deeds, as well as the fruit of such deeds. Then, thinking that 
without some entity to which it referred there could be no name, the King 
inquired to what entity the name “Nagasena” has been given: is it the hair of the 
head? the hair of the body? ... the skin? ... the flesh? ... the nerves? ... the 
bones? ... the heart? ... the liver? ... blood? ... the brain? is it all of these com- 
bined? is it something other than these? In response to these questions, 
Nagasena, taking the chariot in which the king has come as an example, now 
questions the King.° 

“Then if you came, Sire, in a carriage, explain to me what that is. Is it the 
pole that is the chariot?” 

“T did not say that.” 

“Ts it the axle that is the chariot?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Ts it the wheels, or the framework, or the ropes, or the yoke, or the spokes of 
the wheels, or the goad, that are the chariot?” 

And to all these he still answered no. 

“Then is it all these parts of it that are the chariot?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“But is there anything outside them that is the chariot?” 

And still he answered no. 

“Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover no chariot. Chariot is a mere empty 
sound. What then is the chariot you say you came in? It is a falsehood that your 
majesty has spoken, an untruth! There is no such thing as a chariot!” 

In this way, the king who had intended to press Nagasena with his questions 
is himself pressed by the same questions, and in the end, arrives at the position 
Nagasena had wanted to take. 

“I have spoken no untruth, reverend Sir. It is on account of its having all 
these things—the pole, and the axle, the wheels, and the framework, the ropes, 
the yoke, the spokes, and the goad—that it comes under the generally under- 
stood term, the designation in common use, of ‘chariot.’ ” 
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“Very good! Your Majesty has rightly grasped the meaning of ‘chariot.’ And 
just even so it is on account of all those things you questioned me about—the 
thirty-two kinds of organic matter in a human body, and the five constituent ele- 
ments of being—that I come under the generally understood term, the designa- 
tion in common use, of ‘Nagasena.’ ” 

This simile is quite famous, and is found in the Samyuttanikaya.'° Candrakirti 
too, in his commentary to the Madhyamakakarikd,'' uses this simile of the 
chariot to explain the concept of “dependent origination,” in which all things 
exist only in relation to others, and do not possess own-being. 


The Sarvastivada view 


The Buddhist theory that a thing that is made up of many components is only 
tentatively referred to by a single name, and that no substance corresponding to 
names exists clearly differs from the Vaisesika view that there is a unitary whole 
separate from its composite parts and indicated by a word. Yet, even if we 
accept as non-existent the thing which is given a name, can’t we assume that the 
components really exist? Even if there is no such substance as a chariot, do not 
the shafts, axles, and wheels which compose it exist? If we take it that even they 
exist as something in name only, and are not real, what ultimately exists? The 
answer to such questions is layed out in the philosophical system of the Abhid- 
harma. 

The Sarvastivadins recognize as ultimate entities 75 kinds of elements 
(dharma-s), divided into five groups: material entities (rupa), thought (citta), 
thought functions (mentals, caitasika), things dissociated from thought (citta- 
viprayuktasamskara), and unconditioned things (asamskrta). They are not some- 
thing produced from other elements, nor can they be changed by other elements, 
nor are they things which ever loose their own inherent characteristic. For 
example, fire, a primary element, exists independently of other elements, does 
not loose its own homogenous nature, and has the inherent characteristics of 
heat. Water in a pot placed on a stove becomes hot, and a hot wind blows on a 
burning desert, but the water’s heat and the wind’s heat are something imparted 
by the fire of the stove and the sun, and if those conditions should cease to exist 
the heat is lost. Consequently in both the wind and the water heat is not an inher- 
ent characteristic. On the other hand, the heat of fire is never lost under any con- 
ditions. The primary element of fire which possesses heat is an ultimately 
existent element. 

There seems to have been a problem about whether the number of ultimately 
existent elements counted by the Sarvastivadins is seventy-five or not, but the 
various treatises of this school are united on the point of making of material enti- 
ties eleven types. The eleven types are the five organs of cognition (eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, and body-organ of touch awareness), the five objects of these 
organs (color-shape, sound, odor, taste, and tactile sense data) as well as unman- 
ifested form. The cognitive organs of eye and ear, etc. are said to be a kind of 
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matter that is translucent and invisible, having the function of seeing and 
hearing, etc., and are called special transformations of the primary elements 
(bhitavikaravisesa), earth, water, fire, and air. Whereas we would regard these 
cognitive organs to be distinct from the visible bodily organs, such as the eyeball 
and ear orifice, within which they reside, the Sarvastivadins considered them to 
be special material organs in their own right. The unmanifested form is the 
potential force remaining after the bodily activity which was manifested as form, 
and the potential force remaining after the function of words which were mani- 
fested as sound; it is a material substance which is invisible and which does not 
vie with other elements. 

The five kinds of objects, other than the four primary elements themselves, 
are all made from the primary elements. Thus, we must first take note of the dis- 
tinctive view of the Sarvastivadins concerning the primary elements. According 
to the Abhidharmakosa-bhdsya (dhatu-nirdesa),’* the primary elements are 
earth, water, fire, and air, but they, being included under tactile sense data (tan- 
gibles) within the five kinds of objects, are not deemed to be color-shape (riipa). 
Earth is hardness, not a hard thing. Water is dampness, not a damp thing. Sim- 
ilarly, fire is warmth and wind is motion. Here the primary elements are not 
being thought of as material causes of concrete matter, but as characteristics 
possessed by substances. 

In the earlier texts, earth is clearly revealed to be a hard substance. If we con- 
sider this hard substance in terms of the human body, it is hair, nails, teeth, etc., 
and in terms of the external world, rocks, tiles and pebbles, etc. Water in people 
is sweat, tears, urine, etc., and again in the external world, such things as rain 
and dew, or wine and milk. However, in the Mahavibhasa" there gradually 
arises the tendency to abstract from these concrete substances those tangible 
properties which they possess, namely, hardness, dampness, etc., and it is here 
that the interpretation of the four primary elements are hardness, dampness, 
warmth, and motion clearly appears. 

This tendency of Sarvastivada to abstract things is seen in its interpretation of 
the four primary elements, as well in its interpretation of the five kinds of 
objects. Color-shape (rijpa) is divided into color as such (varna), and form 
(samsthana); the former are of four types, blue, yellow, red, and white, to which 
is added shadow, light, brightness, darkness, cloudiness, smokiness, dustiness, 
and fogginess, making twelve types altogether; the latter (shape) is of eight 
types, long, short, square, round, convex, concave, straight, and crooked. Sound, 
smell, and taste are divided into eight, four, and six types respectively. Tactile 
sense data totals eleven types since, besides the four primary elements, there are 
seven types, such as smoothness and roughness. The colors blue, yellow, etc., 
the forms, long, short, square, round, etc., sound, smell, taste, and tactile sense 
data are attributes of matter, and are not to be thought of as material entities in 
themselves. A blue thing, a round thing, or a thing that makes a sound has a defi- 
nite mass and exists as impenetrable (sa-pratigha) matter, occupying a space 
corresponding to its mass, but it is difficult for us to conceive of a blue color, a 
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round shape, an emitted sound, etc. existing as such matter. They are attributes 
of matter, grasped by the functions of seeing and hearing. The Sarvastivadins, 
taking an epistemological point of view, abstracted from concrete matter the 
attributes corresponding to each of the cognitive functions of the subject, and 
considered these to be material entities. In this way, concrete matter is analyzed 
into color and form, etc., down through tactile sense data. 


Atom theory 


If we carry to its logical conclusion the Sarvastivada theory which analyzes 
material existence into elements such as color and shape, etc., then the fact that 
matter has spatial extension becomes inexplicable. If we assume that color and 
shape, themselves, have extension, then there couldn’t be any shape where there 
is color, and in the space occupied by shape, there would be no room for tactile 
sense data to enter. It would be impossible to appreciate a celadon porcelain 
jar’s feeling of smoothness while enjoying its color. However, the Sarvasti- 
vadins did not carry their logic to the point of denying that matter is extended. 
They did think of material entities as having spatial extension. It is in their atom 
theory that this way of thinking can be seen. 

All material entities are aggregation of atoms (paramadnu). The four primary 
elements are no exception to this. The individual atoms has no extension, but 
atoms do not exist alone; even the particles of dust floating in the sun’s rays 
which shine through a window are “assembled atoms” and have extension. 
Atoms are not homogeneous. The atoms of earth, water, fire, and wind each 
differ in substance. Colors and shapes, etc. are things made up of the four 
primary elements, and colors are thought to be collections of color atoms and 
shapes collections of shape atoms. Thus, when something in the external world 
is cognized, even in the case of the simplest inorganic substance, it is said to be 
cognized as a synthesis of at least eight elements, the four primary elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind, and color-shape, odor, taste, and tactile sense data. 
In cases of a thing possessing the organs of touch (body), sight, hearing, etc., or 
again of a thing which emits sound, to these eight are added other elements cor- 
responding to the respective cases. Quantitative differences in a thing originate 
from qualitative differences of the atoms. The hardness of a certain thing is 
because the power of the earth atoms of that thing is greater than the others. If 
one mixes cracked barley and salt together and tastes it, only the salty taste will 
be sensed, not the taste of the barley. In the same way, it is said that when the 
atoms of the eight kinds of elements are combined, if the strength of the earth 
atom is greater than that of the other atoms, only hardness will be sensed. 

As the preceding explanation shows, the Sarvastivadins did not think that the 
characteristics of hardness, dampness, warmth, and movement, or color and 
shape, etc. existed in themselves. What exists as a cognizable object is made up 
of eight elements, and has spatial extention. Tactile sense data such as hardness, 
etc. and color-shape, etc. represent conceptual abstractions from concretely 
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existing things and are elements corresponding to our cognitive organs. In this 
way, the Sarvastivadins reified each of the elements thus abstracted. A concrete 
material object, a jar made from clay for example, if seen by the sight organ, is a 
russet color and has a round shape. If felt by the organ of touch, it has a rough, 
hard feeling. A “jar” is a synthesis of these elements. If the jar falls to the floor, 
it will be smashed, but the color and shape, etc. remain. Even when that jar 
ceases to exist, the same color and shape are seen in other jars, and the rough 
feeling and the hardness also continue to exist somewhere else. Color-shape 
down through tactile sense data (i.e., the five elementary objects of the cognitive 
organs) are constant and unchanging, but a concrete material object which is a 
synthesis of those elements is impermanent and no more than a temporary 
entity. 

The atom is the limit in the division of the spatial extension of matter. The 
quantitative mode of matter is determined by the aggregation of atoms, but the 
qualitative mode is not. If the atoms composing a body are many, that body will 
be large, and if the atoms are few, it will be small, but the sensation of hardness 
exists in both a great boulder and a small stone, and white color exists in both a 
piece of cloth and a strand of thread. The Vaisesika considered the atom to be 
the “substance” (dravya), and clearly distinguished it from attributes such as 
color and tactile sense data. In the theory of the Sarvastivadins, both substance 
and attribute are combined. It can be called a mixing of two points of view, the 
epistemological view which analyzes matter into separate sense data, and the 
ontological view which cuts matter off from the subject and grasps it as entities 
having a definite mass. The epistemological view is given preference in the 
Sarvastivadin position, which except for unmanifested form, takes the five 
organs of cognition and their objects as material existence. The atom theory was 
originally not a Sarvastivadin theory and seems to have been adopted from the 
Vaisesikas about the time of the Mahdvibhasd. This means that, because matter 
is grasped in terms of its qualitative distinctions by the various organs of cogni- 
tion, the Sarvastivadins recognized qualitative distinctions even in the atom 
which was basically the limit of quantitative analysis, thus harmonizing the atom 
theory with their theory. 


Problems in the Sarvastivadin theory 


Concerning the whole and its parts, there is no intrinsic problem in the preceding 
theoretical position of the Sarvastivadins. The concept of the whole and its parts 
is a general concept concerning the quantitative mode of matter. The bowl shape 
is part of the jar, but the jar’s color and tactile sense data are not its parts. If seen 
from a distance, an army composed of many troops, war chariots, elephants, 
horses, etc., or a forest in which all sorts of trees are collected is a single color 
and a single shape. 

The view that a thing composed of many elements is only an appearance and 
not real runs throughout the Sarvastivadin philosophy. There does not exist 
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anywhere the substance of a person corresponding to a given name. But the 
special characteristic of the Sarvastivadin theory is that it regards the elements 
that compose a thing to be what is grasped by each organ of cognition, for 
example, color, shape, tactile sense data, etc., and not the parts of the entity as a 
whole, for example, the shaft, axle, etc. of the chariot. The Sarvastivadins are of 
the opinion that a thing such as a jar or a cloth is a synthesis of various sense 
data and is, therefore, only a temporary entity, but that the sense data of color, 
shape, etc. really exist. Color and shape which are visible by virtue of the organ 
of vision are considered real because they possess the capacity to produce visual 
cognition. Thus, while treating as real the product of the analysis into discrete 
sense data of material entities that have the capacity to produce cognition 
(“doors of cognition”), the Sarvastivadins also adopt a heterogeneous atom 
theory that is problematic for their position. For if color and shape are held to be 
collections of their respective atoms, then they cannot be real and will have no 
more than a provisional existence. A unitary atom is not something that can be 
seen by the organ of vision. It is not a door of cognition. The Sarvastivadins 
seem to have held the inconsistent view that both the atom of color and the 
collection of such atoms are real; it was the Sautrantikas who established a 
thoroughly consistent theory with regard to this point. 


The Sautrantika position 


The Sautrantika criticized the Sarvastivadins on many points, and in the process 
ended up providing a bridge to Vijfianavadin philosophy. In particular the clari- 
fication of the distinction between conceptual entities and entities existing objec- 
tively in the external world was the achievement of this school. A detailed 
discussion of the Sautrantika position on this point appears in the second chapter 
of the Abhidhar-makosa-bhdsya in the form of a criticism of the Sarvastivada. 
According to the Sautrantika, among the entities the Sarvastivadins held to be 
ultimate elements of existence, the two categories of “things dissociated from 
thought” (citta-viprayukta-samskara) and “unconditioned things” (asamskyta) 
are not real, but merely concepts; for their existence is not known directly by the 
organs of cognition, as are color, sound, etc., nor do they have a clear function, 
as do the organs of vision, hearing, etc. 

With regard to material entities (rijpa) as well, the Sautrantika clarified the 
distinction between reality (paramartha-sat, “ultimate reality”) and appearance 
(prajnapti-sat, “nominal existence” or samvrti-sat “empirical reality”) which 
exists in name only and lacks any reality. In doing so they did not, like the 
Sarvastivadins, consider as real what is seen by the organ of vision, such as the 
blue color or round shape; instead, by understanding as real that which has the 
efficacy to produce visual cognition, they sought to resolve the difficulties inher- 
ent in the Sarvastivadin atom theory. As expressed in the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhdsya (dhatu-nirdesa), the Sautrantika opinion is that what is visible to the eye 
is the collection of atoms; the individual atoms are by themselves not seen by 
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the organ of vision, but when collected, each atom becomes the cause of visual 
cognition. The meaning of the Sautrantika assumption that, “the aggregate of 
atoms is no different from the individual atom” should be understood from this 
point of view. 

A real thing must be a unitary thing and possess a single efficacy. The thing 
which is formed from a mutual connection of many elements, because it would 
become non-existent if the elements which had joined were separated, is an 
appearance and unreal. That which is real is the ultimate unit reached by carry- 
ing analysis to its limit. The Sarvastivadins divided the objects of the organ of 
vision into colors, such as blue, yellow, red, and white, and forms (samsthdna) 
such as long, short, square and round; but the Sautrantika denied the reality of 
form. Form is something produced by the way in which color atoms collect and 
is appearance. 

In the AbhidharmakoSa-bhasya (aryapudgala-nirdesa) the distinction between 
reality and appearance is made as follows: “That thing is an appearance if, when 
broken, the concept connected with it ceases to exist, as for example in the case 
of the jar. Likewise, that thing is an appearance if the concept of it ceases to 
exist when the atoms that compose it, such as color, taste, etc., are mentally 
abstracted out, as for example in the case of water. Reality is different from that 
mode of being.” 

In other words, if a jar falls to the floor and is smashed, what exists are 
broken pieces, not the jar. If a cloth is unraveled, there are only the threads, and 
nothing called “cloth.” Water cannot be destroyed as a jar and cloth can, but 
because within it exist color, taste, and a cool feeling, it is possible to mentally 
analyze it into it’s various elements. If it is analyzed into color atoms, taste 
atoms, etc., there will exist nothing in addition to these to be called “water.” All 
such divisible things are appearance; only things that cannot be broken up or 
mentally analyzed into their components are real. 

Samghabhadra’s Nydydanusara' quotes exactly this statement of the Abhid- 
harmakosa-bhasya, and makes reference to an Elder who expressed what 
amounts to the same view: “When a thing formed from many components is 
said to exist, that existence is appearance. Conversely, when a unitary thing is 
said to exist, that existence is real. When an entity is analyzed, if it looses its 
former name, it is an appearance. If an entity is analyzed and does not loose its 
former name, it is real.” The person referred to as the Elder in the Nydyanusara 
is the old Sautrantika teacher, Srilata, who was active in Ayodhya, and is said to 
have written the Vibhdsd of the Sautrantika.'> There can be no doubt that the dis- 
tinction between reality and appearance in the Abhidharmakosa-bhasya is the 
Sautrantika theory, following in the tradition of Srilata. 


The concept of appearance 


A work that clarifies the Sautrantika concept of appearance is Dignaga’s 
* Upadayaprajnaptiprakarana.'* This work states that the Sautrantika considered 
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the “whole” (avayavin), the “continuum” (samtdna), and “modality” (avasthab- 
heda) to be appearance. 

The Whole: If the whole possesses reality, then it must be either different 
from or the same as the parts which make up the whole. If the whole is not con- 
sidered different from the parts, then each part is respectively the whole; thus we 
are led to the illogical conclusion that each part is the same as the other parts. If 
the body does not differ from the hands and feet, then both the hands and the 
feet are the body; therefore, the hands and the feet turn out to be the same. 
However, if on the other hand we consider each individual part making up the 
whole as differing from it, then a single entity would possess many existences, 
and this is also illogical. Thus, if the whole is assumed to be a thing possessing 
reality in itself then it cannot escape contradiction. Nevertheless, in man’s daily 
experience, what is expressed by words such as “body,” “forest,” or “army,” are 
not completely non-existent; on the basis of such words they are understood as 
things existing as wholes. In other words, the whole is not real, but its existence 
is recognized as appearance, and as such it cannot be said either to be the same 
as or different from the real parts. 

The continuum: If the continuum is the same as what exists in each moment, 
then the infancy, childhood, etc. of a given person would each be that person’s 
entire life; and therefore, childhood, youth, maturity, etc. would all be the same 
as infancy. Moreover, because the person’s entire life would be lost when sepa- 
rated from childhood, human growth could not be admitted. Conversely, if the 
continuum is different from each individual moment, then it would be com- 
pletely meaningless for a person now suffering from a fever to attempt to cure it 
by taking medicine. If we admit reality in the continuum, we are led to such con- 
tradictions; however we understand a name, such as Devadatta, as refering to a 
single person who exists continuously from birth to death. Thus, even though the 
continuum is not real, in the world of daily experience, its existence is tenta- 
tively taken as real. 

Modality: A single material entity, according to differences in view-point, is 
grasped and determined in various modes. If it is being viewed as being a thing 
formed from the assembly of numerous atoms, then it is determined as being the 
result of that assembly rather than the cause; if juxtaposed to a permanent entity 
such as space, then it is determined as impermanent; if juxtaposed to mind 
which is invisible and without tangibility, it is determined as being a visible and 
impenetrable entity. In this way various determinations are employed, yet the 
thing expressed by these determinations is the same material entity. If it is main- 
tained that this material entity must be a different thing from its variously deter- 
mined modes, then it would not exist in any of these modes; however, if this 
material entity is taken to be the same as the various modes, then, for the same 
reason explained in the case of the whole and the continuum, we invite the illog- 
ical conclusion that there is absolutely no distinction between modes. Thus, dif- 
ferences of mode also do not exist in this sense, and are nothing but appearances 
based on differences in determinations. 
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That which can be éstablished as the same as or different from a real thing 
must itself be real. The wholes, etc., which cannot be determined to be either the 
same as or different from their real! parts, etc., are not real. Obviously, the rela- 
tionship of sameness or difference between appearances is not thus denied. The 
body is not real, but to the extent that it’s existence as appearance is recognized, 
to say that A’s body differs from B’s is certainly reasonable. However, we 
cannot consider as analogous the body’s similarity to or difference from the 
hands and feet. For, in contrast to the hands and feet, which exist in themselves, 
the body is a temporary construct, having the hands and feet, etc. as its material 
cause (upadana); if the material cause is removed, no trace of the body would 
remain. The real cannot be something which loses its own being when other 
things related to it are removed or destroyed. A thing which ceases to exist as 
itself when other elements related to it are removed is an appearance. 

In the Upadayaprajnaptiprakarana, Dignaga, while borrowing the concept of 
appearances from the Sautrantika, concludes that all things considered as entities 
in the world of daily experience are appearances, and shifts towards 
Vijfianavada thought; but that is not the question before us. 


Vasubandhu’s criticism of realism 


Now let us return to the Vimsatika. The first of the three kinds of realism criti- 
cized by Vasubandhu was the Vaisesika theory that the whole is separate from 
the parts. Vasubandhu’s position, which is critical of this theory, denying the 
existence of anything like a unitary whole, stands, needless to say, in a philo- 
sophical tradition handed down from early Buddhism in which human existence 
is dissected into its elemental components, and thus denied any substantiality. 
But it is also possible in particular to see in the background of Vasubandhu’s 
criticism, the Sautrantika theory that the “whole” is an appearance. 

The second kind of realism is the Sarvastivadin atom theory. The general 
nature of that atom theory has already been explained, but the problem here is its 
unique exposition of the manner in which the atoms assemble. The Sarvastivadins 
take the position that when the many atoms assemble and become a visible thing, 
the separate atoms are merely in the vicinity of one another, and not touching. 

The atom, since it is the limit of the division of the spatial extension of 
matter, has no parts. Accordingly when two atoms touch, it is impossible for a 
part of each to come into contact. However, if the two atoms are wholly touch- 
ing each other, then because they would be completely overlapping, they would 
be exactly the same as a single atom. Thus, the Sarvastivadins claim that atoms 
assemble without touching each other. 

This explanation raises a simple question. If a piece of cloth, for example, is 
taken to be many atoms collected without touching each other, and if someone 
were to take this cloth and shake it, would not the collected atoms be scattered 
about? Why is it that such a thing does not actually happen? The Sarvastivadins 
reply that the element air maintains the collected atoms. 
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Vasubandhu criticizes this Sarvastivadin theory, arguing that since the indi- 
vidual atoms are not perceived, even though they collect in numbers they will 
not become the object of cognition. 

What would happen, then, if the atom theory is not employed? If we return to 
the original Sarvastivadin position, and regard as the object the color, tactile 
sense data, etc., corresponding to the individual organs of cognition, then are not 
such fallacies as the non-cognition of the objects dissolved? However, color and 
tactile sense data are properties and not things that can be quantitatively ana- 
lyzed. Vasubandhu points out the failure of the Sarvastivadin theory on this 
point. 


(1) If we see the earth’s surface as the object of the visual organ, namely, as 
ripa, then it is a single, indivisible thing. Thus, it would be impossible to 
walk the earth’s surface step by step; for, if we advance the foot one step, 
then we should cover all the earth’s surface within the bounds of vision. 

(2) There would be no situations in which one edge of a piece of cloth is 
grasped and not the other edge. Since the cloth, regarded as white, is 
without parts it would be impossible to grasp one edge and not grasp all 
edges at the same time. 

(3) Let us assume that a horse and an elephant are in a certain place. In this 
case, if the place is seen as color, it cannot be divided. Thus, because the 
place of the elephant and the place of the horse would be the same, it would 
be impossible to distinguish between the elephant and the horse. Moreover, 
the space between the elephant and horse is occupied by neither, but that 
empty place and the places occupied by the elephant and horse would be the 
same. In other words, there arises the contradiction that in the same place 
animals both exist and do not exist. 

(4) There is no quantitative distinction between colors or shapes. As white 
color, there is no difference between a smali cloth and a large cloth. 
Accordingly, if we follow the Sarvastivadin theory, then for example, 
because even a microscopic water creature would be equivalent to a large 
thing having the same color and shape, that microscopic creature ought not 
to be invisible to the eye. 


Because objects of cognition are analyzed only qualitatively into such proper- 
ties as blue, and green or hard and rough, problems like these will arise. There- 
fore, Vasubandhu says that it is necessary to examine the atom theory which 
explains an object’s quantitative distinctions. However, as previously shown 
there are faults in the Sarvastivadin theory in which atoms assemble without 
mutual contact. 

The third kind of realism is the view that the object of cognition is an aggre- 
gation of numerous atoms without gaps between them. This view is presented as 
the theory of the “Venerable One” (bhadanta) in the dhatu-nirdesa of the Abhid- 
harmakoSsa-bhasya, where Vasubandhu comments that “The Venerable One’s 
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theory ought to be accepted.” It is not clear who the person called “the Vener- 
able One” is (in one theory, it is the Sarvastivadin, Dharmatrata), but this view is 
close to the Sautrantika theory seen in later literature. When we consider the fact 
that YaSomitra, in his commentary to the Abhidharmakosa-bhdasya contrasted 
this view with the Sarvastivadin view, and the fact that in the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhdsya, Vasubandhu is often in agreement with the Sautrantika theories, it 
would appear that this atom theory can be attributed to the Sautrantika. The 
Sarvastivadins also held that the atoms were adjacent to one another, but not that 
they adhere to one another without intervals. According to Yasomitra’s explana- 
tion, they say that there is no room for light to enter between the atoms, but 
think that there is enough room for other atoms to enter. However, to think that 
there is space between atoms is to deny the doctrine of the impenetrability of 
matter. Accordingly, the Sautrantika said that there is no gap between the col- 
lected atoms. 

The VimSatika criticizes this Sautrantika theory, saying that, since in the first 
place the atoms which are parts of the aggregation cannot be established as a 
simple substance, it is impossible for numerous atoms to form an aggregation. 

If the atoms are regarded as assembled, then because other atoms would be 
attached at the top, bottom and four sides of a given atom, the atom would have 
six parts. Something that possesses parts ought to be further divisible, and is not 
a simple substance. Conversely, if an atom has no parts, a single atom would 
completely overlap the six other atoms it combines with, and thus the entire 
body composed of an aggregation of atoms would be the size of a single atom. 
Hence, not a single thing would be perceived. 

Whether atoms are considered to have spatial parts or not, in either case it is 
impossible to escape an illogical conclusion. Hence, the existence of the unitary 
atoms which form aggregates is not demonstrated, and lacking that demonstra- 
tion, it cannot be claimed that aggregates of atoms are the objects of cognition. 


Alambana-partksa (inquiry into the object of cognition) 


It is necessary to discuss in further detail the Sautrantika theory, but let us delay 
this briefly. We have seen in general the criticism of the three kinds of realism in 
the Vimsatikd. The atom theories of the Sarvastivadins and the Sautrantika were 
also criticized in Dignaga’s Alambanapariksd. This small essay of Dignaga 
makes clear two conditions that must by possessed by the object of cognition, 
and from this point of view carefully inquires into realism. 

An object of cognition must satisfy the following two conditions: 


(1) It must be the cause which produces the cognition. 
(2) It must have the same form as the image. 


In order to satisfy the first condition, the object must be real. It would be 
impossible for an unreal thing to trigger the five sense organs and give rise to 
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cognition. If even an unreal thing could be the cause of the production of visual 
cognition, then people ought to be able to see even rabbit horns. 

Moreover, the object must be the factor which limits the content of one cog- 
nition such that it is different from another; for each cognition necessarily pos- 
sesses a unique content, and is not a generalized cognition unlimited in content. 
Furthermore, the object, being the factor determining the content of each cogni- 
tion, must be thought of as having the same form as the image which is the 
content of the cognition. For, if a person, while having a round thing as an 
object, is able to have the image of a square thing, then it ought to be possible to 
have even a triangle as the object of that same image, and thus the individuality 
of cognition would be lost. 

If we examine the Sarvastivadin theory from this point of view, since the 
individual atoms combined without touching each other are real, they satisfy the 
first condition of any object of consciousness. However, since atoms do not have 
the same form as the image, they fail to satisfy the second condition; and hence, 
the Sarvastivadin theory cannot be considered correct. If it were simply a matter 
of the first condition of being a cause of cognition, even the individual organs of 
cognition could satisfy it; but no one would consider the organ of sight to be the 
object of visual cognition. 

How about, then, the Sautrantika theory, which makes the aggregate of atoms 
the object of cognition? Because in the aggregate of atoms there is a gross form 
not visible in the atoms themselves, the second condition is satisfied. However, 
the form in the aggregate is an appearance, and not something real. As will be 
explained when we deal with the self-cognition of knowledge, this form is 
something inferred from the image. Since an unreal thing fails to satisfy the first 
condition of an object of cognition, the Sautrantika theory is also incorrect. No 
one thinks that when the person with bad eyes sees a double moon the cause of 
that image is an unreal double moon. 

In the Alambana-pariksa along with the above two theories a third theory not 
seen in the Vimsatika is introduced and criticized. This theory is attributed to the 
“New-Sarvastivadin,”’’ though there is also a view which attributes it to Bud- 
dhadeva, and can be seen in Sanghabhadra’s Nyaydanusara. It takes the opposite 
view from the Sautrantika, holding that the aggregate of atoms, directly per- 
ceived as something having a certain form, is real; and that the individual atoms, 
which are not directly perceived but whose existence is merely inferred, are 
appearances. The aggregate of atoms, being both real and possessed of a visible 
form, is considered to satisfy the two conditions of the object of cognition. 

Dignaga criticizes this theory on the basis of the Sautrantika doctrine of the 
real and the apparent introduced above. Although differences in the contents of 
separate cognitions are said to derive from differences in the form of the jars, 
plates, etc., which are the objects of these cognitions, still the form of these jars 
and plates, etc., is only an appearance and not real; for when analyzed into the 
component atoms, the knowledge of the forms of the jars and plates, etc., is 
completely lost. In the case of something real, even if one part is removed, the 
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knowledge of that thing is not lost. For example, in the case of the white color of 
a cloth, even if the cloth is cut in half or unraveled into a single thread, it is still 
perceived as a white color. Therefore, color is real. The form is the collection of 
color atoms, and is nothing but appearance. The atoms themselves are all round, 
and have no distinction as to form. Thus, if the individual atoms are held to be 
the cause of cognition, the cognition of a jar and the cognition of a plate would 
be the same. 


2. The representationalist theory of knowledge 


The lamp illumines itself 


We have seen that in both the Vimsatika and Alambanapariksa all forms of 
realism are denied. What, then, ought to be accepted as the object of cognition? 
The answer given here is the Vijiianavada theory that it is the form within know- 
ledge itself. In the Alambanapariksa Dignaga says, “The form of an object 
within knowledge, which appears to be something external, is the object of 
cognition.” 

To say that the object of cognition is the form within knowledge is to say that 
knowledge cognizes knowledge itself. This notion that self-cognition is the 
essence of knowledge is one of the basic theories of the Vijfianavada school. 

If we light a lamp in a dark room the walls and ceiling, tables and chairs, and 
other objects previously unseen are illumined. But we are also able to see the 
lamp itself; at the same time that the lamp illumines objects it also illumines 
itself. The Vijfianavada school holds that the nature of knowledge is similar to 
that of the lamp. 

A metal weight set in one dish of a balance functions to measure the weight 
of a substance in the other dish. But in order to know that exact weight of that 
metal weight it must be weighed by another weight: the weight of the metal 
weight cannot be known by the metal weight itself. In other words, a metal 
weight reveals the weight of other objects, but not its own weight. Some schools 
of thought hold that knowledge has the nature, not of the lamp, but of the metal 
weight. 

According to the Samkhya theory, for example, reason (buddhi), which pos- 
sesses the activity of cognition, is something evolved from the material principle 
(prakrti), and thus is a non-spiritual entity. Therefore, while it functions to 
cognize objects presented to it by the sensory and thought organs, it is not con- 
scious of its own function. That which knows the function of reason is the 
purusa, the spiritual principle which, like the audience watching a dancing girl 
on the stage, observes everything evolved from the material principle. The 
Nyaya school takes the view that one knowledge is known by another know- 
ledge. First, through the contact between sense organ and object knowledge 
arises; but that knowledge is not self-conscious. Subsequently, knowledge medi- 
ated by the thought organ arises; and this knowledge knows the first knowledge. 
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After Dignaga, Kumarila Bhatta (ca. 600-50) of the Mimamsa school developed 
a unique theory. According to him, since cognition is a function, cognition itself 
is not known directly. But since, as a result of the function of cognition, the 
object is known—or as it is said, the character of “cognizedness” (jfidtata) 
occurs in the object—the function of cognition is inferred from this cognized- 
ness. Thus, according to Kumarila, the cognitive function is known through the 
inference, “If there had been no cognitive function, this object would not have 
been known (would not have possessed ‘cognizedness’).” 

In opposition to these schools, the Vijfianavada argued that knowledge in so 
far as it is knowledge must be self-cognizant. When we perceive a blue color, 
we are also simultaneously conscious of that cognition. If we did not have this 
consciousness, we would not know that we had perceived a blue color. If the 
lamp illumined only the objects and not itself, we would see only the object and 
not the lamp; and therefore we would not know whether the objects appeared of 
their own accord or whether the lamp illumined them. The lamp by illuminating 
itself also reveals the fact that the objects are illumined by the lamp. Knowledge, 
like the lamp, illumines itself, and thereby reveals that the object has been illu- 
mined by knowledge. This is the special characteristic of knowledge which dis- 
tinguishes it from non-sentient bodies. 

Consequently, that an object is cognized means that within our knowledge 
there exist simultaneously the two factors of the object illumined by knowledge 
and the knowledge illuminating the object. Knowledge always has within itself 
these two factors. That being the case, the object of knowledge becomes an 
object internal to knowledge—i.e., an object which has already been taken into 
and made a part of knowledge. We know a blue color which we have perceived, 
a blue color within our knowledge, and not a blue color in the external world. It 
was this that Dignaga demonstrated in his criticism of realism. 


Proofs of self-cognition 


The two factors internal to knowledge—the perceived object and its cognition— 
are described respectively as “the form of the object” (arthakara, visayakara) 
and “the form of (knowledge) itself’ (svakara), or as “the manifestation (of 
knowledge) as object” (arthabhdsa, visayabhasa) and “manifestation as itself” 
(svabhdsa); or again, the two factors are expressed by the terms, “the grasped 
aspect” (grahyakara) and “the grasping aspect” (grahakakara). In Chapter 1 of 
his Pramadnasamuccaya, Dignaga offers several proofs for the existence of these 
two factors internal to knowledge. Here let us mention one or two of them. 


(1) It is universally admitted that distinct from a given knowledge of an object 
there is another knowledge which takes that knowledge as its object. The 
knowledge which recollects, for example, that “I saw him yesterday” has as 
its object a knowledge occurring yesterday which had “him” as its object. If, 
then, there were not the two factors of object and cognition within know- 
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ledge there would not be this distinction between “knowledge of the object” 
and “knowledge of knowledge of the object.” 

If knowledge did not contain within itself the form of the object, then 
knowledge would always appear simply as itself, and would lose the partic- 
ularity of individual knowledges: it would be like a lamp with nothing to 
illumine. The knowledge of an object, and the knowledge of that knowledge 
are both the activity of illumination itself, and are identical. If on the other 
hand, knowledge only illumined the object and not itself, then to know the 
object would mean simply that the form of the object is manifest, and we 
would not know whether the object was made apparent by knowledge or 
had appeared by itself. Furthermore, since knowledge of the knowledge of 
the object would only illumine the form of the object manifest in this way, 
even this knowledge would only be the manifestation of the same form of 
the object. Consequently, there would not be a distinction between know- 
ledge of the object and the secondary knowledge which has that knowledge 
as its object. 

Only when it is recognized that the “form of the object” and the “form of 
knowledge itself” are both included within knowledge—that is, that know- 
ledge has self-cognition as its fundamental nature—can we explain the dis- 
tinction between “knowledge of the object” and “knowledge of knowledge 
of the object.” Since the argument here is rather complicated let us symbol- 
ize it as follows: 

C, (knowledge of the object); O, (“form of the object” in C,); S, (“form 
of itself” in C,). 

C, (knowledge of knowledge of the object); O, (“form of the object” in 
C,); 8, (“form of itself” in C,). 

If we express the fact that C, includes within itself both O, and S, by C, = 
(S, - O,), then C, = (S, - O,). Since C, has C, as its object, O, = (S, - O)). 
Therefore, C, =[S, - (S, - O,)], and C, and C, are clearly different. 

In the case where knowledge does not include within itself the form of 
the object, C, = S,, C, =S,; but S, =S,; therefore, C, = C,. 

In the case where knowledge does not include within itself its own mani- 
festation, C, = O,, C, = O,; but O, = C, = O,; therefore, C, = C). 
Recollection always occurs in reference to a past experience: it is imposs- 
ible to recollect, for example, some animal we have never before seen. 
Now, we recollect not only, say, the pot on the table yesterday; we also 
recollect having seen the pot on the table yesterday. That is, what is 
recollected is not only the object, but the knowledge of the object as well. 
This means that yesterday we experienced the knowledge of the object; or in 
other words, that there occurred yesterday a knowledge which included 
within itself both the object seen and that which saw. 
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The Sautrantika doctrine: Dharmakirti’s theory 


The Sautrantika school also recognized the self-cognition of knowledge. This 
school taught a theory of momentariness (ksanika) in which both the external 
entity and the mind disappear the moment they arise. In the moment when 
knowledge arises, the object in the external world has already vanished. There- 
fore, the external object itself is not perceived. What is perceived is the form 
produced in knowledge by the external object. Since in this way knowledge 
knows the form of the object within itself, that cognition is nothing other than 
the self-cognition of knowledge. This is the Sautrantika view. They differ from 
the Vijfianavada in admitting the existence of the external world. 

If what we perceive is a form internal to knowledge then we cannot know 
whether or not the external object actually exists. The Sautrantika recognized the 
existence of the external object, because they thought that the factors limiting 
cognition spatially and temporally must exist outside knowledge itself. The jar 
seen on this table now is not seen everywhere all the time: cognition always 
occurs in a specific time and place. If cognition arose of its own accord without 
any restriction by external conditions, the time and place in which the jar was 
seen would be quite arbitrary. The reason why the jar is seen only here and now 
is that cognition is limited (or conditioned) by the external object. On the basis 
of this way of thinking, the Sautrantika inferred the existence of an external 
object not directly perceived. 

Consequently, according to the Sautrantika the externa! object is essentially 
the efficacy to give rise to, or cause, knowledge. Dharmakirti says, 


If it is asked how it is possible for the external object of the preceding 
moment, being of a different time from the knowledge (of that object), 
to be the object of cognition, the answer is as follows: it is recognized 
by those versed in logic that to be the object of cognition means 
nothing but to be the cause able to project into knowledge a form 
similar to its own form. 

(Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa Chapter, 247.) 


If we hold that which exists in the external world as the cause of knowledge 
has a form, then it could not be individual atoms, and must be considered a col- 
lection of atoms. But according to the Sautrantika theory an aggregate is only an 
appearance, and in an appearance there could be no efficacy to produce know- 
ledge. One solution for this problem contained in the Sautrantika doctrine of 
realism was provided by Dharmakirti’s theory. 

His argument, presented in the Pramdnavarttika (Pratyaksa Chapter, 
194-230), is developed against the background of Dignaga’s interpretation of 
one section of the Abhidharmakosa-bhasya (in Pramanasamuccaya, Pratyaksa, 
4), and the criticism of that interpretation by the Jain scholar Mallavadin (mid- 
sixth c.) (in Dvddasara-Nayacakra, “Twelve-spoked Wheel of Viewpoints”); 
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but there is no need here to go into the details of this background. What was at 
issue was the question of whether or not the sight organ could grasp many things 
simultaneously. Dignaga’s view was that to cognize as a whole in terms of a 
characteristic aspect a multiplicity of objects in the visual field is different from 
cognizing that multiplicity individually, and then thinking the universal which 
unites them. Dharmakirti, following this view, argued that the notion that forms 
are composed of a multiplicity of elements was valid only from the point of 
view of reason, and that in visual cognition the various colors decorating the 
wings of a butterfly are grasped in their variety as a single whole. 

The same thing can be said of a collection of many atoms. This, however, 
raises the question of how the individual atoms, which cannot be seen in isola- 
tion, can become the object of vision when collected. Dharmakirti argues that 
when many atoms collect without intervals between them, they come to have a 
special character not present when they are scattered individually. Palanquin 
bearers individually do not have the strength to carry the palanquin by them- 
selves, but when two or four get together each display the ability to carry the 
palanquin. In the same way, atoms, though individually incapable of being the 
cause of visual cognition, when collected, possess a special character (atisaya) 
which is the cause of knowledge. And “to be an object is nothing other than to 
be a cause of knowledge.” (Pratyaksa Chapter, 224). 

In this way, the multiplicity of atoms collected without interstices become the 
object of visual cognition as a unified multiplicity. When a multiplicity of atoms 
are perceived simultaneously the form within knowledge is one. Reason which 
analyzes this form into many images caused by the separate atoms, does not 
function in perception. And since there is inferred an external object which 
throws this form into knowledge, this external object, while in reality being a 
multiplicity of atoms is at the same time understood as having a single form. 

In this way, the combined multiplicity of atoms, because 1) they are the cause 
giving rise to cognition, and 2) they possess the same form as the image, satisfy 
the conditions for the object of cognition. This is the Sautrantika theory worked 
out by Dharmakirti. 


The weakness in the argument for inferring the external world 


The Sautrantika, while beginning from the view that knowledge has self- 
cognition as its essence, at the same time sought to maintain that this self- 
cognition was the cognition of an external object. This was because, as we have 
said, they sought the factors temporally and spatially limiting cognition in the 
external world. If the occurence in a specific time and place of knowledge 
having the form of the object can be explained without there being an object in 
the external world, then the grounds for the Sautrantika realism will be insuffi- 
Cient. As we mentioned in the beginning, Vasubandhu in his Vimsatikd, using 
the analogy of the dream, argued that the spatial and temporal limitations of 
cognition could be established even where the external object does not exist. 
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Just as in the case of the dream, so during our ordinary waking experience as 
well the knowledge accompanied by the form of the object arises from “a 
special transformation of the stream of thought” (samtati-parinama-visesa). 
Therefore, the Vijfianavada philosophy holds that there is no need to posit the 
existence of an external object. This philosophy is a theory of knowledge 
worked out from the position of the practical subject, who realizes that empirical 
cognition is karma, and who seeks to awaken from the dream of empirical cog- 
nition to attain a trans-mundane knowledge transcending karma. In this sense, it 
differs qualitatively from the representationalist realism of the Sautrantika, 
whose concern was only with the logical consistency of their theory. 

The recognition of the existence of the external object as the factor limiting 
cognition spatially and temporally is not only unnecessary; there is clearly a 
weakness in the Sautrantika logic, which infers the external object on the basis 
of the perceptual image. Though the object is considered external, its essence is 
not determined objectively, but is said by the Sautrantika to exist as it is per- 
ceived. This, however, leads to the contradiction that one entity possesses a mul- 
tiplicity of essences. This problem was pointed out by Dharmakirti, who showed 
that even in Sautrantika realism what knowledge cognizes is not the external 
object. (Pramdnavarttika. Pratyaksa Chapter, 341.) The same point is discussed 
in the Mahdyanasamgraha"* in order to demonstrate the non-existence of the 
external world. It is sometimes the case that a number of people will have differ- 
ing images of the same thing. In looking at a single red apple, will not the 
artist’s image differ from that of the ordinary man? Although looking at the 
same river, the ravenous ghosts will have an image that is filled with pus, excre- 
ment, and urine, while the human will receive an image of pure water. If one 
holds that the essence of the external object is inferred from the image, then this 
means that a single object will be possessed of a multiplicity of essences. 


The cause of knowledge 


In his Alambanapariksa, Dignaga denies all forms of reality, and teaches that the 
object of cognition is to be understood as nothing other than the form of the 
object within knowledge. From this position, Dignaga explains several epis- 
temological problems. 

Dignaga himself gave two conditions for the object of cognition: 1) that it be 
the cause giving rise to the cognition; and 2) that it possess the same form as the 
image. The form of the object within knowledge obviously fulfills the second 
condition. But in regard to the first condition the opponent objects: “How is it 
that something which is a part of knowledge, and thus arises simultaneously 
with knowledge, can be a cause of knowledge?” 

Dignaga gives two kinds of answers to this problem. First, he argues that to 
say that the form of the object is the cause, and the knowledge which is aware of 
the object is the result does not mean that there is temporal succession between 
the two; it means, rather, that the two are in a relation of necessary connection: 
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Although it (the form of the object within knowledge) is simultaneous 
with knowledge, because it is in a relation of necessary connection with 
knowledge, it is the cause of knowledge. 


A “relation of necessary connection” here means a relationship of logical 
consistency—which is to say, when A exists B exists, and when A does not exist 
B does not exist. When such a relationship holds between A and B, although A 
does not temporally precede B, A is considered the cause of B. For example, the 
substance is the cause of the attribute; for only when there is the substance does 
the attribute exist, and where there is no substance the attribute does not exist. 
The relation of the form of the object within knowledge to the knowledge which 
is aware of that form is precisely such a relationship. This is Dignaga’s first 
answer to the opponent. 

Of course Dignaga does not deny that in addition to this cause there are other 
causes which bring about the occurence of knowledge. It is an established theory 
of Abhidharma philosophy that the “mind (cifta) and mental activities (caitta) 
arise from four types of causes” (Abhidharmakosa-bhdasya, indriya-nirdesa) and 
Dignaga accepts this view (Pramadnasamuccaya, Pratyaksa Chapter). In particu- 
lar, for any thought the immediately preceding thought (samanantara-pratyaya) 
is an important cause. Like the staff on which the man leans his body in order to 
support himself, the form of the object within knowledge is the “support” (alam- 
bana-pratyaya) for the thought or knowledge arising from other causes, and in 
this sense it is seen as a cause. 

As a second answer, Dignaga says that the form of the object within know- 
ledge is a cause temporally preceding knowledge. Knowledge is momentary; 
and when one moment of knowledge is extinguished, the form of the object of 
that knowledge leaves its impression in the subconscious. That impression gives 
rise in the knowledge of the next moment to a similar form. Therefore, the form 
of the object in the knowledge of the first moment is the same as the form in the 
knowledge of the second moment; and, assisted by the impression left in the 
subconscious, becomes the cause of the latter. 

The question of how something simultaneous with knowledge can be seen as 
a cause of knowledge was further examined in detail by Dharmakirti. According 
to him, what is to be considered the primary cause of knowledge is not a cause 
common to any knowledge, but must be that element which limits the know- 
ledge as a specific knowledge. The reason why a given cognition is a cognition 
of blue and not of yellow is because it possesses some cause other than the sight 
organ common to all cognitions of color. What gives to a knowledge its speci- 
ficity is nothing other than the form of the object appearing in that knowledge. 
Without that form, individual knowledges would all become one. Therefore, it is 
precisely the form of the object within knowledge that must be seen as the prin- 
cipal cause of knowledge. In this case the cause is understood, not as “the pro- 
ducer” (janaka) of the effect, but as “the determiner” (vyavasthdpaka) of the 
effect. 
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The organs of cognition 


A further question is put to Dignaga. According to the doctrine of the twelve 
ayatanas or the eighteen dhatus taught by the Buddha, “visual cognition results 
from the sight organ (caksur-indriya) and the material entity.” But if there is no 
external material entity, then does it not follow that the sight organ as well 
cannot perform the function of producing cognition? To this Dignaga gives the 
following reply. 

As is shown by its name, “indriya’” (belonging to Indra), the essence of the 
organs of cognition is efficacy (See Abhidharmakosa-bhasya, indriya-nirdeSa). 
That is, the organs themselves cannot be perceived; rather, from the fact of cog- 
nition which is a result of their functioning, we infer their existence as the effi- 
cacy bringing about such cognition. Nothing more can be known about the 
nature of the organs of cognition. The Sarvastivadins say that they are special 
transformations of the primary elements; there is the view of Buddhadeva that 
they are the elements themselves; and there are also those such as the Samkhya 
who hold that they are transformations most immediately of the sense of self 
(ahamkara) and ultimately of primordial matter (prakrti). But these are all dog- 
matic assertions, and not based on proper inference. All that can be inferred is 
that the organs are the efficacy which results in cognition. And, if we suppose 
that efficacy to be within knowledge itself, then there is no necessity for an 
external entity. 

While answering the objections of his opponents, Dignaga demonstrated that 
there is within knowledge, on the one hand, the form of the object, and on the 
other, the efficacy to know that form. Dignaga’s conclusion, then, is that, 
although the external object does not exist, through the interaction of these two 
factors there has come down from a beginningless past a stream of momentary 
knowledges. 


Sakarajiiana-vada and anakarajiiana-vada 

The view that knowledge contains within itself the form of the object is known 
as sakarajnana-vada. \t cannot be said with certainty when this name began to 
be used, but its earliest appearance is thought to be in the Madhya- 
makalamkara’’ of Santaraksita (ca. 725-88). The name is used in opposition to 
anakarajnana-vada, which holds that the form belongs to the external object, 
and that knowledge merely reflects it. The Nyaya and Mimamsa, and within 
Buddhism schools taking the realist position such as Sarvastivada, consider 
knowledge to be without form (andkara). 

The weakness of the anakarajnana-vada lies in it’s inability to explain the 
specificity of individual knowledges. Without the form of the object all know- 
ledge would be identical as simply the activity of knowing, and could not be dis- 
tinguished as a cognition, say, of blue or yellow. Although it is maintained that 
the form possessed by the external object internally limits knowledge, still as 
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long as it is external it cannot limit knowledge. If it is maintained that the form 
limits knowledge at the time it is perceived, then the form of the object per- 
ceived cannot be said to be external. 

The Sautrantika advocated a realism based on the sa@karajnana-vada. It 
may be characterized as a “representationalist realism.” If one pursues the 
sakarajnana-vada position to its extreme, it leads to the Vijnanavada doctrine 
denying the existence of the external world. This theory we have seen in 
Dignaga’s Alambanapartksa. 

The main theme of the Vijfianavada philosophy was not the proof that cogni- 
tion could be established in the absence of an external object. They held empiri- 
cal cognition as a whole to be a dream, and their basic concern was with the 
attainment of a transmundane cognition in which one awakes from the dream. 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti carefully examine the structure of cognition from the 
point of view of Vijfianavada, and construct subtle epistemological theories, but 
they almost wholly ignore the question of the transcendence of empirical cogni- 
tion. Their Vijfianavada system is called sakaravijnana-vada, and is contrasted 
with the nirakd@ravijfiana-vada which emphasizes the “shining mind” of one 
awakened from the dream of empirical cognition. 


Translated by William Powell 


Notes 


The essay translated here appeared originally as a chapter in the book, Ninshiki to 
chéetsu: Yuishiki (Cognition and Transcendence: Consciousness-Only) (1970) written 
by Hattori Masaaki and Ueyama Shunpei. Carl Bielefeldt assisted in the translation. 
All footnotes have been added by the translator. 

1 The Sanskrit version of the Vimsatikad (Twenty Verses) of Vasubandhu was edited 
and translated into French by Sylvain Lévi, Vijnaptimatratdsiddhi. Deux traités de 
Vasubandhu: VimSatika (la Vingtaine) accompagnée d’une explication en prose, et 
Trimsika (la Trentaine) avec le commentaire de Sthiramati, Paris, 1925. It was trans- 
lated into Chinese several times, most notably by Hsiian-tsang in 661. It’s Chinese 
title is Wei shih erh shih lun (T. 1590). 

2 The Trimsika (Thirty Verses). See note 1. Translated by Hsiian-tsang in 648 as Wei 
shih san shih lun sung. T. 1586. 

3 The Alambanapariksa (Examination of Objects of Cognition). Translated into 
Chinese by Hsiian-tsang in 657 as Kuan suo yiian yiian lun. T. 1624. 

4 The Vaidalya-prakarana exists only in Tibetan, edited by Kajiyama Yiichi, Miscel- 
lanea Indologica Kiotiensia, Nos. 6-7 (1965), pp. 129-155. 

5 There is an English translation of this text, The Vaisesika Siitras of Kanada, by Nan- 
dalal Sinha, Allahabad 1923 (Sacred Books of the Hindus, VI). 

6 The Padarthadharmasamgraha of Prasastapada, tr. by Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad 
1911 (Reprint from Pandit). 

7 According to Vaisesika theory, the atoms of earth, water, fire, and air are impercept- 
ible particles and only become perceptible substances when they combine in great 
numbers with each other. The other five substances are unitary and imperceptible. 

8 Uddyotakara lived around the second half of 6th century and was the author of the 

Nydayavarttika, a commentary on Vatsyayana’s Nydyabhasya. 
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The English translation here is after T. W. Rhys Davids, tr. The Questions of King 
Milinda, Part 1 (N. Y., 1963), pp. 43-44, with changes. 

Edited and published by the Pali Text Society in 5 volumes. T. 99 is a Chinese trans- 
lation of the Sarvastivada version. 

The Madhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna (second century C.E.) exists in a Sanskrit 
edition edited by De La Vallée Poussin (St.-Pétersbourg, 1903-13, Bibliotheca Bud- 
dhica, IV) and chapters 1 and 25 were translated into English by Stcherbatsky 
(Leningrad, 1927). The Chinese translation is in T. 1564. Candrakirti’s (c. 600 C.E.) 
commentary, the Prasannapada, is included in the edition and translation above. 

The Abhidharmakosa-bhasya is Vasubandhu’s commentary on the Sarvastivada 
Abhidharma, written before his Vijfianavada conversion. The Sanskrit text has been 
edited by Pradhan (Patna 1967, Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, VIII) and the Chinese 
translation is contained in T. 1558-60. 

The Mahavibhasa (Chinese, T. 1545-7) by Katyayaniputra is a commentary on the 
Jfidnaprasthana (Chinese, T. 1543-4) by Parsva and Vasumitra II. The 
Jfdnaprasthana is the earliest known Sarvastivada Abhidharma text. Both exist in 
Chinese only, though the earlier text has been reconstructed in Sanskrit from the 
Chinese by Santi Bhiksu (Santinketan, 1955). 

Sanghabhadra’s Ny@yanusara exists only in Chinese, T. 1562. 

The Vibhasa of the Sautrantika by Srilata is not extant. However, it is referred to by 
Kuei-chi in Ch’eng wei shih lun shu chi (Commentary on the Vijfiaptimatrata-siddhi), 
Vol. 4, T. 1830. 

Dignaga’s * Upadayaprajnaptiprakarana exists only in Chinese translation, T. 1622. 
The “New-Sarvastivadin” is discussed in Kuei-chi’s Wei shih erh shih lun shu chi, ch. 
2, T. 1834. 

The Mahayanasamgraha is attributed to Asannga and exists in Tibetan (Tohoku No. 
4048) and Chinese translations (T. 1592-4). 

The Madhyamakalamkara exists only in Tibetan (Tohoku Nos. 3884-3885). 
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DINNAGA’S VIEWS ON 
REASONING (SVARTHANUMANA) 


Richard P. Hayes 


Source: Journal of Indian Philosophy 8 (1980): 219-77. 


1.0. The aim of the following paper is to present an account of the views of the 
medieval Indian philosopher Dinnaga on the nature of correct reasoning and its 
role in the acquisition of new knowledge. The intention underlying this presenta- 
tion is to present information on Dinnaga’s philosophical system that may be of 
interest to historians of philosophy in general, and not only to specialists in 
Indian philosophy. In accordance with this intention I offer a brief account of 
Dinnaga’s place in Indian philosophy and an overall view of his system of epis- 
temology in the first part of this paper, and in the second part I present an 
English translation of a section of the Pramanasamuccaya, his most important 
treatise on epistemology, namely the first half of the second chapter, which deals 
with his views on the nature and scope of reasoning. 


1.1. Dinaga’s place in Indian philosophy! 


Dinnaga was a Buddhist philosopher whose main period of literary activity was 
in the first half of the sixth century.” Although the early part of his career seems 
to have been devoted to producing exegetical tracts on various aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhist doctrine and polemical critiques of rival philosophical 
systems,’ he came to be best remembered for his later work in the field of epis- 
temology and logic, and in fact he is sometimes referred to as the founder of the 
medieval phase of Indian logic. He probably deserves this distinction, for his 
ideas, although rather crudely formulated by later standards, did provide the 
groundwork for many of the later developments in at least the Buddhist schools 
of logic in India; and insofar as his ideas and the developments of those ideas by 
his followers could not be ignored by non-Buddhist philosophers, his influence 
can be said to have been felt in all Indian logic until at least the beginnings of 
the 14th century. 

Before taking a look at the contents of Dinnaga’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of logic in India, it may be worthwhile to consider the state of philosophy 
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in India at the time when Dinnaga entered the arena, and, having done this, to 
make a brief survey of the contents of Dinnaga’s most important treatise on 
logic and epistemology. 

First, as for the philosophical literature of the Brahmanic tradition in the cen- 
turies preceding Dinnaga, it had consisted almost exclusively of collections of 
aphorisms and their commentaries; several such collections of aphorisms 
existed, each of them probably representing an attempt to extract the essential 
doctrines from one of several vast bodies of religious literature or folk literature, 
such as the Vedas or Upanisads or the great Epics, and to present those doctrines 
in a more systematic form.* Each of these collections became the core of a dif- 
ferent school of thought (or perhaps more accurately, of a different academic 
discipline, for being an adherent of one “school” did not necessarily prevent one 
from also being an adherent of another “school’’). Essentially the same process 
had been going on in the Buddhist community, and several schools of Buddhist 
philosophy had developed, each having as its basis a different set of religious 
works that it accepted as best representing the teachings of the Buddha. With so 
many schools of thought flourishing in both the Brahmanic and the Buddhist tra- 
ditions, and with each of them presenting doctrines that conflicted with at least 
some of the doctrines of other schools, there was naturally plenty of scope for 
debate among them. Although there did evolve from this debate-oriented milieu 
several different codes of conduct and sets of rules concerning those circum- 
stances under which one side or the other lost a debate,* and although people did 
begin to assemble and classify examples of blunders in reasoning and blunders 
in the presentation of arguments in debate (without always carefully distinguish- 
ing between these two kinds of blunder), less progress was made during this 
early phase of Indian thought in the development of ideas concerning formal cri- 
teria for differentiating sound arguments from unsound ones, or for differentiat- 
ing accurate cognitions from erroneous ones. Such ideas as we do find on these 
topics tend to be so hopelessly entangled with, on the one hand, the above men- 
tioned rules of debate, and, on the other hand, with various theories of the soul 
and mind and other metaphysical doctrines,° that one very easily becomes frus- 
trated in trying to extract such a thing as a set of principles of logic from these 
early writings. Moreover, in reading through arguments actually presented in 
polemical works, and even in early manuals of debate, we encounter numerous 
examples of fundamental errors in reasoning,’ so that we are led to wonder 
whether the principles of valid reasoning were unknown to early thinkers or 
whether they were simply disregarded whenever it seemed more convenient to 
do so. 

It must not be imagined from what has been said thus far that Dinnaga 
entered the arena of Indian philosophy and single-handedly shaped order out of 
chaos. Rather, what he did was to take the most promising features of each of 
several different beginnings made by his forerunners towards the development 
of a theory of valid cognition, clarified some poorly defined concepts and added 
one or two important innovations of his own. To unravel all the sources of 
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Dinnaga’s final presentation of his system is well beyond the scope of this 
paper;® suffice it to say here that although he was a creative thinker, he owed a 
great deal to his forerunners and that perhaps one of his greatest intellectual 
assets was that his drawing upon other’s ideas was relatively unrestricted by 
prejudice for or against any other system of thought. 


1.2. The Pramanasamuccaya 


The work in which Dinnaga’s thought is presented in its most mature form is his 
Pramanasamuccaya, a title that he gave it since it is for the most part a collec- 
tion (samuccaya) of ideas that he had presented earlier in his career in various 
smaller works dealing with the problem of “the means of acquiring new know- 
ledge” (pramana). While it is true that much of the contents of this work had 
appeared in earlier works, the presentation of his ideas tends to be more orderly 
and rigorous here than in earlier works, and we also find ideas presented here 
that had not yet been articulated in works composed in his younger days. The 
book comprises six chapters, the contents of which are arranged as follows. 


1. The first chapter introduces the general problem of the means of acquiring 
new knowledge, stating that there are essentially two mutually opposed 
aspects of things that can enter our knowledge, namely a particular aspect 
that, being a physical feature of the world existing outside the mind,’ can be 
cognized only through the physical sense-faculties, and a general aspect 
that, being conceptual in nature, can be cognized only by the intellect. That 
form of cognition that consists in the acquisition of information about par- 
ticulars is called perception or sensation (pratyaksa), and it is the topic of 
the first chapter. Dinnaga first presents his own views on perception, then 
criticizes in turn the views on perception of his forerunner Vasubandhu, the 
Nyaya system, the Vaisesika system, the Samkhya system and the 
Mim4émsa4 system. An English translation of this first chapter has been pub- 
lished along with an informative introduction and a very thorough set of 
footnotes by Hattori (1968). 

2. The question of how we can acquire knowledge about objects not within the 
range of the physical senses, and the nature of that knowledge, is taken up 
for discussion in the second chapter. As with the first chapter, it is divided 
into a presentation of Dinnaga’s own views followed by a criticism of alter- 
nate views. A Japanese translation of the part dealing with Dinnaga’s own 
views has been published by Kitagawa (1965) pp. 73-125. 

3. The topic of the third chapter is how knowledge that we have acquired our- 
selves can be imparted to others. This chapter deals in particular with the 
proper presentation of argument in formal debate. A Japanese translation of 
the first section of this chapter has also been published by Kitagawa (1965) 
pp. 126-238. 

4. The fourth chapter deals with the role of the example in the presentation of 
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arguments in formal debate. Kitagawa (1965) pp. 239-281 has published a 
Japanese translation of the first half of this chapter, too. 

5. Chapter five treats a variety of topics connected with the relation between 
language and that which is communicated through it. The essential point of 
this chapter is to show that language conveys knowledge in the same way 
and of the same nature as that which is conveyed by an inferential indicator 
(linga),'° and that therefore cognition involving verbal communication is 
essentially the same as inferential cognition. There is also a considerable 
amount of discussion of the nature of verbal apposition and the qualification 
of one word by another, on which matters Dinnaga presents his own views 
and criticizes alternate theories. And finally Dinnaga endorses the view of 
the grammarian Bhartrhari that the sentence rather than the individual word 
is the basic meaning-bearing unit of language.'' No translation of this 
chapter into a modern language has yet been published. 

6. The final chapter deals again with an aspect of formal debate, namely the 
refutation of the opponent’s position and errors which if committed render 
refutation invalid. The first part of this chapter, dealing with Dinnaga’s own 
views on the matter, has been translated into Japanese by Kitagawa (1965) 
pp. 282-351. 


We can see in the above brief summary of the topics dealt with and the 
arrangement of those topics in the Pramanasamuccaya two distinct features of 
Dinnaga’s thought, features that were picked up and developed by subsequent 
generations of Buddhist logicians. The first of these is the differentiation of per- 
ception from inference on the basis of the kinds of objects cognized by them 
(about which more will be said below), and the second is his clear differentiation 
between inference as a process of acquiring new knowledge (svarthanumdna) 
and inference as a process of presenting knowledge to others (pararthanumana), 
a distinction that had not always been clearly made before Dinnaga’s time." 
What this distinction amounts to is making a step towards treating the epis- 
temological issue, of how new knowledge is acquired and what evidence is 
capable of generating certainty, as a separate issue of inquiry, one that is not to 
be confounded on the one hand with metaphysical commitments, nor on the 
other hand with a mere set of conventions concerning what is allowable in 
formal debate. Let us now look at Dinnaga’s system in more detail. 


1.3 A summary of Dinnaga’s views on epistemology 


1.31. His view of perception 


It has been mentioned above that Dinnaga’s point of departure in the first 
chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya is to draw a radical distinction between two 
kinds of things that can be cognized.'? On the one hand there is that which is 
immediately present to the physical senses, and on the other hand there is that 
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which is not present to the senses but which nevertheless enters into our cogni- 
tion. The cognition whose content is that which is present to the senses is called 
perception (pratyaksa), and that which is present to the senses is called by 
Dinnaga a svalaksana'* (meaning roughly “that whose features belong only to 
itself’), which I shall call throughout the rest of this paper a “particular.” Now 
according to Dinnaga, the moment we begin to synthesize those particulars into 
multi-propertied “objects” or to identify those particulars as individual instances 
of some class, we are engaging in a cognitive action of a different sort; we are 
now thinking, or reasoning, or making judgments.'> When the mind has assigned 
a percept some name or attributed to it some class-property, then it is no longer 
dealing just with what is at hand but with a shared something, and most of the 
things that share that something are objects remembered from the past or 
anticipated in the future or in some other way not present to the senses. And so, 
on the grounds that thinking or judgment (anumdana) is a complex cognitive act 
having as its content this shared or generalized aspect (samanyalaksana) of what 
is not present to the senses, Dinnaga regards it as a cognitive process of a sort 
that is essentially different from sensation, which is a simple cognitive act 
dealing only with what is at hand. Now just one further thing to point out about 
this distinction between sensation and judgment is that for Dinnaga it would 
make no sense to speak of a sensation as true or false, accurate or inaccurate, for 
it is only when we analyze, classify, name and assign properties to things that 
the question arises as to whether we have analyzed properly, classified correctly, 
given a thing a suitable name or assigned it the right properties.’ 

Further light may be shed on how Dinnaga distinguished sensation or percep- 
tion from judgment by a quick review of which kinds of objects of cognition he 
explicitly said could and which he said could not be regarded as percepts. It has 
already been noted that the objects in the fields of operation of the five physical 
sense-faculties are regarded by Dinnaga as percepts. But in addition to these five 
physical sense-faculties, Dinnaga, as was the custom in contemporary Indian 
theories of the psychology of cognition, also acknowledged a sixth sense- 
faculty, namely the mind (manas). The objects in the mind’s field of operation 
are, according to this view, mental events of all types. Thus all mental events, 
even those that are not perceptions, are percepts. Accordingly, Dinnaga classi- 
fies all acts of cognition themselves as percepts, because a cognition itself is 
known directly even if the object of that cognition is not.'” Similarly, all mental 
events of the type that we might call attitudes and moods are percepts, for they 
too are the objects of direct cognition. And finally the object of any cognition 
that is entirely free of the preconceptions arising from previous experience or 
education is regarded as a percept; such pure cognition was commonly believed 
in Indian philosophical systems to be within the capacity of yogins who could 
directly cognize the nature of things just as they are without the bias of former 
intellectual training and free of all expectations based on prior experience." 

On the other hand, certain kinds of cognitive acts cannot be considered as 
perception, nor can the objects cognized in those acts be called percepts. 
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Dinnaga specifically mentions the following cases.'? Ruled out as acts of percep- 
tion are all erroneous cognitions, not because they are erroneous but because 
they are complex cognitive acts involving the superimposition of mental con- 
structs upon percepts. Similarly, all cognitions that involve conventions” (e.g. 
conventions of speech such as are shared by a linguistic community, or personal 
conventions, i.e. habits informed through our past experience) are ruled out as 
acts of perception, for they too involve superimposition of concepts upon per- 
cepts (albeit correctly). Further, the formation of such attitudes towards objects 
as desire or aversion is an act of judgment rather than an act of perception, for 
this act involves superimposing upon a percept something it does not intrinsic- 
ally possess, namely value or repugnance.”! And finally, Dinnaga argues that 
while the visual field, the audible field etc. are percepts, and may be regarded as 
data, when these data are attributed by the mind as various properties belonging 
to a subject or property-locus (dharmin), this act of attribution is not an act of 
perception, nor is the property-locus a percept.” 


1.32. The theory of self-cognizing cognitions 


It was said above that all cognitive acts are percepts, since cognitive acts consti- 
tute the field of operation of a sense-faculty, namely the mind. But actually the 
matter is not quite this straightforward in Dinnaga’s system, for the mind has a 
very different status from that of the other sense-faculties; whereas the five 
physical sense-faculties are regarded as separate entities that exist apart from the 
objects they cognize, the mind turns out in Dinnaga’s view to be merely an 
aspect of the cognitions that putatively constitute the mind’s field of operation. 
For Dinnaga argues that the cognitive act is aware of itself, which amounts to 
saying that the instrument of the act of cognition (the mind), the act of cognition 
itself (the mind’s object) and the awareness of that cognition are in fact a single 
entity. Closely related to this doctrine is his doctrine that a cognition and the 
means of acquiring that cognition are also a single entity. These two theses form 
the subject matter of five verses and their commentary in the first chapter of the 
Pramanasamuccaya,” and I will give here only an outline of Dinnaga’s argu- 
ment as I understand it. 

First let us begin with an analysis of a single datum, namely the fact that a 
cognition has occurred with a given content. Let us symbolize this datum: K(c). 
When we think about this datum K(c) we are inclined, says Dinnaga, to try to 
analyze it into three factors: (1) an object that has been cognized, i.e. the content 
of the cognition, the c of K(c). (2) consciousness itself, the K of K(c), and (3) an 
activity, performed by consciousness, of grasping or apprehending the object 
that becomes its content. When we analyze our single datum K(c) in this way, 
we naturally regard the activity of apprehending as an instrumental cause, which 
we call “a means of cognition” (pramana); and we regard K(c), the cognition of 
the object, as an effect of that means of cognition (yramana-phala), and we call 
this “knowledge” (jana). What prompts us to make this kind of analysis is the 
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fact that when we look back at a cognition, we can recall two things, namely c 
the object that was cognized, and K(c) the very fact that we were aware of the 
object. We may symbolize the recollection of the object itself R(c) and the recol- 
lection of the cognition R(K(c)). Now given these two recollections, R(c) and 
R(K(c)), it is natural to assume that each of them is the recollection of a distinct 
cognition, in other words that R(c) is a recollection based on K(c) and R(K(c)) is 
a recollection based on K(K(c)). 

But the above assumption of a double cognition, K(c) and K(K(c)), does not, 
argues Dinnaga, stand up well under close examination. For if we accept the 
principle that any given cognition requires a second cognition to know it, we are 
led into an infinite number of distinct cognitions, i.e. (1) K(c) followed by (2) 
K(K(c)) followed by (3) K(K(K(c))), and so on indefinitely. To avoid this infinite 
regress Dinnaga suggests it is preferable to say that cognition of an object 
requires no second cognition to know it. Cognition of an object and awareness 
of that cognition is a single act. Cognition is awareness both of its object and of 
itself. K(c) is the same as K(K(c)). Moreover, recollection of an object R(c) and 
recollection of an awareness R(K(c)) are just two recollections about different 
aspects of a single entity K(c), cognition-cum-content, which appears not to be 
further reducible into the components K and c. 

Now in the above attempt to think about K(c) by analyzing it into three 
factors, one of the factors mentioned was an instrumental cause of cognition 
whereby K apprehended c. According to Dinnaga’s view there actually turns out 
to be no such instrumental cause, but it is still not entirely meaningless to talk 
in terms of an instrumental cause of a cognition insofar as, if K(c) is self- 
cognizing, we may consider K(c) to be its own instrumental cause. Therefore, 
says Dinnaga, the instrumental cause of a cognition (pramana) is the same entity 
as the resultant cognition (jnana = pramana-phala). Thus not only is every cog- 
nition, regardless of whether it is a perception or a judgment, a percept, but 
insofar as it cognizes itself it is also a perception. This conclusion of Dinnaga’s, 
that the terms pramdna and pramdnaphala refer to two aspects of the same entity 
and that a cognition cognizes itself, quite understandably drew a considerable 
amount of criticism from Uddyotakara and later Naiyayikas; in the Buddhist 
camp, however, these doctrines became a matter of orthodoxy, probably because 
they suited very well both the fundamental Buddhist dogma that there is no expe- 
riencing agency, such as a soul, over and above the fact of experience itself, and 
the decidedly idealistic trend of the Vijfianavada school of Buddhism with whose 
doctrines the later Buddhist logicians tended to be very sympathetic. 


1.33. 


With the above account of topics treated in the opening part of the first chapter 
of the Pramanasamuccaya as background, we can now turn to a discussion of 
some of the topics treated in the second chapter of that work. In broad outline at 
least, I will discuss the topics in the same order as Dinnaga discusses them. 
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1.331. Further points of difference between perception 
and inference 


As has already been indicated, the principle distinction between perception or 
sensation and inference or judgment is that the former is a process of cognizing 
objects present to the senses while the latter is a process of cognizing objects not 
present to the senses. The specific properties of things can be cognized through 
perception, while inference gives us no cognition of specific properties but only 
of general properties; to use the stock example of inferring fire from smoke, the 
resultant cognition can only be the general knowledge that there is some fire in a 
certain place, but it can never be knowledge of which fire it is or what sort of fire 
it is. And conversely, perception gives us no general information; perception 
gives us only the most simple cognition of exactly the thing at hand, but it gives 
no further information as to what this thing has in common with other things, i.e. 
of which classes this sensed object is a member, what this sensed thing is called 
etc.*> Now this lead to a further distinction between perception and inference, 
namely that perception is quite private in the sense that a perceptual cognition 
cannot be shared by communicating it to another person.”° An inferential cogni- 
tion, on the other hand, can be communicated, for it is possible to tell some other 
person in a general way that which we know in a general way, and he will 
understand in a general way what we are talking about. The structure of the 
thought process and the nature of the inferentially derived cognition are essen- 
tially the same whether communicated to other people or not. It is on these 
grounds that Dinnaga treats verbal communication as a special case of inference 
rather than, as was generally the case in other schools of Indian philosophy, as a 
means of acquiring knowledge distinct from inference. But since communicating 
our cognitions to others, especially when those others would prefer not to 
believe what we are communicating to them, requires special techniques and is 
governed by certain conventions, Dinnaga feels this aspect of inference deserves 
chapters in his book separate from the chapter that deals with the basic struc- 
tures of inferential cognition. Thus chapter two of the Pramadnasamuccaya deals 
with these basic structures, chapter five shows that those same basic structures 
are found in verbal communication, and chapters three, four and six deal primar- 
ily with the conventions of debate and show how the basic structures of infer- 
ence underlie those conventions. 


1.332. The object of inference: that about which new knowledge 
is acquired 


If inference is regarded as a means of acquiring new knowledge, the question 
naturally arises as to what the content of that new knowledge is. In dealing with 
this question, Dinnaga considers two answers that one might put forth, rejects 
them as inadequate, and offers a third answer of his own. The first position he 
considers is that from the observation of one property we gain knowledge 
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simply of a second property. Most likely what Dinnaga had in mind in dis- 
cussing this position was that style of inference that deals primarily with causes 
and their effects, whereby a cause can be inferred from the observation of its 
effect;?’ thus in this view of inference the new knowledge would be that of the 
cause, But Dinnaga rejects this view on the grounds that there is in fact nothing 
new learned in this case. It will be recalled that Dinnaga has pointed out that, in 
the case of inferring fire from smoke for example, all we can acquire is a general 
knowledge of fire anyway; but we already had a general knowledge of fire 
before we made the observation of smoke, so this is nothing new. And if we 
don’t already have a general knowledge of fire, it can only be because we have 
never before experienced it, and if that is the case, then the observation of smoke 
will not generate any cognition whatsoever of fire. 

The second position that Dinnaga considers is that the object of inference is 
the relation of the inferred property to its locus. That is, we already know 
smoke-in-general and fire-in-general and the relation between them, but we 
learn of the relation between fire and the locus of smoke. Thus this relation is the 
object of inference. The general idea of this view is similar to Dinnaga’s view, 
but he rejects this formulation on the grounds that when we make an inference 
our knowledge of the relation between smoke-in-general and fire-in-general has 
the form “Every locus of smoke is a locus of fire.” Given this universal proposi- 
tion and the proposition derived from an observation “This is a locus of smoke,” 
we can derive “This is a locus of fire.” Thus in Dinnaga’s view it is just the 
locus of the inferred property that is the object of inference. The relation 
between inferred property and locus cannot be the object of inference, because it 
is not a locus of fire or smoke; rather, fire and smoke are regarded as the loci of 
the relation between them.” 


1.333. The three criteria of successful evidence 


The next question to be dealt with, one that naturally arises from all that has 
been said so far, is this: under what conditions can the cognition of a second 
property in a given locus be said to follow legitimately from the observation of a 
first property in that locus? 

According to the logical tradition that Dinnaga belonged to, a piece of evid- 
ence offered in an argument as a reason for some conclusion could be con- 
sidered proper evidence for that conclusion only if it met three criteria. Dinnaga 
adapted this test for proper evidence in argumentation, where one is trying to 
convince others, to the case of epistemology, where one is trying to determine 
for himself the correctness of a tentative judgment concerning the location of a 
“hidden” property in a given locus. 

Let us first examine the classically formulated three criteria of proper evid- 
ence in debate. In this discussion, “proper” evidence is to be understood as that 
evidence which points only to the conclusion stated in debate and not to that 
conclusion’s negation. The conclusion stated in debate has the form “A certain 
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property occurs in a given locus,” or some such expression that though syntacti- 
cally different expresses the same state of affairs; for example, “The fact of 
being black is in the locus cat.” and “The property ‘that it is black’ is in the 
locus cat.” and “Blackness is in the cat.” and “The cat has blackness.” and “The 
cat is black.” are all expressions of the same state of affairs, and expressions of 
these forms will be used interchangeably throughout this paper to refer to the 
fact or supposition of a certain property’s occurrence in a given locus. In what 
follows I shall refer to that certain property whose occurrence in a given locus is 
being argued as the “argued property” (sddhya) and to that given locus as 
“object of inference” (anumeya or paksa). The expression “evidence” (hetu or 
linga) is to be understood to refer to a second property which is different from 
the argued property. This evidence can be considered proper only if all of the 
three following criteria are met: 


Criterion One: The evidence must be a property of the object of infer- 
ence. 

Criterion Two: The evidence must be known to occur in other loci (i.e. 
other than the object of inference) in which the argued property 
occurs. 

Criterion Three: The evidence must not be known to occur in other loci 
in which the argued property is absent. 


In the context of debate, Criterion One rules out the introduction of irrelevant 
evidence, i.e. evidence that has no connection with the subject of the argument. 
Criterion Two rules out two kinds of evidence. First it rules out evidence that 
points only to the negation of the stated conclusion.”” And secondly it rules out 
as proper evidence those properties that occur in no other locus than the object 
of inference.*° And Criterion Three rules out as proper evidence that which 
could point either to the stated conclusion or to its negation. Those are the three 
criteria of proper evidence as Dinnaga inherited them. 


1.3331. THE WHEEL OF EVIDENCE (HETUCAKRA) 


Early in his career as a logician, Dinnaga seems to have noticed that even in 
those cases in which Criterion One of proper evidence was met, Criteria Two 
and Three, as formulated above, could be met either “completely” or “partially”. 
That is, the evidence could be found either in alli loci in which the argued prop- 
erty occurs, or only in some. And it could be found either in all those loci in 
which the argued property was known to be absent, or only in some. In what 
was probably his earliest logical work! he arranged in tabular form these possi- 
bilities of how a property that is evident in the object of inference can be distrib- 
uted in loci in which the argued property is present and absent. The structure of 
the table and the conclusions drawn from it are as follows. 

Position One: Suppose Criterion Two is completely met and Criterion Three 
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Distribution of evidence 
in loci of argued property’s absence 
present absent present 
in all in all in some 


Position Position Position 
One Two Three 

Position Position Position 
Four Five Six 


Position Position Position 
Seven Eight Nine 


absent present 
in all in some 


Distribution of evidence 
in loci of argued property 


is completely violated. That is, the evidence occurs in every known locus of the 
argued property and also in every known locus in which the argued property is 
absent. In this case it is impossible to determine from the presence of the evid- 
ence in a given locus whether the argued property is present or absent in that 
locus, because the evidence is promiscuous, i.e. not restricted (vyabhicarin, 
anaikantika) to just one set of loci. Hence that evidence is inconclusive with 
respect to the argued property’s presence in a given locus. 

Position Two: Suppose Criterion Two is completely met and Criterion Three 
is completely met. That is, the evidence occurs in every known locus in which 
the argued property is present and it is absent in every known locus in which the 
argued property is absent. In this case, the evidence is restricted to loci in which 
the argued property is present, therefore it is reasonable to conclude from the 
presence of the evidence in a given locus that the argued property is not absence 
from that locus. 

Position Three: Suppose Criterion Two is completely met while Criterion 
Three is only partially met. That is, the evidence is present in every known locus 
of the argued property and absent in some but not all of the loci in which the 
argued property is absent. In this case, as in Position One, the evidence is not 
restricted to just one set of loci. 

Position Four: Suppose Criterion Two is completely violated and Criterion 
Three is also completely violated. That is, the evidence is absent in every known 
locus in which the argued property is present and it is present in every known 
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locus in which the argued property is absent. In this case, the evidence is 
restricted to those loci in which the argued property is absent. Hence in citing it 
as evidence for the conclusion that the argued property is present in a given 
locus, one is in fact giving evidence for the negation of his stated conclusion. 

Position Five: Suppose Criterion Two is completely violated and Criterion 
Three is completely met. That is, the evidence is absent in every locus in which 
the argued property is present and also absent in every locus in which the argued 
property is absent. In this case, the evidence is restricted to exactly one locus, 
namely the object of the inference. But it leads to no conclusions as to whether 
the argued property is present or absent in that locus. 

Position Six: Suppose Criterion Two is violated completely and Criterion 
Three is only partially met. That is, the evidence is absent in every locus in 
which the argued property is present and absent in some but not all loci in which 
the argued property is absent. In this case, as in Position Four, the evidence is 
restricted to those loci in which the argued property is absent. 

Position Seven: Suppose Criterion Two is partially met and Criterion Three is 
completely violated. That is, the evidence is present in some but not all loci in 
which the argued property is present, but it is present in all loci in which the 
argued property is absent. In this case the evidence is not restricted to loci of the 
argued property, so, as in Position One, it is inconclusive with respect to that 
argued property’s presence in a given locus. 

Positive Eight: Suppose Criterion Two is only partially met and Criterion 
Three is completely met. That is, the evidence is present in some but not all loci 
in which the argued property is present, and it is absent in all loci in which the 
argued property is absent. In this case the evidence is restricted to loci in which 
the argued property is present. Hence, as in the case of Position Two, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude from the presence of the evidence in a given locus that the 
argued property is not absent from that locus. 

Position Nine: Suppose Criteria Two and Three are both partially met. 
That is, the evidence is present in some but not all loci in which the argued prop- 
erty is present, and it is absent in some but not all loci in which the argued prop- 
erty is absent. In this case the evidence is not restricted to loci of the argued 
property. Evidence distributed in loci in the manner of Position Nine is thus 
inconclusive. 

As can be seen from the above, Dinnaga concluded that in order for a prop- 
erty that occurs in the object of inference to be proper evidence, Criterion Three 
must be met completely, and if this were so, then Criterion Two could be met 
only partially and still yield proper evidence. This led to a reformulation of the 
second two of the three criteria as Dinnaga received them. The refined formula- 
tions can be construed as follows: 


Criterion Two: The evidence must be known to occur in at least one 


other locus (i.e. other than the object of inference) in which the 
argued property occurs. 
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Criterion Three: The evidence must not be known to occur in any other 
loci in which the argued property is absent.*? 


These, then, are the reformulated criteria for proper evidence in the context of 
argument, where one is systematically communicating to another person the 
conclusions one has reached from certain observations. Their application to pri- 
vately reached judgments, or inference for oneself as it is called, involves only 
substituting in the above formula the word “judged” for “argued”. This will give 
us the formula for judgments derived from the observation of evidence. A more 
general formula for the test of the reliability of any judgment of the form “a 
certain hidden property is in a given locus” might in Dinnaga’s system of epis- 
temology appear as follows. 

A judgment is reliable only if the following three conditions are met: 


(1) There exists in the object of judgment (i.e. the given locus) a second prop- 
erty, which is different from the judged property (the hidden property) and 
which is furthermore evident to the person making the judgment. (This 
second property will hereafter be called “the evidence”’.) 

(2) There exists at least one other locus, different from the object of 
judgment, in which the evidence and judged property are both known to 
occur. 

(3) There is no known locus in which the evidence occurs but the judged prop- 
erty does not occur.* 


1.332. The function of examples 


The structure of Dinnaga’s Hetucakra suggests that he had arrived at an inchoate 
understanding of some principles of quantificational logic. First of all, it appears 
that he understood the validity of a form of reasoning that bears resemblance to 
the syllogism of traditional European logic. A correct line of reasoning in 
Dinnaga’s scheme is one that has the form “All loci of the evidence are loci of 
the argued property. This is a locus of the evidence. Therefore, this is a locus of 
the argued property.” (I shall refer to this scheme as the Dinnagan reasoning 
scheme). Moreover, there is in the structure of the Hetucakra evidence of an 
understanding of the circumstances under which the universal proposition “All 
loci of the evidence are loci of the argued property” either follows from or con- 
tradicts certain other universal or particular propositions; where these other 
propositions come from we shall see below. 

In his presentation of the Hetucakra, Dinnaga offers nine sample arguments, 
one to illustrate each of the nine possible distributions of the evidence in the loci 
possessing and in the loci lacking the argued property. These nine samples are as 
follows. 
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Position Object of argument Argued property Evidence 

1 sound that it is permanent that it is knowable 

2 sound that it is impermanent that it is produced 

3 sound that it is manmade that it is impermanent 
4 sound that it is eternal that it is produced 

5 sound that it is permanent that it is audible 

6 sound that it is permanent that it is manmade 

7 sound that it is not manmade that it is impermanent 
8 sound that it is impermanent that it is manmade 

9 sound that it is permanent that it is incorporeal 


Thus the formal presentations of these arguments would be statements such as 
“Sound is permanent, because it is knowable”, “Sound is impermanent, because 
it is produced” etc. 

Now it was customary in Indian debate to offer one example of some locus, 
other than the object of the argument, in which the argued property and the evid- 
ence both occur. This was called a positive example. It was also customary to 
offer a negative example, i.e. a locus in which both argued property and evid- 
ence were absent. Dinnaga follows this custom, adapting it, however, to a 
slightly new purpose, namely to that of giving representative instances of uni- 
versal or existential propositions — which of these two types of proposition the 
example stood for depended on the position of the Hetucakra under considera- 
tion.** For example, in those positions in which the evidence is present in all loci 
in which there is presence of the argued property, one example is given of such a 
locus; this example can be seen as generating the proposition “All loci of the 
argued property are loci of the evidence.” But in those positions in which the 
evidence is present in some loci of the argued property but absent in other such 
loci, two examples are given, one for each case. These case be understood as 
generating respectively the propositions “Some loci of the argued property are 
loci of the evidence” and “Some loci of the argued property are not loci of the 
evidence.” And finally, in those positions in which the evidence is absent in all 
loci of the argued property, one example is given, which can be understood as 
generating the proposition “No locus of the argued property is a locus of the 
evidence.” Let us now look at the examples given for each of the above nine 
arguments and see what propositions can be generated from the combination of 
examples and position in the Hetucakra. In each case below, the example is a 
locus of the property represented by the italicized phrase in the proposition. If it 
is a locus of the argued property, it is marked (+); if it is not a locus of the 
argued property, it is marked (—). The evidence or its negation is represented by 
the predicate of the proposition. 
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Position Examples Propositions generated 
1 ether (+) All that is permanent is knowable. 
pot (—) All that is not permanent is knowable. 
2 pot (+) All that is impermanent is produced. 
either (—) Nothing that is not impermanent is produced. 
3 pot (+) All that is manmade is impermanent. 
lightning (—) Some things that are not manmade are 
impermanent. 
ether (—) Some things that are not manmade are not 
impermanent. 
4 ether (+) Nothing that is eternal is produced. 
pot (-) All that is not eternal is produced. 
5 ether (+) Nothing that is permanent is audible. 
pot (—) Nothing that is not permanent is audible. 
6 ether (+) Nothing that is permanent is manmade. 
pot (-) Some things that are not permanent are 
manmade. 
lightning (—) Some things that are not permanent are not 
manmade. 
7 lightning (+) Some things that are not manmade are 
impermanent. 
ether (+) Some things that are not manmade are 
permanent. 
pot (-) All that is manmade is impermanent. 
8 pot (+) Some things that are impermanent are 
manmade. 
lightning (+) Some things that are impermanent are not 
manmade. 
ether (-) Nothing that is permanent is manmade. 
9 ether (+) Some things that are permanent are incorporeal. 
atom (+) Some things that are permanent are not 
incorporeal. 
action (—) Some things that are not permanent are 
incorporeal. 
pot (-) Some things that are not permanent are not 
incorporeal. 


A study of the above examples and their attendant propositions will show 
that positions 3, 6 and 9 of the Hetucakra contain propositions of the form 
“Some loci in which the argued property is absent are loci of the evidence,” 
which can be converted to “Some loci of the evidence are not loci of the argued 
property.” Since this is a contradiction of the universal proposition “All loci of 
the evidence are loci of the argued property,” the universal proposition cannot 
follow from positions 3, 6 or 9; and if we cannot derive that universal proposi- 
tion, we lack the first premiss in the correct line of reasoning in Dinnaga’s 
scheme. 

Similarly, in positions 1, 4 and 7 of the Hetucakra we find propositions of the 
form “All loci in which the argued property is absent are loci of the evidence” 
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which by conversion per accidens yields “Some loci of the evidence are not loci 
of the argued property.” Thus positions 1, 4 and 7 also contain propositions 
contradictory to “All loci of the evidence are loci of the argued property.” 

Positions 2 and 8 contain the propositions of the form “No locus in which the 
argued property is absent is a locus of the evidence” which is equivalent to “All 
loci of the evidence are loci of the argued property.” Hence the first premiss of 
the Dinnagan reasoning scheme can be derived from the propositions generated 
by the negative examples in these positions. 

Position 5 also contains the proposition “No locus in which the argued prop- 
erty is absent is a locus of the evidence”. But it also contains a proposition 
generated by the positive example: “No locus of the argued property is a locus 
of the evidence.” Now if the proposition “There is at least one locus of the evid- 
ence” is true (and it is true whenever the evidence has been observed in the 
object of the argument), then the two universal propositions generated by the 
positive and negative examples cannot both be true. But there is no means of 
deciding from these propositions alone which is false; some further evidence 
must be introduced to decided the matter. 

The above discussion is intended only to show that underlying Dinnaga’s 
system of logic there seems to have been at least a dim awareness of logical 
principles similar to those worked out by traditional European logicians as the 
logic of propositions. But it should be pointed out that neither Dinnaga nor his 
successors in the Buddhist tradition of logic ever worked out an explicit state- 
ment of these principles of formal logic, nor did they develop a vocabulary of 
technical terms corresponding to such terms in European logic as “universal 
proposition”, “particular proposition”, “singular proposition” etc. But rather, 
they worked out a different set of technical terms that were suited to the task of 
describing the various kinds of relations that might obtain between one property 
and another or between a property and its locus. We shall turn to a discussion of 
these relations in the next sections. 


1,334. On promiscuity (vyabhicara) and restriction (avyabhicara) 


The most important principles in Dinnaga’s system of relations are to be found 
in karikas 12 through 25 of the second chapter of his Pramanasamuccaya. Here 
he begins with the discussion of a property used as evidence for the occurrence 
of a second property in the same locus. Now in Dinnaga’s system, a “property- 
locus” is a conceptual construct, a useful fiction of analysis. Hence that which is 
a property of a certain property-locus can in turn be regarded as a locus of 
another property or properties. For example, smoke can be regarded as a prop- 
erty of a smokey locus, but it can also be regarded as the locus of a number of 
properties of its own. Some of these properties of smoke will occur in many loci, 
some in only a few — and one of the properties of the smoke that we perceive in 
a given locus will be unique to that one instance of smoke and to that one locus 
of smoke. Now the question arises as to which of these many properties located 
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in a locus that is in turn regarded as an evident property in its locus contribute to 
knowledge of some other property or properties in that locus of the evident 
property. 

In answering this question it is established first of all that the unique property, 
the particularity of the locus, can by itself lead to no further cognitions. It must 
be assisted by recollections of past experience, which provide associations perti- 
nent to that particular; that is to say, we identify the particular or classify it 
according to past experiences. The process of identification is itself rather 
complex, involving a series of judgments consisting in attributing increasingly 
narrow classes to the object at hand: “Insofar as it is not unreal, it is a reality. 
Being a reality, insofar as it is not an action or a quality, it is a substance. Being 
a substance, insofar as it has qualities that belong to smoke but not to other sub- 
stances, it is smoke.” And so on.** Now in this process of identification, a 
number of properties have been associated with the particular, properties 
expressible by such phrases as “that it is real”, “that it is a substance”, “‘that it is 
smoke” etc. But which of these properties is significant when their locus is itself 
regarded as the property of the subject of an inference? 

In answer to the above question, Dinnaga says that of the properties of the 
evidence, only those that are not promiscuous, i.e. only those that do not occur 
in loci other than loci of the judged property, are relevant to the inference of that 
judged property. As for the properties of the judged property, only those that 
occur in every known locus of the judged property can be cognized through the 
evidence. This can be represented visually by diagram. In the diagram below, 
the small letters (a, b, c ... g) represent particular loci. The symbols (R, S, F and 
Sm) stand for generic properties or judgments; the symbol “R” stands for a 
property expressible by such words or phrases as “reality”, “that it is real”, “that 
it is the locus of reality” etc.; “S” stands for a property expressible as “that it is a 
substance” etc.; “F” stands for the property expressible as “that it is fire” etc.; 
“Sm” stands for the property expressible as “that it is smoke” etc. The extension 
of these properties will be indicated by a line (1) such that whatever occurs 
below that line in the diagram is a locus of the property whose symbol is written 
to the left of that line. (Although in this diagram the line beside “Sm” is drawn 
slightly below the line beside “F” to aid the eye, it should be read as going 
through the same points of the line beside “F” as far as d.) 


QS Se 


abcd ef ghijklmnopq 
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In the above diagram loci a, b, c and d are loci of smoke and fire, loci e and fof 
smokeless fires; loci g, A, i, 7, kK and / may be loci of any smokeless and fireless 
substances such as dogs, pots, chewing gum, alarm clocks etc. Let us further- 
more imagine some more specific attributes, e.g. that locus a is the locus of 
red flames, a temperature of 220°C, and thick black smoke; locus } of yellow 
flames, a temperature of 205°C, and wispy white smoke; and locus e of blue 
flames, a temperature of 240°C, but no smoke. 

Now suppose we observe just the thick black smoke at locus a. That smoke 
comes to be regarded by the mind as the locus of several properties, supplied by 
past experience. Among those properties is R, that it is a reality. But this prop- 
erty occurs not only in loci (a ... f) but also in dogs, pots, the quality of 
smelling sweet and the act of sneezing, any one of which might also occur at 
locus a, but we cannot be sure on the basis of R which of these other things do 
and which do not occur there. Another property supplied to what we observed at 
locus a is property S, that it is a substance. This narrows down the field some- 
what, for it excludes the act of sneezing and the quality of smelling sweet as 
things necessarily at locus a; there may be a sweetsmelling dog sneezing at 
locus a, but property S provides no criterion by which it is possible to decide 
whether there is or not. Yet a third property supplied by experience to what we 
saw at locus a is Sm, that it is smoke. Of all the properties at locus a it is this 
property Sm alone that is capable of being known not to occur at loci where 
property F is absent; whether or not the cognizer of Sm knows that Sm does not 
occur at loci where F is absent depends on the richness of his past experiences 
and on how well he has paid attention to what he has seen. Thus of all the prop- 
erties at locus a, it is just this one property Sm that has a potential for playing a 
réle in the inference of property F. 

Concerning property F, in inferring it we can also infer that it is the locus of S 
and R, for S and R are found at every fire; but we can infer nothing more spe- 
cific than F such as the fact of red flames or the temperature of 220°C, since F 
occurs in loci where those properties do not occur. The flames may be red but 
are not so necessarily. 

Now this notion of promiscuity, the condition of one property x’s being able 
to occur in loci in which another property y is absent, is expressed in Sanskrit by 
the abstract noun vyabhicara or by the finite verb vyabhicarati. “x can occur in 
loci other than those in which y occurs” is expressed by a sentence of the form 
“x'y° vyabhicarati’” or “x°y> vyabhicarah” where the superscript 1, 5 and 6 stand 
for the Sanskrit case-endings of the nominative, ablative and genitive respec- 
tively. But if x is not promiscuous with respect to y, i.e. if x is restricted to loci 
of y, this restriction is expressed by the terms avyabhicara or na vyabhicarati. 
Thus all that we have said so far concerning which properties can be inferred 
from which evidence can be expressed as follows: 

If “x! vyathicarati’, then y cannot be known for certain from knowledge of x. 

If not “x!y° vyabhicarati”’, then y can be known for certain from knowledge of x. 

That, then, is how Dinnaga formulates the principle that from knowledge of 
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any given class, one can derive knowledge of any wider class that includes it but 
not of that wider class’s subclasses. 


1.335. On pervasion (vyapti) 


The concept of promiscuity is related to the concept of restriction in that restric- 
tion is the contradictory of promiscuity. Dinnaga introduces another concept that 
is related to the concept of restriction, namely that of pervasion. A property x 
pervades a property y if x occurs in every locus of y. To see how pervasion 
relates to restriction, consider the following universe comprising four loci (a, 5, 
c, d) and four properties (w, x, y, z) in which the properties are distributed in the 
loci as shown in the following chart. 


In this universe we can observe the following cases of pervasion: 


(1) w pervades x 
(2) w pervades y 
(3) w pervades z 
(4) x pervades w 
(5) x pervades y 
(6) x pervades z 


And the following cases of promiscuity: 


(1) w is promiscuous with respect to y 
(2) wis promiscuous with respect to z 
(3) x is promiscuous with respect to y 
(4) x is promiscuous with respect to z 
(5) y is promiscuous with respect to z 
(6) zis promiscuous with respect to y 


It will be noticed that pervasion is a nonsymmetrical relation in the above 
universe; w and x are in a relation of reciprocal pervasion, but x and y are in a 
relation of nonreciprocal pervasion in that x pervades y but y does not pervade x. 
Similarly, promiscuity can be either reciprocal or nonreciprocal; in the above 
universe y and z are mutually promiscuous in that y is promiscuous with respect 
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to z and z is promiscuous with respect to y, but w and y are nonreciprocally 
promiscuous in that x is promiscuous with respect to y but y is restricted to x. 

From the above it can be seen that given any two properties (P,, P;), there 
cannot be between them both a relation of reciprocal pervasion and of reciprocal 
promiscuity. But it may be that there is neither a relation of reciprocal pervasion 
nor of reciprocal promiscuity. In case there is neither reciprocal pervasion nor 
reciprocal promiscuity, there must be a relation of nonreciprocal pervasion.*” In 
other words, between any two properties there must be exactly one of the 
following three relations: reciprocal promiscuity, reciprocal pervasion or non- 
reciprocal pervasion. 

Let us now return our attention to the problem of inference, the process 
wherein observation of one property in a locus leads to knowledge of a second 
property in that locus. It was pointed out above that Dinnaga laid down the prin- 
ciple that observation of one property, the evidence, can lead to knowledge of a 
second property, the judged or argued property, only if the evidence is restricted 
to loci of the judged property. And we have seen in the discussion immediately 
above that one property is restricted to a second property if and only if it is per- 
vaded by that second property. That which is pervaded is necessarily restricted 
to the pervader, but the pervader is not necessarily restricted to that which is per- 
vaded. Similarly proper evidence can lead to knowledge of the judged property, 
but no certainty results if the rdles of the properties be reversed, that is if we try 
to use what was formerly the judged property as evidence for the property that 
was formerly the evidence; the relation of evidence and judged property (or indi- 
cator and thing indicated, as these properties may also be called in Dinnaga’s 
system) is a nonsymmetrical relation. 


1.3351. ON PRECLUSION OF THE COMPLEMENT (ANYAPOHA) 


Dinnaga seems to have been troubled by the process of both reciprocal and non- 
reciprocal pervasion within his system of logic. Apparently, he felt it would be 
more convenient to find some conceptual apparatus that would eliminate the 
necessity of knowing for any given case of pervasion whether it is reciprocal (in 
which the pervading property and pervaded property are reciprocally inferable) 
or nonreciprocal (in which case only the pervading property can be inferred 
from the pervaded property but not vice versa). This more convenient apparatus 
was found by describing a feature that reciprocal and nonreciprocal pervasion 
have in common. That common feature is this: in all cases of pervasion, absence 
of the pervading property is restricted to absence of the pervaded property.** 
Now any property can serve as a basis for dividing the universe into two sets of 
loci: the set in which that property is present, and its complementary set, i.e. the 
set of loci in which the property is not present. Thus another way to state the 
above common characteristic is: presence of a pervaded property in a locus pre- 
cludes that locus’s being a member of the set of loci in which the pervading 
property is not present. The set of loci in which any given property is absent is 
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called in Dinnaga’s terminology that given property’s anya (literally, “other”), 
and the notion of preclusion is conveyed by the abstract noun apoha, which is a 
nominalized form of a verb meaning “to deny, exclude” etc.; hence the com- 
pound formed by these two elements, “anyadpoha,” refers to the above stated 
principle of precluding the complement. This principle, according to Dinnaga, 
describes the essence of the inferential process, for it is that which is shared by 
private judgment and by communication of one’s ideas to others, whether that 
communication be in the form of a formal debate or informal conversation. In the 
context of private judgment, “preclusion of the complement” refers to preclusion 
of the membership of the locus of evidence in the set that complements the set of 
loci in which the judged property is present. In the context of verbal communica- 
tion, it refers to preclusion of a symbol’s being used to stand for a member of the 
set that complements the set of things for which that symbol is allowed to stand 
according to whatever convention is governing the symbol’s use. 


1.4. A brief note on Dharmakirti’s interpretation of 
Dinnaga 

Dinnaga’s presentation of his ideas on epistemology and logic is notoriously 
laconic. Even the Pramanasamuccaya, in which his thoughts are given their 
greatest amplification, tends to be much richer in suggestion than in precise 
formulation of his ideas. It was left to later interpreters to work out the details of 
what was suggested by Dinnaga, and it is perhaps unfortunate that the first 
significant attempt to give a thorough interpretation of Dinnaga’s system was so 
thorough that it seems to have discouraged all further attempts. I refer to the 
works of Dharmakirti, which, aside from a few casual references to passages of 
the Pramanasamuccaya in post-Dharmakirtian works, seem to have supplanted 
Dinnaga’s work as the starting point for later logical investigations within the 
Buddhist tradition. Even the sole surviving commentary to the Pramanasamuc- 
caya was written by a man heavily influenced by Dharmakirti, and although the 
commentary is generally excellent, it is clear that in certain passages the com- 
mentator has gratuitously introduced Dharmakirti’s concepts to explain passages 
that might have been explained as well if not better through other concepts. In 
twentieth century scholarship, too, owing to the fact that Dinnaga’s works have 
not been studied carefully except by a few scholars, the general rule among 
modern scholars has been to assume that Difrinaga’s ideas were essentially iden- 
tical to Dharmakirti’s. As both Dinnaga and Dharmakirti become better known 
to students of their period of Indian philosophy, however, more attention will 
undoubtedly be given to studying the question of just how the two thinkers dif- 
fered and to assessing whether those differences between the two thinkers are 
trivial or substantial. This is not the place to discuss that question in any detail, 
but it may be interesting to mention just one respect in which Dharmakirti’s 
philosophical priorities seem different from those of Dinnaga, and that is in the 
extent of his commitments to certain ontological doctrines. 
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The extent to which Dharmakirti’s metaphysical commitments differ from 
Dinnaga’s can be illustrated by considering the respective views of the two 
philosophers on the nature of the particular svalaksana. Judging from how little 
attention Dinnaga pays to discussing the nature of the particular, save to say that 
it is a thing that is cognized as it is, it would seem that his view of its nature does 
not deviate significantly from what might be called a commonsense view; a 
particular for him is essentially just a thing that is numerically different from 
other things. A particular is said by Dinnaga to be inexpressible, and what he 
seems to mean by this is quite simply that one cannot by just naming or even 
describing a particular thing impart to another person a precise and unambigu- 
ous understanding of just exactly that one thing, for by applying a suitable name 
or description to a thing one is inevitably saying something that is suitable not 
only to that one thing but to countless other particulars as well. Therefore, the 
audience of a verbal communication will not form exactly the same mental 
image as that of the author of that communication. 

Now this view of words and of things, namely that one word applies suitably 
to many particular things and therefore a particular thing is not the sole referent 
of a word, is not in any way extraordinary, and Dinnaga makes few if any philo- 
sophical commitments beyond that very ordinary view. We find in Dharmakirti, 
on the other hand, a different state of affairs; in his system the particular comes 
to be characterized according to the doctrines of the Sautrantika school of Bud- 
dhism, which doctrines deviate considerably from a commonsense view of the 
world. Thus for Dharmakirti the particular is something that exist for exactly 
one moment; each particular is absolutely different from every other; and con- 
sequently all notions of similarity are fundamentally erroneous insofar as they 
violate the absolute uniqueness of the particulars that constitute reality.’ Having 
committed himself to these peculiar doctrines of the Sautrantika school, Dhar- 
makirti must deal with a number of philosophical problems that no longer have 
much bearing on just the logical and epistemological principles that were 
Dinnaga’s primary concern.” In doing all this, it is quite possible that 
Dharmakirti set in motion within the Buddhist school of logic a philosophical 
trend that was not altogether consistent with Dinnaga’s philosophical positions. 
But let that be a matter for further research. 


2.0. Following is an English translation of the first 25 karikas, and Dinnaga’s 
own commentary on them, of the Svarthanumanapariccheda, the second chapter 
of the Pramanasamuccaya. This text is no longer extant in the original Sanskrit 
but has been preserved in two Tibetan translations. Also preserved in Tibetan is 
a commentary entitled Visalamalavati Tika written by one Jinendrabuddhi. Both 
translations of the Pramanasamuccaya as well as Jinendrabuddhi’s Tika are pre- 
served in the Peking edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka, in the division of the bstan 
*gyur devoted to logic (Skt: hetuvidya, Tib: gtan tshigs rig pa). 

Concerning the two translations of Dinnaga’s work, the earlier was done 
probably in the late eleventh or early twelfth-century by Vasudhararaksita and 
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Seng-rgyal.*! It is preserved as text #5701 of the Peking edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka, Vol. 130, edited by Daisetz T. Suzuki, Tokyo-Kyoto, 1957. The later 
translation was done by Kanakavarman and Dad-pa’i shes-rab, probably after 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. It is preserved as text #5702 of the 
Peking edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka, Vol. 130. And Jinendrabuddhi’s 7ika, 
translated by Dpal-ldan Blo-gros brtan-pa, appears as text #5766 of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka, Peking edition, Vol. 139. 


2.01. Since I had available to me only the Peking edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka, I relied on the edition of the Tibetan texts of Kanakavarman and 
Vasudhararaksita that appears in Kitagawa (1965) pp. 447-469 for information 
on variant readings in other editions of the Tibetan Tripitaka. My translation 
generally follows the translation by Kanakavarman, which usually seems to 
be the more reliable of the two Tibetan translations.** In a number of 
places, however, in which the translation of Vasudhararaksita seemed more 
accurate, I have followed it and have indicated these passages in the text of my 
translation. 


2.02. Symbols and conventions used in the translation 


Owing to the fact that in both Sanskrit and Tibetan sentences anything that is felt 
to be obvious from context is usually left unexpressed, a perfectly literal transla- 
tion into English of a Tibetan sentence would usually produce a virtually mean- 
ingless string of words (even if the words were placed in normal English 
word-order). Therefore a translator must supply a great deal in order to produce 
well-formed English sentences in the first place, and it is often necessary to 
supply even more to show explicitly the logical relations among several sen- 
tences. Now there is always a risk that a translator, in supplying extra words and 
phrases to bring out the meaning of a passage, will supply the wrong words. It 
seems only fair, therefore, to give the reader some indication of where words 
have been supplied. Thus I have indicated supplied material by enclosing it in 
parentheses — with apologies to anyone who finds reading a text with an abun- 
dance of material in parentheses as annoying as I do. As for the sources of what 
is supplied in these parentheses, much of it comes from the context of Dinnaga’s 
text itself, i.e. from surrounding sentences, and the remainder comes from Jinen- 
drabuddhi’s Jikd, without the help of which much of the Pramdnasamuccaya 
would be nearly impossible to understand accurately. 

In the original text the Karika verses are interwoven into the prose comment- 
ary in such a way that the verses, when isolated, are so laconic as to be nearly 
unintelligible. All material presented in verse form in the original text is indi- 
cated in the translation by italics. The numbering of the verses, which are 
unnumbered in the Tibetan texts, follows the numbering in Kitagawa’s edition. 

The Tibetan texts are not divided into paragraphs. All paragraph divisions 
and numbering thereof are introduced by the English translator. 
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References in footnotes and the margins to passages in the Tibetan texts are 
to the folio numbering of the Peking edition. The obverse and verso of each 
folio are indicated respectively by “a” and “b” written just to the right of the 
folio number. The line number of that folio-side is indicated by a superscript. 
The letters “K”, ““V” and “J” to the left of the folio number indicate whether the 
text being referred to is Kanakavarman’s, Vasudhararaksita’s or Jinendrabud- 
dhi’s. Thus “J107b*” means the third line of the verso of folio 107 in Jinen- 
drabuddhi’s commentary. 

Footnotes containing comments pertaining exclusively to a feature of the 
Sanskrit or Tibetan language are indicated by “S” or “T” to the right of the foot- 
note number in the text. Anyone not interested in these languages will save 
himself vexation by not bothering to look up footnotes so indicated. The 
Romanization of Tibetan words follows the system of Wylie (1959). 

Passages of the translation where I have found the reading in Vasudhararak- 
sita’s translation preferable to that in Kanakavarman are indicated by the 
symbols “V—” and “<-V”, placed respectively over the first and last words of 
the phrase that is based on Vasudhararaksita. In case neither Kanakavarman nor 
Vasudhararaksita was intelligible to me, I have provided a paraphrase of the 
passage based on information in Jinendrabuddhi’s 7ika; such passages are 
marked by “J—>” and “«-J”. This convention of marking which Tibetan transla- 
tion is being followed, which was used by Kitagawa in his translations into 
Japanese, is for the convenience of those who want to use the Tibetan texts as 
aids in understanding the English, or vice versa. 


2.03. Finding suitable English expressions for technical terms in an ancient non- 
European philosophical tradition is not always simple and is a matter on which 
no two translators seem ever fully to agree. The expressions I have chosen for 
some terms may seem odd to people who prefer other English expressions for 
those same terms. Thus for those who might wish to know the Tibetan and San- 
skrit basis of some of the key expressions in this text, I have included a small 
glossary as an appendix to the translation. Words and phrases appearing in this 
glossary are marked in the text of the translation by an asterisk placed directly 
behind the word at its first occurrence. 


Inference for oneself 
2.1. [Inference and how it differs from perception] 


K(arik) @ lab (1) The inferential process is of two kinds: that which is for 

K109a! one’s own sake, and that which is for the sake of other people. 

V27b* Of those, inference for oneself consists in discerning an object 
through an indicator*® that has three characteristics. Inference 
for oneself is discerning an inferable object through an indicator 
that has the three characteristics explained below [Section 2.2]. 
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(2) As was the case above,“ this too refers (not only to the cog- 
nitive process but also) to the resulting cognition. The resulting 
cognition is explained in this case in the same way as it was 
explained in the case of perception, i.e. with reference to a cog- 
nition’s having two aspects. 

(3) Question): Now if both (perception and inference) are char- 
acterized as cognitions, what is the difference between them? 
A(nswer): Their fields of operation*** and essential natures are 
dissimilar. Perception and inference have distinct fields of oper- 
ation, and their essential natures are also distinct in accordance 
with their having different cognitive images*.*° 

(4) Q: Now why is it that only inference is subdivided into two 
parts? 

A: Because the particular* (which is within the field of opera- 
tion of perception) is inexpressible."’ (But inference), since the 
object grasped by it differs, is otherwise. Perception and infer- 
ence have different fields of operation. If the object of percep- 
tion were expressible, one could infer it just through speech. 

(5) Q: Now suppose it is argued that sometimes we observe 
cases of inferring perceptible objects, as for example (when we 
infer) a tangible property through a visible one. A: Yes, there 
are such experiences, but it is not (really a case of inference and 
perception’s having the same field of operation). The inference 
of that (tangible property) is not the same as the perception of it, 
but rather it is otherwise; it is otherwise in that we infer a uni- 
versal of the tangible property after recalling a former 
experience. Thus we infer the tangible property through the uni- 
versal of the visible property rather than through the form of the 
perception of the visible property itself. Since the particular tan- 
gible property that was previously perceived cannot be desig- 
nated by name, there is no confusion of the fields of operation 
of the two means of acquiring knowledge. 

(6) Q: But if perceptible things are inexpressible, why are 
expressions such as “seen” etc. used with reference to things 
that are seen etc.? 

A: There is no inconsistency here, for in that case it is described 
through the fact of its being seen, but it is not named through its 
essential property. They are referred to by some token such as 
“is seen” “is heard” “is desired” “is known” etc. but not through 
their essential properties. 

(7) Q: But is it not the case that after we apprehend a blue 
colour through mind-consciousness*, the very object that we 
experienced through visual-consciousness is then expressed 
(with the words). “It is blue”? 
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A: Here too, since it is cognized through a name, it is the (uni- 
versal) cognitive image, which is different (from the cognitive 
image of the particular) that is expressible. The mind has (the 
capacity of grasping) two cognitive images. (The immediately 
preceding statement) says that since mind-consciousness, by 
rejecting what is not blue, is able to receive the object experi- 
enced by visual-consciousness, the mind has two cognitive 
images (i.e. the image of the universal and that of the particu- 
lar). 

(8) Given that the particular is inexpressible, since the essential 
nature of a knowable object is in the field of operation of per- 
ception, whereas inference has universals as its field and is 
expressible through verbal expressions, inference alone is 
divided into two parts. 

(9) Q: But, it may be objected, we should not say that all infer- 
ence has universals as its field of operation, because it is 
observed even when there is no universal. Although (the 
element) Wind does not have the character of a universal, it is 
nevertheless seen to be inferred by means of its touch, as it is 
said concerning touch (in Vaisesikasutra I1.1.10) “things that 
are seen have no touch” etc.*°S 

A: No, that is not the case, for it is a universal that is 
(indirectly) indicated. It is not a case of inferring (a particular 
substance, namely the element) Wind, because since touch etc. 
are qualities, the general property of having a substratum is 
indicated (indirectly through the quality-universal). Or, to 
explain it another way, it is not the specific nature of Wind etc. 
that is inferred, but it is just the fact of being supported by some 
substance, which fact is common to touch (and the other qual- 
ities), that is indicated.*! 

(10) Q: Suppose it is argued that it (= the particular substance, 
Wind) is proved by a process of elimination’, i.e. it is established 
that this inference regarding the nature of things such as Wind is 
through a process of elimination, as follows: “Touch is absent in 
visible things, but (it is) not (absent) in invisible things.” 

A: That is not the case, because it (= the substance Wind) is not 
proven to exist, and because (even if it were proven to exist, 
then) touch could be denied (to belong to it) in the same way (as 
it was denied to belong to the other elements). 

(11) Q: It being established that Wind exists, there is no 
denying it. A specific substance is inferred on the basis of a spe- 
cific quality without (recourse to) a general quality, because of 
that substance’s connection with that specific quality; that being 
the case, (the existence of) Wind is established. 
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A: (True), but the existence of touch (in Wind) is not estab- 
lished; it can be denied (in Wind) in the same way it was denied 
in the substance Earth and the other substances. Because it is 
not a specific quality.” 


Vv 
(12) Q: Suppose one argues that touch is denied in visible 
ev 


substances just on the ground that it is invisible itself. 
v> 
A: That also is incorrect. Touch cannot be denied as a quality of 


things that are visible, corporeal and resistant*;*? in fact, the 
mind infers touch as a quality of those things because touch is 
observed when (those) other (properties) are observed, and it is 


not observed when they are not observed. Therefore touch does 
ev 
belong to visible things. 


(13) Thus, since there are more possibilities than one, confusion 
arises as to what touch does belong to, so one cannot infer Wind 
by denying all other possibilities. 

(14) Besides, (that Wind is the substance in which the quality 
touch occurs is not really even an inference) because it is 
(established) by denying (substances) other than itself on the 
authority of the statements of credible persons*.™ In this case, 
Wind is established (as the substratum of touch) after one first 
infers substance in general (on the grounds that touch, being a 
quality, must inhere in one of the nine substances) and then 
eliminates the other (eight) substances (as its substratum) by the 
authority of the statements of credible persons. The same 
(process) applies to other cases as well. Therefore it is on the 
basis of traditional doctrines* that wind is established (as the 
locus of the quality touch). 

(15) Q: Then the (above) point is proved, because there is no 
difference; since there is no difference between traditional doc- 
trines and inference, it is established here that inference has the 
particular as its sphere of operation! 

A: That is not the case, because in fact they are different. That 
verbal testimony is different from inference is established on the 
authority of common usage*.*° 

(16) Some say the distinction lies in the fact that (in verbal testi- 
mony) no example is stated. If this were the case, it would 
follow that whenever one or both examples were not explicitly 
stated because they are already well known, as for example in 
the inference of fire from smoke, that would be (a case of) 
verbal testimony* (rather than inference). 

(17) But others state the difference as follows: in the case of 
verbal testimony, the word indicates (its object) owing to a 
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(fundamental) identity between the word and the object, so in 
fact it does not reveal (the object) through a process of infer- 
ence. But if this is the case, that a word signifies (its object) 
through (the object’s) identity with the word, some account 
must be given of how we conclude (which aspect of) the object 
(is identical with and thus indicated by the word, for an object 
has many aspects). The object named by the word “tree” is 
nothing other (than the tree). Although the word “substance” 
makes the same object (i.e. the tree) known, it really does so in 
another way, by distinguishing it from what has no substance. 
(18) Q: But the word “tree” also makes the distinction from 
nonsubstance known. 

A: True, it does make that known, but it does so by implication, 
not explicitly, so that objection is invalid. 

(19) Now there may be nothing wrong in saying that verbal tes- 
timony is a means of correct cognition in the case of words 
(classed as nouns etc.)* such as “tree” etc., but words such as 
those that name actions* also make us know something, but not 
through some characteristic (of whatever it is that such words 
indicate). 

(20) Some assert that the only speech is the (whole) sentence*, 
and individual words* are a means of understanding* that 
(sentence); they do not recognize an object conforming to 
speech. Thus, admitting a slight difference between inference 
and verbal testimony, they say that they are different. 

(21) (So far) in the above explanations of inference, attention 


has been focused on indicators not connected with speech. But 
v> 
verbal communication also (is like inference in that it) does not 


ev 
apply to a unique thing (but only to generalities). Therefore, 
one should regard inference as being of two types according as (its 
object is) visible or invisible. In the case of a visible object, we 
may teach its name.*” With reference to an invisible object there is 
only a concept* but there is no cognition of a particular object. 
(22) Q: How can verbal testimony be classed as inference? 
(Inference is a means of correct cognition, but in the testimony 
of the ancient Seers we find) words such as “Heaven” (which) 
do not express any (real) object at all. 
A: The statements of credible persons are (to be subsumed 
under) inference insofar as they have (in) common (with infer- 
ence the) character of not being false.5*5 Because when one 
hears the statement of credible people; the (resultant) cognition 
is not false, and because this makes them similar (to inference) 
we say (such statements are to be classed as) inference. Further- 
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more, it is claimed that the name-giving* was previously seen 
first-hand (by the ancient Seers). This view denies inference 
with respect to such things as (the Samkhya) thesis of Prim- 
ordial Substance***! (because it has never been seen before).°° 
(23) Therefore inference does not have particulars as its range 
of operation. 


2.2. [The three criteria of conclusive evidence] 

(1) The phrase (from Karika 1) “through an indicator that has 
three characteristics” must now be explained. (A proper indica- 
tor must be) present in the object of inference* and in what 
is similar to it, and absent in their absence.®' The object of 

v> 

inference is a property-locus* qualified by a property; by dis- 
cerning, either through perception or through inference, the 
indicator in a locus of the argued property, one later establishes 


its existence as a general property either in some or all loci of 
ev 
the same class. 


(2) Q: Why is it (that we say “some or all loci of the same 
class”; why do we not say “all” such loci)? 

A: Since the requirement* is that the indicator occur in no loci 
but those that are similar (to the object of inference); there is no 
requirement that it occur (in all loci similar to the object of 
inference). 

(3) Q: But then nothing (further) is accomplished by saying “the 
indicator is absent in the absence (of what is similar to the 
object of inference).” 

A: This statement is made in order to emphasize that the indica- 
tor, being absent when what is similar to the object of inference 
is absent, is not present in what is other than or incompatible 
with the object of inference. 

(4) Here then is the indicator with three characteristics from 
which we discern the indicated property*. 

(5) Q: In that case, should one not also mention the knowledge 
(of the indicator as a factor in inference)?“ 

A: That is not necessary to mention, because it is taken for 
granted here that there is also knowledge (of the indicator). 

Q: How can what is not explicitly mentioned be taken for 
granted? 

A: Because (the indicator) is the principal one of the factors 


v> 
that produced knowledge (of the indicator). The indicator is the 


ev 
foremost of the factors that make the indicator known, and 
although cognition of the indicator is itself dependent on an 
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agent of cognition, still it is not dependent on many things such 
as an instrumental cause etc., therefore it is established (auto- 
matically).° 

(6) Since we have said that a proper indicator has three 
characteristics, it is of course the case that an indicator having 
only one or two (of those characteristics) does not serve the 
purpose. 

(7) Of these, indicators having only one characteristics are as 
follows: 


(1) those which are present only in the object of infer- 
ence but are absent in what is similar and not absent 
in what is not similar, 

(2) those which are present in what is similar to the 
object of inference but absent in the object of infer- 
ence itself and also not absent in what is not similar 
to it, and 

(3) those which are absent in what is dissimilar to the 
object of inference but absent in the object of infer- 
ence and also absent in what is similar to it. 


Indicators having only two of the characteristics are: 


(4) those that are present in the object of inference and 
present in what is similar to it but not absent in what 
is dissimilar, 

(5) those which are present in the object of inference and 
absent in what is dissimilar from it but are absent in 
what is similar, and 

(6) those which are present in what is similar to the 
object of inference and absent in what is dissimilar 
but are absent in the object of inference itself. 


(8) The above six types of apparent evidence* can be under- 
stood by implication to be ruled out (as proper evidence). 
Examples (of each of the above six forms of improper evidence 
are respectively): 


Sound is permanent (1) because it is produced 


(2) because it is corporeal 
ve Vv 
(3) because it is unknowable 


Sound is impermanent (4) because it is incorporeal 
(5) because it is audible 
(6) because it is visible.© 
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2.3. [Property-locus as object of inference] 


(1) Now on this matter, some people claim that it is another 
property that is cognized through the invariable association (of 
the evidence with that other property). They claim that since 
from smoke we cognize fire that accompanies it rather than cog- 


Vv eV 
nizing a place possessed of fire, it follows that we infer the fire 
itself from the smoke. 
(2) Others assert that since the (inferred) property and that 
property’s locus are both already known, (the new knowledge 
arising in) an inference is that of the relation (between the 
inferred property and its locus). These people claim that since 
(the inferred property) fire and its locus are well-known to 
people, the thing that is inferred from smoke is the relation 
between fire and its locus. 
(3) Let us first answer the former view. If the indicator is known 
to occur at the (other) property, what else is inferred through 
it? If the indicator, smoke, is already known to be at the other 
property, fire, then what is the purpose of recalling the relation 
between smoke and fire; and what is inferred through smoke? 
(Furthermore) if (the indicator is known to occur) at the 
(inferred) property’s locus, why isn’t that (locus) the thing that 
is inferred? If fire is inferred through the perception of smoke in 
a locus that is connected with fire, then why not say that the 
locus itself is inferred to be possessed of fire? For it is not the 
case that fire is not cognized there. 
(4) And to those who say that it is the relation that is the object 
of inference (we reply): (1) The two do not occur in the relation. 
Fire and smoke do not occur in the relation, so (if the relation is 
regarded as the object of inference) this would amount to saying 
there is fire wherever there is no occurrence of smoke.® (2) 
Furthermore, we would hear the genitive case applied to the 
possessor. If the relation were the object of the inference, we 
would see the genitive case applied to (the word for) fire, which 
has the relation, e.g. “The relation of fire.” (But in fact) we 


employ the nominative case: “Fire is here.” (3) A relation eh 
expressible through its intrinsic properties; a relation is express- 
ible only in terms of something else (namely its relata)." That 
being the case, it is not an object of inference, but rather, it is 
known by implication. When we say “There is fire here” the 
relation (of fire to the locus) is expressed only implicitly. For 
the reasons stated above it is not the object of inference through 
smoke. 
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(4) This (relation) has no relation with the evidence, since it is 
not the case that an invariable relation (of the relation) with 
smoke is shown elsewhere; rather, (the invariable relation is 


shown to be of smoke) with fire. 
v> 
(5) Q: The above criticisms are invalid, because you regard the 


locus-endowed-with-fire to be the object of inference despite 
the fact that smoke is not shown to be invariably related to that 


«Vv 
locus. Well, the same may be true of the relation as well. 
A: This is not a parallel instance*, because it is the invariable 
relation of the indicator with the (inferred) property that is 
pointed out elsewhere. When it is established there, it will make 
the property-locus known to be endowed with that property. 
When one sees the invariable relation of smoke with fire in one 
place, then by observing only smoke in a second place, it is pos- 
sible to establish this second locus to be possessed of fire on the 
grounds that wherever there is smoke, there is fire. Otherwise, 
we cannot account for it; (we cannot say, for example) that a 
specific instance of smoke and a specific yet unproved locus are 
invariably related elsewhere; but we can point out the invariable 
relation with a universal, for what is indicated is that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire. 
(6) Therefore it is correct to say that although the indicator is 
shown to be necessarily related to the inferred property, neither 
the (inferred) property itself nor the relation is the object of 
inference. 


2.4. [On restricted and promiscuous properties] 


(1) Now we must consider the other property, and also we must 
explain the indicator. 
(2) Concerning the property-locus that displays an indicator that 
is restricted* to a property and is thereby proved to be in pos- 
session of that property: an object has many properties, but we 
do not cognize them all through the indicator; the indicator 
makes known those (properties) with which the inferred object 
is necessarily related* (and it makes this known) by a process of 
eliminating others. We cannot cognize by means of the smoke 
what kind of specific features the fire has, e.g. what kind of 
flames it has or its temperature, because the indicator may occur 
where those (specific features) do not*. 

But one does cognize those things that are necessarily related, 
things without which no fire exists, such as the fact of being a 
substance* and the fact of possessing qualities*; these proper- 
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ties are cognized as incompatible with non-substance etc. For 
example, the cognition of fire is in accordance with things that 
being related to it can only rule out what is not fire; one does 
not observe them ail in fire’s absence, but one does observe 


(some of them) in things other (than fire). 
Vv 
(3) Possession of qualities, aroma, sweet fragrance as a whole 
ev 
and a particular sweet fragrance — taken in this order, each (of 


the above four properties) increases the notion of a lotus by 
Vv 
ruling out things such as non-substance etc. Possession of qual- 


ities rules out non-substances, and possession of aroma rules out 


non-Earthen substances, and possession of a sweet fragrance 
ev 
generally rules out things that stink, and a particular sweet 


fragrance rules out what is not a lotus; each of these elimina- 
tions makes (the lotus more clearly) known. 

(4) Otherwise, if the indicator made the object known by a 
means of proof similar to direct perception, then either the 
object would not be known at all, or it would be known in its 
entirety. If an indicator revealed (an object) at a later time in the 
same manner as the (earlier) perception (i.e. when we perceived 
the relation) of smoke in fire, then it would not reveal it any- 
where; the indicator is as unperceived in every fire as it is 
unperceived when there is no fire at all.’? And if the indicator 
revealed the object in the same way as perception does, then it 
would also reveal it as possessed of a specific flame and specific 
temperature and so on. Since (the indicator, smoke) makes (the 
inferred property, fire) known generally, by ruling out non-fire, 
we know that by means of the established property (i.e. the indi- 
cator) we cognize only this (general) form, but not the particular 
form. 

(5) But there is really no universal*. Because we do not observe 
it throughout its substratum*, nor do we see it outside its sub- 
stratum. But if it is observed in each of its substrata, it is 
divided. First of all, there exists no universal ‘Firehood” in 


addition to the fire. Even if it exists, it is impossible to observe 
' J— 
it, because one cannot observe its entire substratum. We observe 


that no property that is common to many substrata, e.g. duality, 
can be cognized in its every substratum (e.g. in every pair). 
Some say (the notion of) a universal is due to resemblance, but 
there is also no (such thing as) resemblance (existing as an 
entity separate from the particular things said to resemble one 


<J 
another).”!! Some say that if a universal is known in a single 
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substratum it is known in all, but in this case it would be plural 
like the substrata themselves.” 

(6) And similarly, only part (of the properties of the indicator) 
reveal the thing to be inferred from it. Thus, although the indi- 
cator has several properties, it is really only part of them, 
namely those that do not occur away from the thing indicated, 
that make (the indicated thing) known; the others do not. In the 
case of smoke, it makes fire known only through part of its 
properties, namely those such as the fact of being smoke or the 
fact of having a smokey colour that do not occur except with 
fire; but (smoke does) not (make fire known through smoke’s) 
being a substance, because this property can occur elsewhere 
(than with fire). 

(7) The following verses give the essence of the above topic:” 
The indicator makes known also that which is necessarily 
related to the thing indicated. It does not make the latter’s 
particular properties known, because the indicator can occur 
where those (particular properties) do not. An object necessar- 
ily related with the indicator does not make the indicated thing 
known, because it may occur where the latter does not. After we 
cognize (features) specific (to the indicator) it makes (the indi- 
cated thing) known. 


2.5. [Nonsymmetry of restriction and pervasion] 


(1) Now one might get this idea: since the relation between an 
indicator and the thing indicated by it resides in both relata, just 
as physical contact* (resides in the two things contacting one 
another), it follows that the property that is indicated is inter- 
changeable with the property that indicates it. But that is not the 
case. Although the relation of the co-existing indicator and what 
is indicated by it is located in both of them, it occurs in the 
manner of (the relation that occurs in) a content* to its con- 
tainer* rather than in the manner of (the relation of physical 
contact that occurs in) things in contact.” 

Although the relation (between a container and a content) is 
one that occurs in both (relata), the container does not assume 
the réle of the content, nor does the content assume the réle of 
container. In just the same way, the indicator does not in any 
case assume the role of thing indicated, nor does the thing indi- 
cated ever assume the réle of the indicator. In the case of phys- 
ical contact, on the other hand, the second relatum is just like 
the first. But such is not the case with this (relation between 
indicator and thing indicated). 
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(2) Thus, the thing indicated necessarily exists where the 
indicator exists, and the indicator exists only where the thing 
indicated occurs. When this restriction®* is reversed, there is 
no relation of indicator and thing indicated. Since the thing 
indicated necessarily exists at the indicator, it is possible by 
means of smoke to cognize (the fire’s) being a substance as 
well as its being a fire, but not (to cognize the fire’s) tempera- 
ture. Since the indicator exists only at the thing indicated but 
not elsewhere, such attributes of the smoke as its being smoke 
or its being smoke-coloured can make (fire) known, but 
(smoke’s) being a substance cannot. Thus when this restriction 
is reversed, there is no necessary relation of indicator and thing 
indicated. 

(3) Q: But what if the indicator does in fact occur wherever the 
thing indicated occurs, as for example the fact of being pro- 
duced which occurs wherever impermanence occurs? 

A: Now if one claims that an indicator, e.g. the fact of being 
horned, pervades that which is indicated by it (i.e. a given 
horned entity), then some of it (may occur) away from the thing 
that is indicated. Since the indicator pervades the thing indi- 
cated, it cannot make the latter known. If only some of the indi- 
cator occurs at the thing indicated, then by virtue of the fact that 
it pervades the latter, it does not make the indicated thing 
known. For example, although the fact of being horned per- 
vades cows, it is not capable of making cows known. But the 
fact of being a cow, since it does not pervade (the fact of being 
horned) does make this latter fact known. 

(4) Why? Because non-occurrence (of the pervader) in the com- 
plement* (of the thing pervaded) depends on (the extension of) 
the pervader. Therefore, although an indicator does indeed 
pervade that which is indicated by it, it is not (on account of 
this pervasion) a basis (of the indicated thing’s becoming 
known). 

(Returning now to the above question): The fact of being pro- 
duced pervades impermanent objects, but it cannot make them 
known except by excluding permanence. Similarly, the fact of 
being impermanent pervades objects that are produced, but it 
cannot make them known except by excluding the fact of 
being unproduced. Therefore, since the fact of being produced 
pervades impermanent objects, the fact of being unproduced 
cannot occur in them. Therefore, impermanence can make 
the fact of being produced known by excluding the possibility 
of being unproduced, but it cannot make it known (through 
pervasion). 
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(5) These verses summarize the above points: Since that which 
is perishable is pervaded by the condition of being produced, 
what is perishable is not unproduced. It is not claimed that on 
the basis of this pervasion perishability is absent in produced 
objects. That the condition of being horned pervades cows 
excludes the condition of being unhorned (from cows). That 
cows are pervaded by the condition of being horned does not 
exclude non-cows (from the condition of being horned).”> This 
concludes the explanation of inference for oneself. 


Appendix 


In the following glossary of terms, the number in the left column indicates the 
section of the translation in which the term first appears marked by an asterisk. 


Section English Tibetan Probable” Sanskrit 
original 

2.1(1) indicator rtags linga 

2.13) field of operation yul visaya 
cognitive image ram pa akara 

2.1(4) particular rang gi svalaksana 

mtshan nyid 

2.1(7) mind yid kyi mam manovijfiana 
consciousness par shes pa 
visual- mig gi mam caksurvijfiana 
consciousness par shes pa 

2.1(10) process of yongs su lhag parisesena 
elimination pas grub pa siddham 

2.1(12) resistant thogs pa sapratigha 

dang beas pa 

2.1(14) statements of yid ches pa’i aptavacana 
credible persons ming 
traditional lung agama 
doctrines 

2.1(15) common usage grags pa rudhi 
verbal sgra las sabda 
testimony byung ba 

2.119) words classed su pa’i subantani padani 
as nouns mtha’i tshig (J102a°) 
words that name tinga’i tinantani padani 
actions mtha’i tshig (J102a’) 

2.1(20) sentence ngag vakya 
individual word tshig pada 
means of rtogs pai buddhyupaya 
understanding thabs 
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Section English — Tibetan Probable” Sanskrit 
original 
2.1(21) concept ram par vikalpa 
ttog pa 
2.1(22) name-giving ming gi las namakarman (?) 
Primordial gtso bo pradhana, prakrti 
Substance 
2.2(1) object of rjes su dpag anumeya 
inference par bya ba 
property-locus chos can dharmin 
2.2(2) requirement nges par avadharana 
gzung ba 
2.2(4) indicated rtags can lingavat, lingin 
property 
2.2(8) evidence gtan tshigs hetu 
apparent gtan tshigs hetvabhasa 
evidence ltar snang ba 
2.3(5) not a parallel mi mthun pa visamopanyasa 
instance nye bar bkod 
pa 
2.4(2) restricted mi ’khrul ba avyabhicarin 
necessarily rjes *brel anubaddha 
related 
may occur where *khrul ba vyabhicara, vyabhicarati 
those do not 
the fact of being rdzas nyid dravyatva 
a substance 
the fact of yon tan nyid gunatva 
possessing 
qualities 
2.4(5) universal spyi samanya 
substratum rten adhara 
2.5(1) physical contact sbyor samyoga 
container rten adhara 
content brten pa adheya 
2.5(2) restriction nges pa niyama 
2.5(4) complement dgag par pratisedhya 
bya ba 
Notes 


1 This section is intended primarily to provide basic background information for those 
who may be curious about Indian logic but whose field of specialization is not Indian 
philosophy. Since most of the information contained in it will be quite familiar to spe- 
cialists, they may wish to skip to later sections of this paper. Since this account is 
brief and gives only a general outline, I will direct the reader to several other works 
that give more complete accounts of specific points mentioned here. 
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The evidence on the basis of which this time has been assigned to Dinnaga is pre- 
sented in Frauwallner (1961) and Hattori (1968) pp. 4-6. 

For an account of what little reliable information there is on the life of Dinnaga 
(whose name may also be spelled Dignaga), see Stcherbatsky (1930) pp. 31-34. A 
lively and entertaining but less factual biographical sketch also appears in 
Vidyabhisana (1921) pp. 270-276. For a list of Dinnaga’s works see Hattori (1968) 
pp. 6-11, and for a more complete account of the various stages of Dinnaga’s philo- 
sophical career, see Frauwallner (1959). 

Frauwallner (1953) and (1956) presents various evidence for many of the basic doc- 
trines of the Samkhya, Yoga and Vaisesika systems stemming from different strains 
of Epic literature. As for the other main systems of Brahmanic thought, the Mimamsa 
grew up as a system of interpreting Vedic injunctions, and Vedanta as a systematiza- 
tion of Upanisadic speculations. On the sixth orthodox system of Brahmanic thought, 
the Nyaya, see note 6. 

For accounts of the pre-Nyaya codes governing debate see Vidyabhusana (1921) pp. 
1-37; for an account of the development of different traditions of debate, see Ober- 
hammer (1963); and for an account of the contents of some of the Buddhist treatises 
on debate, see Tucci (1929) pp. 455-467. 

The early Nyaya system, which offers more material on the proper and improper 
forms of presenting arguments than the other schools, may have developed later than 
the other schools, although it shares many of its fundamental metaphysical doctrines 
with the Vaisesika. 

For example, Frauwalliner (1959), pp. 93-4, cites examples of arguments of the form 
(pq. p. .. 4.) in Buddhist manuals from before Dinnaga’s time. Specimens (in 
Tibetan language) of arguments of this form are to be found in Frauwallner (1957) 
pp. 139-140. 

Tucci (1929) and Frauwallner (1959) trace some of Dinnaga’s ideas to the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (who may have been Dinnaga’s teacher) and to a pre- 
Vasubandhu text on reasoning entitled Tarkasastra by an unknown Buddhist author. 
Hattori (1977) records Dinnaga’s debt, especially in his theories on the relation 
between language and its referent, to the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari, who 
was probably an older contemporary of Dinnaga, and to certain key doctrines of the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism. 

Dinnaga is traditionally presented as advocating the position of the idealist Yogacara 
(Vijfianavada) school of Buddhism, which denied the ultimate reality of objects exter- 
nal to consciousness. In the Pramanasamuccaya, in contradistinction to his works in 
which he advocates an idealist position, Dinnaga’s main purpose is to treat logical 
and epistemological issues, and he appears to have deliberately presented his views 
on these issues with a minimum of metaphysical bias; indeed, he shows every indica- 
tion of having intended this work to be acceptable to both those who denied and those 
who affirmed the reality of objects external to consciousness. Thus to those who 
prefer to deny the reality of external objects, Dinnaga’s use of the term “external 
object” (bahyartha) can be regarded as no more than a conventional manner of speak- 
ing. For a full discussion of this point, see Hattori (1968), notes 1.55 and 1.60-64, pp. 
97-99, 100-106. 

A more detailed discussion of inferential indicators will be found below in section 
1.333. 

A fuller description of this view as it was propounded by Bhartrhari and his forerun- 
ners can be found in Brough (1951), (1952) and (1953). 

But Frauwallner (1959) p. 96 and (1958) presents evidence to the effect that this dis- 
tinction had been for the most part anticipated by Samkhya philosophers in a time 
near to but before Dinnaga’s. 
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P(ramana)S(amuccaya) I.2. 

PSV (rtti) ad 1.2. 

Dinnaga specifies that where perception ends and judgment begins is in the association 
of a thing with a name, a genus, a quality, an action or an accidental attribute. On this 
see Hattori (1968) p. 25 and 82-86, Matilal (1971) pp. 34-36, and Stcherbatsky (1930) 
p. 217 and p. 451. Incidentally, the line of demarcation between pratyaksa and 
anumana was one of the many points of controversy between the Nyaya philosophers 
and Dinnaga’s school. For Dinnaga the term “pratyaksa’’, which is used to refer either 
to the cognitive process or to the cognized object, is very similar to the notion of 
“sensing” and “sensum” (or “sense-datum”) as those terms are explained by Hirst 
(1967); that is, Dinnaga’s use of the term “pratyaksa” is restricted to that experience 
which is certain and unquestionable and quite direct (in the sense of involving no inter- 
pretation of the sensum or sensa). His position, then, could be stated in very nearly the 
same terms as Hospers (1953) p. 536 used to describe the sense-datum philosophy of 
the early part of this century: “Sensing is different from perceiving. We sense sense- 
data; we perceive physical objects. Perception is impossible without sensing (without 
something given to sense), but it involves more. When we open our eyes we have 
certain visual experiences — sense-data; in this we are passive, and cannot help what we 
see. But in addition to this passive intake of sense-data there occurs an activity that we 
may call interpretation. ... We are classifying our present experience into molds 
already established by previous experiences.” The Nyaya philosophers, on the other 
hand, included more than just the above described sensation within the referential 
sphere of the term “pratyaksa’’; for them “pratyaksa” also includes that interpretation of 
sensa that is decisive and correct. Thus, if one wanted to emphasize the difference 
between Dinnaga’s and the Nyaya use of the term “pratyaksa’’, it could be done by 
translating Dinnaga’s use as “sensing/sensa” and the Nyaya philosopher’s use as “per- 
ception/percept”. In the present paper, however, since I am not so concerned with how 
Dinnaga’s use of “pratyaksa” differs from other philosophers’ as with how “pratyaksa” 
differs from “anumdna” within his system, and since I feel the terminology 
“sensing/sensa”’ to be rather awkward and potentially misleading. I shall prefer to render 
even Dinnaga’s “pratyaksa” by the more conventional English expression “perception”. 
It is partly on these grounds that Dinnaga criticizes the Nyaya definition of perception 
as a “cognition arising from a sense-organ’s contact with its object, which (cognition) 
is nonverbal, non-erroneous, and by nature decisive.” In Dinnaga’s view it is non- 
sense to speak of a sensation (see n. 15 above) itself as being either erroneous or non- 
erroneous. A sensation is a sensation. What may be erroneous is only the further 
thinking we do about what is sensed. Thus in his criticism of the above quoted Nyaya 
definition of pratyaksa, Dinnaga says with respect to the qualifying expression “non- 
erroneous” (avyabhicarin): “It is impossible too for the cognition-object itself to be 
erroneous, for error is only the content of misinterpretation by the mind.” (See Hattori 
(1968) p. 193, section Bb. for the Tibetan text, and pp. 122-3 nn. 3.6 and 3.7 for 
Hattori’s comments on this passage. I am inclined to agree with Hattori that Dinnaga, 
unlike his interpreters Dharmakirti et al., regarded all erroneous cognition as arising 
in mental misconstrual of sensation. See Hattori’s note 1.53, p. 95-97.) To consider 
the stock Indian example of erroneous cognition, seeing a mirage and taking it to be 
water rather than heat waves in the distance, Dinnaga would say that it is not at the 
level of sensation that error occurs ~ for we really do sense something, i.e. we are not 
mistaking a sense-field for something that in fact is not a sense-field — but rather it is 
at the level of making a judgment that the error occurs, the error consisting in the 
mind’s imposing upon the visual-field a concept that later turns out to have been the 
wrong one. For other aspects of Dinnaga’s criticism of the Nyaya doctrine of 
pratyaksa, see Hattori (1968) pp. 36-41 and pp. 121-133, and Oliver (1978). 
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PS [. 11, 12. More about this will be said below, section 1.32. 

PS 1.6. 

PS1.7, 8. 

The term here is samvrtisajjnidna, a term which underwent several subtle changes in 
meaning in different schools of Buddhism; its exact meaning in Dinnaga is difficult to 
decide. But Vasubandhu, from whom Dinnaga draws many of his ideas, had put forth in 
his Abhidharmakosa a criterion for differentiating “conventional entities” (sam vrtisat) 
from “real entities” (dravyasat): the former can be analysed, while the latter are irre- 
ducible. For a short comment on this distinction in Vasubandhu’s system of Abhid- 
harma see Katsura (1976), and for a detailed account of the history of this distinction 
throughout the early history of Buddhist thought see La Vallée Poussin (1936-7). 

The act of desiring is not an act of perception, but desire itself is a percept for it is a 
mental event and as such is directly cognizable. See above paragraph and section 1.32 
below. As for whether objects have intrinsic value or repugnance, the earlier tradi- 
tions of both Brahmanic and Buddhist thought had taken the more naive position that 
we avoid objects because those objects are inherently repugnant or desire them 
because they are inherently attractive. But both the Sautrantika and Mahayana move- 
ments, the latter with its celebrated doctrine of emptiness (sunyata), had begun a 
trend of trying to distinguish the inherent features of things from our subjective atti- 
tudes and reactions towards those things. 

A property-locus is a complex concept that comprises a notion of a property and the 
notion of that property’s relation to something else. And since this concept is analyz- 
able into parts, it is, by the criterion mentioned above in note 20, a “conventional 
entity” rather than a “real entity”. 

PS 18-12. 

See e.g. Stcherbatsky (19-——) pp. 64-65, or Warder (1970) pp. 118-9. 

On this matter of whether general features, universals etc., could be perceived 
directly, the Buddhist philosophers in general differed sharply with other schools of 
Indian philosophy. For an account of the course of the debate among post-Dinnaga 
thinkers on the perceptibility of universals, see Dravid (1972) pp. 103-130. 

See PS I.5. The point is made again at PS IJ.2. Cf. Hattori (1968) p. 27 and pp. 91-92. 
The period of Indian philosophy before Dinnaga’s time had been one of considerable 
preoccupation with questions of various kinds of causality. The question of causality 
made up a substantial part of Buddhist exegetical (Abhidharma) literature and early 
Madhyamaka literature as well as of the systems of “natural philosophy” such as the 
Vaisesika system. While the Buddhist literature offers very little by way of a system- 
atic treatment of inference, the Vaisesikas, and to a lesser extent the Naiyayikas, had 
dealt more fully with questions of inference based on causal relations, e.g. predictions 
of future effects from present causes and knowledge of past causes from present 
effects. For more on this see Matilal (1968). Incidentally, Dinnaga has next to nothing 
to say about causal relations and inference, but his successor Dharmakirti re- 
introduces the notion of causal relations as a basis of inference and in fact makes it a 
very important feature of his system. 

Dinnaga also advances other reasons against the position that the relation between the 
inferred property and its locus is the object of inference. See section 2.3 below. 

The negation of the stated conclusion would follow if both Criterion Two and Crite- 
rion Three were violated but Criterion One were met. See section 1.3331 below. See 
also note 64 below. 

In this case Criterion One and Three are met but Criterion Two is violated. Here the 
evidence has exactly the same extension as the object of inference, so naming that 
evidence is but another way of naming the object of inference. This case will be dis- 
cussed further in sections 1.3331 and 1.3332 below. 
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Hetucakradamaru, extant only in Tibetan translation under the title Gtan-tshigs-kyi 
’khor-lo gtan-la dbab pa in Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking edition, Volume 130 (Bstan- 
*gyur, mdo-’grel, gtan-tshigs rig-pa I) text #5708. The Tibetan text is printed in 
Roman characters in Frauwaliner (1959) p. 166. The Tibetan text along with a San- 
skrit re-construction by Durgacharan Chatterji appears in The Indian Historical Quar- 
terly Vol IX (1933) pp. 266-272 under the title Hetucakranirnaya, and Chatterji’s 
English translation appears on pp. 511-514 of the same volume of that journal. 
Another English translation and analysis is to be found on a fold-out page (unnum- 
bered) in the back cover of Vidyabhiisana (1921). Analyses of the contents of 
Dinnaga’s presentation of the Hetucakra appear in Bochenski (1956) pp. 503-5, and 
in Warder (1971) pp. 178-181. But on Warder’s analysis see note 35 below. 

This refinement was achieved by the introduction of the confinement particle eva into 
the Sanskrit sentences stating these criteria. (See section 2.2(2) and note 62 below.) 
Bochenski (1956) p. 505 and Staal (1967) p. 523 discuss the use of eva in Dhar- 
makirti, but, since they both wrote when Dinnaga’s system was known only in its 
barest outlines neither mentions its use in Dinnaga. 

It seems to me that Dinnaga cannot make any stronger claim for the certainty of any 
given judgment than this: “This judgment is not inconsistent with previous 
experience” (where previous experience may be restricted practically to one’s own 
personal experience but can theoretically be extended to include the collective 
experience of, say, mankind as a whole). Thus his formulation of the three Criteria 
amounts not to a statement of the sufficient conditions of certainty (for a given evid- 
ence could meet these criteria and still turn out later to be in a locus in which the 
argued property is absent), but rather to necessary conditions of certainty. Consis- 
tency with previous experience still leaves open the possibility that some new 
experience may arise that is inconsistent with all previous experience. Some one 
hundred years after Dinnaga, Dharmakirti tried to make stronger claims for certainty 
by introducing invariable causal relations as a basis for correct judgments. 

That examples were intended as representative instances of universal propositions is 
clear from the fact that in the debate tradition, failure to state the universal proposi- 
tion along with the example was regarded as an error in presentation. See for example 
the account of errors in offering examples (drstantabhdsa) in the debate manual 
Nyayapravesa by Dinnaga’s pupil Sankarasvmin, translated into English in 
Tachikawa (1970-72); the relevant sections in Tachikawa’s translation are 3.3.1. (4) 
and 3.3.2. (4) pp. 126-8 and footnotes thereto. 

The presentation of the Hetucakra in Warder (1971) pp. 178-181 is founded, I 
believe, on two fundamental misunderstandings as to the nature of the propositions 
Dinnaga intended to be generated from his examples. First of all, I think that Dinnaga 
intended to generate only true propositions from the examples, for the point of the 
Hetucakra is to show that even in cases where every proposition in an argument 
happens to be true, there is still not necessarily a logical relation among those propo- 
sitions whereby the truth of one is dependent on the truth of another. The argument 
Dinnaga uses to illustrate Position three of the Hetucakra, for example, contains only 
true propositions, but the truth of the conclusion of that argument is logically 
independent of the truth of the propositions from which the conclusion is putatively 
derived. In Warder’s presentation, however, a number of false propositions are gener- 
ated from the examples. (How Warder generates false propositions is by reversing the 
order of terms in Dinnaga’s propositions — where Dinnaga in fact says “All x is y” 
Warder represents him as saying “All y is x”.) And secondly, Warder generates only 
universal propositions from the examples, whereas I think it is clear that Dinnaga 
intended not universal propositions but particular or existential propositions to be 
generated in those places where he offers two positive or two negative examples 
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instead of the customary one, i.e. in Hetucakra positions 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9. This will be 
explained more fully in the presentation that follows. 

The system of categories that Dinnaga uses throughout the Pramanasamuccaya is 
essentially that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. To give only the barest outline of this 
system, the widest category is Reality (Satta); its subcategories are Substance, 
Quality and Action. Qualities and Actions are properties that must have some Sub- 
stance as their locus. Within the category of Substance are particular objects, which 
may be grouped into classes on the basis of generic properties. 

If there is nonreciprocal pervasion, there is also of course nonreciprocal promiscuity. 
For P, pervades P, if and only if P; is restricted to P,. And P, does not pervade 
P, iff P, is not restricted to P,. Therefore, (P, pervades P, and P, does not pervade 
P,) iff (P, is restricted to P, and P, is not restricted to P,). The left side of this 
biconditional describes nonreciprocal pervasion, the right side nonreciprocal promis- 
cuity. 

This of course is nothing new, for it amounts only to another way of expressing Crite- 
rion Three of successful evidence. 

For a more detailed account of these points and their place in Dharmakirti’s system, 
see Frauwallner (1935), Stcherbatsky (1930) pp. 79-118, 181-203, 444-451 etc. or 
Steinkellner (1971). 

One gets the impression that Dharmakirti saw as his main task, especially in his most 
extensive work the Pramdnavartika, to reconcile Dinnaga with Buddhist orthodoxy 
rather than to advance the study of logic. But to see to what extent this impression is 
accurate will require a very careful analysis not only of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti’s 
works, but also of their respective contemporaries. 

Hattori (1968) pp. 13-14 gives an account of the evidence on the basis of which he 
arrived at the probable dates of the two Tibetan translations. 

This claim is based on three considerations. First, for any given passage, the transla- 
tion of Kanakavarman tends to make better overall sense than Vasudhararaksita’s 
translation of the same passage. Second, of those passages of the text for which San- 
skrit fragments have been identified, a comparison of the Sanskrit fragment with the 
two Tibetan translations usually shows Kanakavarman’s rendering to be more faithful 
to the Sanskrit both in vocabulary and in syntax than Vasudhararaksita’s. And third, 
for passages of the Pramanasamuccaya quoted in Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary, the 
Tibetan text of the commentary usually corresponds to Kanakavarman’s translation 
both in vocabulary and sentence-structure. Moreover, the commentary often gives 
grammatical analyses of Dinnaga’s sentences, and these analyses most often bear out 
Kanakavarman’s translation. Despite these general tendencies, Vasudhararaksita’s 
translation is by no means useless. Kitagawa’s Japanese translation is generally based 
on Vasudhararaksita rather than Kanakavarman. 

The term “indicator” (linga) refers to a property that serves as evidence for another 
property that shares the indicator’s locus. Thus the term “indicator” is virtually inter- 
changeable with the term “evidence” (hetu). 

This refers to the first chapter of Prama@nasamuccaya, karikas 8-12, for an account of 
which see section 1.32 above and Hattori (1968) pp. 28-31. Like the English word 
“inference” the Sanskrit “anumdna” has two distinct meanings, a) the process of 
inferring and b) the knowledge that results from that process. Similarly the Sanskrit 
“pramana’” is taken to refer to both the process of cognizing and to the resulting cog- 
nition. 

The field of operation of a given cognitive process is that set of objects that are know- 
able through that process. 

Jinendrabuddhi (J94b°) explains that perception has external objects making up its 
field of operation, as a consequence of which its cognitive images are vivid (snang ba 
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gsal ba = pratibhasa). But the objects of inference are not external objects but con- 
cepts, hence inference’s cognitive images are vague. 

In Dinnaga’s system “inference” refers to (a) the acquisition of new knowledge 
through reasoning, and (b) the communication of what one knows through argument 
or discourse. The knowledge of a particular, however, which is vivid and exact, 
cannot be transmitted verbally, since verbal communication is necessarily vague and 
inexact; therefore “perception” refers only to the acquisition of new knowledge. 

This question arises from the perspective of Buddhist exegetical literature (abhid- 
harma), according to which there are six sense-faculties (the faculties of sight, 
hearing, smelling, tasting and feeling, plus the faculty of thinking), six fields of opera- 
tion (sights, sounds, odours, tastes, touch and thought), and an awareness of each 
of those six fields of operation. According to this system, the faculty of thinking 
can take as its object thoughts about the objects of the other sense-faculties. Hence 
after “visual-consciousness”, which consists in the experience of some sight such as 
a blue colour, there arises “mind-consciousness” wherein the faculty of thinking 
applies a concept or name to that blue object. This same question from the 
abhidharma perspective comes up also in the first chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya, 
in Dinnaga’s own commentary to karika dab. See Hattori (1968) p. 26, section 
Daa-2. 

Jinendrabuddhi (J96n'*) says: “There is a cognitive image of the universal that is dif- 
ferent from the cognitive image of the particular. It is by means of that universal cog- 
nitive image that a thing is expressible, not by means of the particular. Its name is the 
term ‘blue’, but the object cognized (through that word) is definitely not the particu- 
lar. Therefore this karika asserts ‘the mind has two cognitive images’. The phrase ‘by 
rejecting what is not blue’ indicates the other cognitive image. What this means is ‘by 
excluding non-blue from the object that those who are expressing it in language are 
thinking about’.” Before a person speaks, his potential audience can imagine anything 
whatsoever as that about which the speaker is thinking. With each word that the 
speaker utters to express his thoughts, however, the audience is obliged to eliminate 
certain things from the universe of discourse, namely all those things that are logi- 
cally incompatible with the “meaning” of the words uttered. After the speech is over, 
the audience still does not know precisely what the speaker was thinking, but the 
audience does know what the speaker was not thinking. “Mind-consciousness” 
according to Dinnaga classifies its data in essentially the same way as an audience 
assimilates what a speaker has said — by grouping together under a rough classhead- 
ing those data of experience that are not mutually incompatible. 

Vaisesikasutra 11.1.10: na ca drstanam sparsa ity adrstalingo vayuh. Candrananda 
(GOS edition, 1961, p. 12) says: yadi khalv ayam ksityadisparso ‘bhavisyad gandha- 
rasarupaih sahopalabhemahi, na caivam, tasmat prthivyadivyatiriktasya vayor 
lingam. See also Udayana’s Kirandvali (GOS, 1971) pp. 56-7. 

According to Vaisesika system of categories, there are nine basic Substances: Earth, 
Water, Fire, Wind, Ether, Time, Space, Soul and Mind. Inhering in those substances 
are various qualities, and each substance can be known by the qualities that inhere in 
it. Now according to this system, the quality touch inheres only in the substance 
Wind. Thus when one perceives touch, one can infer the particular substance Wind. 
In this passage and the passages that follow Dinnaga argues against various aspects of 
this Vaisesika doctrine. In this passage he argues that by perceiving the quality touch 
one can infer only that there is some substance in which it inheres, since a quality 
must inhere in a substance; but beyond this general fact, says Dinnaga, one can con- 
clude nothing. 

If it is argued that the quality touch must belong to an invisible substance, this still 
does not guarantee that it belongs to Wind, because Wind is not the only invisible 
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substance. This appears to be the point of this passage, but both Tibetan translations 
are rather obscure here. 

Some substances, such as Space and Soul, are regarded to be ubiquitous, so obviously 
several ubiquitous substances can occupy the same space. In contrast to these ubiqui- 
tous substances, some substances have the property of “resistance” whereby they 
exclude other substances that also have the property of resistance from simultan- 
eously occupying their space. Now Dinnaga argues here that objects have this prop- 
erty of resistance if and only if they are both tangible and visible; therefore the 
property touch belongs only to substances that have the property of being visible, so it 
cannot belong to invisible Wind as the Vaisesikas suggest. 

The credible persons here referred to are the people whose statements the followers of 
the Vaisesika system believe. The gist of this passage is that the doctrine under dis- 
cussion, namely that the quality touch inheres in the substance Wind, is based in the 
final analysis on the basic dogmas accepted by the Vaisesika system; if one does not 
accept those basic dogmas, he is not compelled to accept the line of reasoning that 
leads to the conclusion that touch inheres only in Wind. 

Dinnaga’s position, as argued below in section 2.1(22) and in the fifth chapter of the 
Pramanasammucaya, is that cognitions arising out of verbal testimony have the same 
fundamental structure as inferential cognitions, therefore the words “verbal testi- 
mony” and “inference” denote the same cognitive structure. But the connotations of 
the two terms are different; in ordinary usage, they refer to different processes. 

This view that the whole sentence rather than the individual word is the basic 
meaning-bearing unit of language is accepted by Dinnaga, who acknowledges it to be 
Bhartrhari’s view. (See PS V.46-49). The issue here is not, as Vasudhararaksita 
(29b*) and Kitagawa (1965, p. 90) have it, that the individual word is incapable of 
making its object known, but rather, as Kanakavarman and Jinendrabuddhi (102a’) 
have it, that words make the sentence known which in turn conveys a meaning. In this 
view, individual words are useful fictions, conceptual entities arrived at through the 
process of abstraction, that can help us understand the meaning of a sentence, e.g. 
when our command over a language is insufficient to enable us to grasp the meaning 
of a sentence straight away. See Brough (1951) and (1953). 

In the process of learning an object’s name by having the object pointed out while its 
name is uttered, we simultaneously grasp its particular aspects and its general aspects. 
When that name is used later, only the general aspects are communicated. See J]03a’ ff. 
Randle (1926) cites the Sanskrit for this; it is his Fragment E. 


aptavakyavisamvadasadmanydd anumanata. 


Kitagawa (1965, p. 93 bottom) follows Vasudhararaksita’s syntax here, which places 
phyogs and gtso bo as two things whose natures are denied as objects of inference. 
Kitagawa translates phyogs as standing for Skt. dis, “direction”. But J105a® supports 
Kanakavarman’s translation, which makes, I think, better sense; in this interpretation 
phyogs is taken to stand for Skt. paksa, “view” or “opinion” or “thesis”. 

The fundamental metaphysical doctrine of the Samkhya system is that all physical as 
well as sentient objects in the universe are nothing but modifications in form of a prim- 
ordial substance. In the case of the metaphysical views of other systems, says Dinnaga, 
there is at least some justification for believing them on the supposition that the doc- 
trines were based on the first-hand experiences of ancient sages, who passed what they 
learned down into tradition. But this doctrine of a primordial substance is in another 
league altogether, for it is in principle impossible for it to have been witnessed first- 
hand. And that which has never been experienced can never, in his view, be inferred. 
This karika is quoted by Uddyotakara (See Gautama, Nydyadarsanam p. 301): 
anumane 'tha tattulye sadbhavo ndstitasati. (“anumane” should read “anumeye’.) 
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The expression “tattulya” is not carefully defined by Dinnaga, but it evidently refers 
to the set of loci that are similar to the object of inference with respect to possessing 
the argued property. Later logicians referred to this set by the term sapaksa. 

In this seemingly simple passage, Dinnaga makes use of a device that was eventually 
developed into a means of quantifying an indefinite (i.e. unquantified) proposition. 
The device consists in introducing the restrictive particle eva into the proposition. For 
a discussion of how this device was developed by Dharmakirti and later Buddhist 
logicians, see Kajiyama (1973), especially pp. 161-164. But for an insight into how 
Dinnaga used this device, our best source of information is the Nyaya philosopher 
Uddyotakara (Gautama, Nydyadarsana, pp. 301-302), who takes great pains to point 
out some of the disasters that Dinnaga is courting by introducing the restrictive parti- 
cle into this discussion of the three criteria of conclusive evidence. Let us first look at 
how Dinnaga uses the particle, then turn to Uddyotakara’s criticisms. In the karika 
under discussion, Dinnaga has stated the second criterion as follows: “The indicator is 
present in what is similar (to the object of inference),” (lingasya) tattulye sadbhavah. 
At it stands, this is an indefinite proposition. It can, in principle, be restricted in one of 
two ways. A) The subject “indicator” can be restricted to the predicate, “present in 
what is similar.” This allows that the extension of the predicate may be wider than the 
subject, and it disallows that the negation of that predicate can be true of the subject. 
In other words, it is not the case that there exists any locus / similar to the object of 
inference such that the indicator is not present in /; thus, the indicator is present in all 
loci that are similar to the object of inference. This universal proposition would be 
written in Sanskrit: “Jirigasya tattulye sadbhavah eva.” Dinnaga explicitly states that 
he does not intend the proposition to be restricted in this manner (for it would, as 
Uddyotakara points out, eliminate hetucakra Position Eight as a form of proper evid- 
ence). B) The indicator’s presence can be restricted to: “what is similar”. This allows 
that the extension of “what is similar” may be wider than the extension of “the indica- 
tor’s presence”, and it disallows that the indicator’s presence be found in any locus of 
the set of loci complementary to the set of loci to which “is similar to the object of 
inference” is truly predicable. In other words, it is not the case that the indicator is 
present in some locus / such that / is not similar to the object of inference with respect 
to possession of the argued property. But this restriction does not imply that the indi- 
cator is present in every / such that / is similar to the object of inference. This is the 
restriction that Dinnaga explicitly prescribes be read into his formulation of Criterion 
Two of proper evidence. This, however, raises the question that Dinnaga discusses 
below in section 2.2(3), a question that is brought up again by Dharmottara in his 
commentary to Dharmakirti’s Nyayabindu 11.7 (cf. Stcherbatsky (1932) pp. 56 ff), 
namely that Criterion Two, interpreted in this way, renders Criterion Three redundant. 
About this question more will be said in the following note. But let us now turn to 
Uddyotakara’s comments on this passage. The main theme of Uddyotakara’s criti- 
cisms is that Dinnaga has been unjustifiably careless in his introduction of the restric- 
tive particle eva into his interpretation of the three criteria. The gist of Uddyotakara’s 
attack is as follows: 


(a) First of all, Dinnaga has said nothing about whether or not the indicator must occur 
throughout the object of inference. If Criteria Two and Three can be met either 
completely or partially (see section 1.3331 above), then so can Criterion One. 
Dinnaga has taken care to spell out that a property can be used as evidence so long 
as it meets Criterion Three completely, even if it meets Criterion Two only par- 
tially (i.e., it does not occur in any other loci in which the argued property is 
absent, and it must occur in at least one other locus in which the argued property 
occurs); but no mention has been made of whether the evidence must reside in all 
of the object of inference or whether it is sufficient that it reside in only a part. 
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(b) Second, Dinnaga has specified that the indicator’s presence be restricted to what 
is similar to the object of inference; but this surely eliminates the object of infer- 
ence itself from inclusion in the set of loci in which the indicator is present, for 
the object of inference is not among those loci that are similar to the object of 
inference. Thus Criterion Two, as interpreted by Dinnaga, contradicts Criterion 
One. 

(c) Third, it is unnecessary to state both Criterion Two and Criterion Three as 
Dinnaga reformulates them. For Two says that the evidence can occur nowhere 
but in loci in which the argued property occurs, and Three says, redundantly, that 
the evidence cannot occur in loci in which the argued property is absent. 


Now it is clear from the context of Dinnaga’s discussion what he intended to accom- 
plish by introducing the restrictive particle eva; he intended to justify his claim that an 
indicator can still be proper even if it resides in only some members of the set of loci 
similar to the object of inference, but that it must be absent from ail dissimilar loci. 
The importance of Uddyotakara’s criticisms lies in his pointing out (successfully, I 
think) that what Dinnaga actually said is not entirely consistent with what he intended 
to say; owing largely to these criticisms, Dinnaga’s followers were compelled to try 
to make his formulations more precise. And it was in making the formulation more 
precise that they developed the use of the restrictive particle eva into a sort of logical 
operator with functions similar to quantificational operators in European logic. 
Following Uddyotakara’s lead, it was Dharmakirti who came to appreciate that every 
proposition to be treated successfully within a system of logic must be restricted or 
“quantified”, which might indicate that he realized that one of the weaknesses in 
Dinnaga’s system derived from his failure to expunge indefinite (unquantified, unre- 
stricted) propositions from his reasoning scheme. 

“What is incompatible with the object of inference” refers, of course, to those loci 
that have a property incompatible with the argued property, or in other words, to 
those loci that have an absence of the argued property. Thus the intention of Criterion 
Three, according to Dinnaga’s interpretation, is to rule out as proper evidence any 
property that occurs in a locus in which the argued property is absent. It is noteworthy 
that, in interpreting the third criterion in this way, Dinnaga has not adequately 
answered the criticism that he has anticipated here, namely the question of what this 
third criterion says that is not already said in his interpretation of Criterion Two. The 
question of whether all three criteria need to be fulfilled or whether only two (viz. 
Criterion One and either Two or Three) hinges, I think, on whether the statement of 
the criteria is intended to be a statement of the requirements for the formal validity of 
an argument or whether it is to be a statement of the requirements for adding some- 
thing new to our knowledge. If it is to be a statement of the requirements of formal 
validity, then either Criterion Two or Three as reformulated in Dinndga’s interpreta- 
tion is dispensible, for they stand in a relation of contraposition. But that Dinnaga was 
not interested solely in formal validity is clear from the fact that he does not regard an 
argument of the form represented by hetucakra Position Five as a proper argument. 
(See section 1.3331 above and section 2.2(7) below). And his apparent reason for not 
including arguments of this form among proper arguments is not that they are for- 
mally invalid, but rather that they produce analytically true conclusions, i.e. conclu- 
sions that do not consist in additions to our knowledge. Now there is one other point 
well worth remembering in connection with the question of whether two or all three 
of the criterin need to be stated, and that is that we find in Dinnaga’s text not one but 
two formulations of the three criteria of conclusive evidence, namely the formulation 
that appears in the Aa@rikas and the reformulation that appears in his prose comment- 
ary. These two formulations do not have the same logical status. The karika formula- 
tion contains unrestricted propositions, i.e. propositions without the particle eva. This 
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karika formulation is essentially the formulation that Dinnaga received from his fore- 
runners, and its main intention seems to be to state the requirements for adding some- 
thing new to our knowledge. In the karika formulation, Criteria Two and Three do not 
stand in a relation of contraposition. The commentary formulation, on the other hand, 
contains the eva-restricted propositions and may reflect an emerging awareness of a 
distinction to be drawn between purely logical considerations and epistemological 
considerations. In the commentary formulation, Criteria Two and Three do stand in a 
relation of contraposition, and hence the statement of just one of these criteria in con- 
junction with Criterion One should suffice to state the requirements for formal valid- 
ity. It seems quite likely that Dinnaga himself did not fully appreciate the implications 
of this shift in emphasis brought about by his reformulation of the three criteria. This 
whole topic, incidentally, is treated at greater length in a forthcoming article by B. K. 
Matilal entitled “An Interpretation of the Triple Character of Reason in Indian 
Logic,” in which Uddyotakara’s criticisms of Dinnaga’s commentary formulation of 
the three criterin is discussed along with several possible re-interpretations of the 
three criteria (or, as Matilal calls them, “the triple character”). Many of the statements 
in this and the immediately preceding footnote reflect ideas generated by reading an 
early draft of the forementioned article and by a variety of discussions on these issues 
with Prof. Matilal and with Mr. Brendan S. Gillon. 

J108b°*: ji Itar rtags kyi yul can gyi shes pa (= lingavisaym jnanam). 

The idea here is that the indicator and the person who knows it together constitute 
sufficient conditions for cognition of the indicator. If this were not so, i.e. if a variety 
of other conditions were also necessary to produce cognition of an indicator, then the 
absence of any one of these conditions would mean the absence of cognition of the 
indicator; in such circumstances one could not take cognition of the indicator for 
granted just on the grounds of the indicator’s presence. But in fact, argues Dinnaga, 
no other such conditions are necessary. Following a general principle whereby stating 
the sufficient causes of a thing is as good as mentioning the thing itself, Dinnaga con- 
cludes that the presence of cognition of an indicator, which cognition is a key element 
in inference, goes without saying once one has mentioned the indicator itself. 

The original Sanskrit for this karika has been discovered by Chatterji (1929-30): 


krtakatvad dhvanir nityo mirttatvd aprameyatah/ 
amiirtasravanatvabhyam anityas caksusatvatah // 


That these six examples represent every possible form of evidence considered 
improper in Dinnaga’s hetucakra is shown in the following chart. The positions on 
the hetucakra represented by each of these examples is given in the final column; 
since the hetucakra applies only to those indicators that satisfy Criterion One of 
proper evidence, we can assign hetucakra position O to those indicators that fail to 
satisfy this criterion. 


Object of — Inferred Evidence Criteria met? hetucakra 
inference property ——_—_————————_ position 
1 2 3 
that it is that it is 
1. sound permanent produced yes no no 4,6 
2. sound permanent corporeal no yes no 0 
3. sound permanent unknowable no no yes 0 
4. sound impermanent incorporeal yes yes no 1,3,7,9 
5. sound impermanent audible yes no yes 5 
6. sound impermanent visible no yes yes 0 
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The Sanskrit fragments for the next four karikas are quoted from Vacaspati Misra’s 
Tatparyatika (see Gautama Nyayadarsana, p. 320) by Vidyabhisana (1921) pp. 
281-2, Randle (1926) p. 18, and Matilal (1968); Matilal also provides information on 
how the verses were discussed by Vacaspati and later Naiyayika commentators, and 
on the basis of this information suggests alterations in Randle’s tentative translations. 
The Sanskrit karikas read: 


8 kecid dharmantaram meyam lingasyavyabhicaratah/ 
sambandham kecid icchanti siddhatvad dharmadharminnoh// 
9 lingam dharme prasiddham cet kim anyat tena miyate/ 
atha dharmini tasyaiva kimartham nanumeyata// 
10 sambandhe ’pi dvayam nasti sasthi Sriiyeta tadvati/ 
avacyo ’nugrhitatvan na casau lingasamgatah// 
11. lingasyavyabhicdras tu dharmenanyatra disyate/ 
tatra prasiddham tadyuktam dharminam gamayisyati// 


Note: Some quotations of karika 11 read drsyate for disyate, but the Tibetan transla- 
tions all support the latter reading, using various forms of the root ston, “to teach, to 
show”. 

Jinendrabuddhi (J110a*) and Kitagawa (1965) pp. 106~7 interpret this passage as 
follows. For an inference to be correct, the evidence (smoke) and the inferred prop- 
erty (fire) must reside in the same locus. Now when making an inference we do recall 
the relation of the evidence and the inferred property, but relata are the loci of a rela- 
tion, not vice versa. Thus if the relation itself is regarded as the object of an inference, 
then the evidence, since it cannot reside in that object, would fail to meet Criterion 
One of proper evidence. 

See J110b‘ff. 

The point of this passage if to show that the indicator and the property inferred 
through it must be universals. The reasoning as explained in Jinendrabuddhi’s Tika 
(J113b>-1 14a?) goes something like this: At the time when we observe smoke and fire 
together, we necessarily observe a particular instance of smoke (S,) with a particular 
instance of fire (F,). That instance of fire (F,) is never seen with any other instance of 
smoke (S,, 1 # 1). Now suppose the property to be inferred were just that particular 
instance of fire (F,). Since every subsequent instance of smoke (S,, S,, S,... S,,) is as 
absent from (F,) as they are absent from places where there is no fire at all, we should 
never be able to infer the presence of the fire (F,) from the indicator (S,). Therefore, if 
there is any inference at all, it can only be of a universal fire-in-general. By a similar 
line of reasoning, it can be shown that the indicator can function only as a universal. 
For the particular instance of smoke (S,) is as absent from (F,, F;, F,... F,) as it is 
absent when there is no fire at all, and not being related to (F,, ” # 1) it can of course 
never be the grounds for inferring it. 

This passage is rather obscure in both Kanakavarman and Vasudhararaksita, so I have 
had to rely entirely on Jinendrabuddhi’s paraphrase at J114b°ff. The passages under 
discussion read as follows: 


K113b!: gnyis nyid la sogs pa du ma dang/ thun mong ba rnams kyi rten ma 
bzung bar ’dzin pa ni mthong ngo/ gang dag ’dra ba phyir smra ba’i ‘dra 
ba’ang ma yin no/ 

V32a*: du ma rnams las gnyis nyid la sogs pa’i thun mong ba ni yod pa ma 
yin no/ gang dag spyi mthog zhing gzung pa po yang rten ma gzung pa po 
dang mtshungs shing ‘dra bar ’gyur ro/ 


Each school of Indian philosophy had its own way of dealing with the puzzle of how 
a universal, construed as a single, undivided, unchanging entity, can reside in a 
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plurality of changing entities. This topic comes up for discussion at greater length in 
the fifth chapter of the Pramdnasamuccaya. But here Dinnaga confines himself to 
pointing out difficulties in accepting the view that universals are real entities that exist 
in addition to the particulars in which they are supposed to inhere. For more on how 
Dinnaga’s school and other schools of Indian philosophy treated universals, see 
Dravid (1972). 

These two verses summarize what we might call Dinnaga’s indication relation, and 
they show that this relation is transitive, i.e. if P, indicates P, and P, indicates P,, then 
P, indicates P,. One property P, indicates another property P, if and only if P, is 
restricted to P,, that is if P, occurs only in loci of P,. If P, is restricted to P,, then in 
Dinnaga’s terminology P, is “necessarily related” (rjes su ’brel ba = anubaddha) to 
P,. Restriction is nonsymmetrical; if P, is restricted to P,, P, may or may not be 
restricted to P,. The nonsymmetry of this relation is the subjectmatter of the following 
section, 2.5. 

The Sanskrit original for this verse has been discovered by Katsura (1975): 


sambandho yadyapi dvistah sahabhulingalinginoh/ 
adharadheyavad vrttis tasya samyogivan na tu// 


Summarizing what Dinnaga has said concerning three kinds of relation that may be 
said to exist between two properties, P, and P,, namely 1) an indication relation (Jin- 
galinginoh sambandha), 2) restriction (avyabhicara) and 3) pervasion (vyapti), we 
can say: 


(1) P, indicates P, iff P, is restricted to P,. 

(2) P, is restricted to P, iff P, pervades P,. 

(3) IfP, pervades P,, then the absence of P, is restricted to the absence of P,. 

(4) P, indicates P, iff absence of P, indicates absence of P,. 

(5) These three relations are transitive. 

(6) These three relations are nonsymmetrical therefore it is not necessarily the case 
that if P, indicates P,, then P, indicates P,. 


The original Sanskrit terms are likely to have been either these words or their syn- 
onyms. In many cases the Sanskrit terms are verified by fragments from either this 
chapter or other chapters in Pramdanasamuccaya. For terms not verified specifically 
for the Pramdnasamuccaya, relatively safe conjectures can be made on the basis of 
comparing other Sanskrit Buddhist texts on logic with their Tibetan translations. The 
following sources are very useful for this purpose. 


Chandra, Lokesh. (1959-1961). Bod dang legs sbyar kyi mdzod. Bhotasamskrtabhi- 
dhanam. Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary. In 12 volumes. Satapitakam, Indo-Asian Lit- 
eratures, Raghu Vira, Editor-in-chief, Vol. 3. New Delhi: International Academy of 
Indian Culture. 

Hattori (1968) pp. 259-265. 

Kunst, Arnold (1939). Probleme der buddhistischen Logik in der Darstellung des 
Tattvasamgraha. Prace komisji Orientalistycznej nr 33. Krakow: Polska Akademia 
Umiejetnosci, pp. 112 ff. 

Obermiller, E. (1928). Compilor. Indices Verborum Sanscrit-Tibetan and Tibetan- 
Sanscrit to the Nydyabindu of Dharmakirti and the Nyayabindutika of 
Dharmottara. Vol. II. Bibliotheca Buddhica XXV. Leningrad. 
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ON THE THEORY OF INTRINSIC 
DETERMINATION OF UNIVERSAL 
CONCOMITANCE IN BUDDHIST 
LOGIC 


Yuichi Kajiyama 
Source: Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies (Tokyo) 7, 1 (1958): 364-60. 


The history of the theory of inference in Indian logic and particularly in Bud- 
dhist logic may be regarded as a development from the empirical interpretation 
of inference to the rationalistic. While Western logicians devoted themselves to 
demonstrate formal validity of the relation between the terms of inference, 
Indian logicians in the early schools had pursued realistic truth of knowledge. 
According to them probative efficiency of the reason (het) should be appre- 
hended not in a universal proposition, but in a concrete, empirical example, 
which can illustrate the relation of the probans and the probandum. Even in the 
logic of Dignaga who first noticed the import of universal concomitance of the 
probans and the probandum (vyapti), consideration given to the actual instances 
outweighed that to the abstract propositions. Dignaga showed his empiricist atti- 
tude toward logic in his theory of three conditions of the reason (middle term), 
though he interpreted the example as the major premise of an inference by virtue 
of the very theory. This fact can be clearly seen in the following two rules of 
inference which are derived from his theory of the triple-conditioned reason and 
vitally important with regard to the problem of universal concomitance. (1) The 
middle term must be an empirically proved fact: He prescribes in the first con- 
dition of the reason that the middle term must subsist in the minor, and it means 
that the middle term must be recognized by both the parties of debate as a 
proved fact. It is clear, therefore, that an inference which drops the reference to a 
fact, ie., a hypothetical inference is not regarded as a true inference. Infringe- 
ment of this rule causes the fallacy of the unreal reason (asiddhahetu). (2) The 
middle term should not be the particular essence of the minor term, or in other 
words, an inference becomes inconclusive when the middle term belongs 
exclusively to the minor: The second and third of his three conditions say that 
the reason must abide only in the homologous cases (sapaksa) and never in the 
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heterologous cases (vipaksa). If the reason belongs exclusively to the minor 
term, as in the case of audibility which is supposed to prove momentariness of 
sound (minor term), no homologous cases which are audible and momentary are 
available. In this case we cannot ascertain validity of the major premise, ‘What- 
ever is audible is momentary’. Infringement of this rule brings about the fallacy 
of the uncommon inconclusive probans (asadhdrandanaikantikahetu), and gives 
birth to a tremendous difficulty in the problem of vyapti. When no homologous 
cases are available, an Indian logician, in order indirectly to prove his conclu- 
sion, has to point out logical incompatibility of the contradictory supposition by 
means of the reductio ad absurdum (tarka), in which he assumes for argument’s 
sake the false probans, thus necessarily using a hypothetical inference and 
committing the fallacy of the unreal reason. Dignaga insisted on these two rules 
and consequently condemned hypothetical inference to be false knowledge. The 
more realistic Naiyayika also never consented to accept the tarka as an 
independent instrument of true knowledge. 

How can universal concomitance of the probans and the probandum be ascer- 
tained? This was the greatest problem left unsolved by Dignaga. When we try to 
prove the validity of a vyapti, or the major premise, of an inference, we need 
another inference; to prove the vyapti of the second inference we need the third, 
and so on ad infinitum. On the contrary, if we substantiate the vyapti by repeated 
experiences of the individual instances, as the empiricist does, we commit the 
mistake of determining universality by means of finite experiences. Further- 
more, abstract knowledge like the relation between existence and momentariness 
is never grasped by perceptive experience. Dharmakirti proposed a sort of tran- 
scendentalism and declared that universal concomitance of the probans and the 
probandum is ascertained only when the relation between the probans and the 
probandum is based on either of the two transcendental principles of identity and 
causality. Yet he condemned, more insistently than Dignaga, the unreal reason 
to be fallacious; nor he accepted the reductio ad absurdum as the logical prin- 
ciple for determining vyapti. 

It is Jaina logicians who first proclaimed that the very reductio ad absurdum 
was the only principle for determining universal concomitance, and that no ref- 
erence to the example was necessary for it. The Jaina view is called the theory of 
intrinsic determination of universal concomitance (antarvydptivada), because, 
according to it, universal concomitance is nothing but the inner relation of the 
two concepts which is apprehended in the subject of inference (minor term), 
without any reference to external cases. On the other hand the standpoint of the 
Buddhist logicians, including Dharmakirti, and of the Naiyayika is named the 
theory of external determination (bahirvydptivada) as vydpti is in this theory 
apprehended outside the subject of inference. The theory of antarvyapti is made 
possible only when the terms of inference are regarded not as individual facts, 
but as the concepts determined in their denotations and therefore always 
opposed by their contradictory concepts. This interpretation of the concept was 
the achievement of the Buddhist theory of apoha. Thus the antarvydptivada 
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owes much to the apohavada, and the traditional explanation which includes 
under the name of bahirvyaptivadin both the Buddhist logicians and the 
Naiyayika is sometimes misleading. 

Later on Rantnakirti, an eminent Buddhist logician in 10th century A.D. actu- 
ally made use of the theory of intrinsic determination in order to prove the Bud- 
dhist doctrine of universal momentariness. His brilliant student Ratnakarasanti 
openly called himself an antarvydptivadin. When a Buddhist tries to prove that 
whatever is existent is momentary, the probans, no matter what it may be, 
always belongs exclusively to the subject of inference; thus he commits the 
fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive reason. The only left way of proof is to 
indicate absurdity of the view that the existent is non-momentary, or permanent, 
by means of the reductio ad absurdum and to establish the original conclusion 
indirectly. For the very purpose a Buddhist logician has to argue on the hypothe- 
sis of the permanent which is not real to him, and it makes him commit the 
fallacy of the unreal reason. Therefore he has to approve hypothetical negative 
inference to be valid, contending that the unreal and uncommon reasons are not 
always fallacious. Ratnakirti as well as Ratnakarasanti called the tarka or a form 
of hypothetical negative inference prasangapramana or viparyayabadhakapra- 
mana, clearly recognizing the method as a valid instrument of knowledge.' 

In order to prove the Buddhist theory of universal flux by a prasarigapramana, 
Ratnakirti formulated his argument into the following syllogism: “Whatever lacks 
causal agency in succession or simultaneity, has no causal efficiency, as a rabbit’s 
horn. The supposed permanent entity has no such agency. Therefore the supposed 
permanent entity has no causal efficiency,’ (i.c., it is not existent.) Ratnakarasanti, 
explaining this syllogism of his teacher, argues as follows: Existence consists in 
causal efficiency, as no other definition of it is acceptable. And causal efficiency 
exercises in succession or simultaneity, i.e., existence is pervaded by succession 
and non-succession. Succession and non-succession are the mutually contradict- 
ing concepts, and cannot be predicated of the permanent entity. Why? Because 
the permanent which has an identical nature in previous and succeeding moments 
cannot have the two contradictory attributes. If the permanent entity excercises 
gradually in succession and produces the effect after some duration, there must be 
in the duration the moment in which causal agency is exercising and other 
moments in which it is not working. Then, it ensues that all the effects abide in 
the one moment, and thus the significance of causal efficiency in succession falls 
to the ground. But when all the effects abide in one moment it is clearer that the 
two contradictory natures, existence of causal agency and its non-existence, are 
found in one and the same permanent entity, which fact is quite absurd. Therefore 
succession and non-succession cannot exist in the permanent which maintains 
identity for a definite duration. As we cannot recognize in the non-momentary 
entity the pervader (vyapaka), succession and non-succession, it necessarily 
follows that the pervaded, causal efficiency, cannot abide in it. Thus we are sure 
that whatever is existent is momentary.’ 

The Naiyayikas vehemently attacked the above-mentioned arguments of the 
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Buddhists, and the most important points of their criticism consisted in pointing 
out the fallacies of the unreal and the uncommon inconclusive reasons. With 
regard to the first fallacy, Ratnakirti replies:* When we set forth a real thing as 
the subject and predicate an imaginary attribute of it, then the proposition is 
false. But the minor premise of which the predicate is the negation of an unreal 
attribute of a hypothetically supposed subject, is logically valid. After all you 
cannot deny the validity of an unreal subject. For if you negate it, you predicate 
the negation of the very subject, thus forming yourself a proposition. The second 
fallacy arises from that the homologous instance in the above-mentioned syllo- 
gism, a rabit’s horn, cannot be regarded as valid from the realistic standpoint of 
the Naiyayika. The asddharandanaikantikatva is unavoidable. But Ratnakarasanti 
boldly discarded the example. The example is, he opines, useful for the unintel- 
ligent people to understand universal concomitance only when it is beforehand 
available by virtue of the reductio ad absurdum. But when universal concomi- 
tance is understood in the subject of inference by the quick-witted persons, what 
is the use of the example? Ratnakirti set forth the example only for the unintelli- 
gent people. In the same way did Dignaga prescribe the rule forbidding the 
fallacy of the uncommon reason only in consideration of dull intellect. However, 
if we understand vyapti in the subject itself, all the trouble about the fallacy is 
thrown away. The uncommon reason is quite valid if it satisfies the principle of 
vyapakanupalambha. Even in the case of audibility of sound, the subject of 
inference, sound, is a particular sound which is perceived at the present moment, 
while audibility is common both to the perceived and the unperceived sounds. 
Thus the unperceived sounds can come in as the homologous example. There- 
fore ‘audibility’ as well as ‘existence’ is a perfectly valid probans.° 


Notes 


1 Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, Ksanabhangasiddhi, p. 21, 1. 12 ff; p. 24, 1. 3, etc. 
2 ibid., p. 55, 1. 8 ff. 

3 op. cit., Antarvyaptisamarthana, p. 103. 

4 op. cit., ksana., p. 62, 1. 8 ff. 

5 op. cit., Antar. vyd., p. 112, 1. 5—p. 113. 
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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE 
SAKARA- AND NIRAKARA-VADINS 
OF THE YOGACARA SCHOOL 


Some materials 
Yuichi Kajiyama 


Source: Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies (Tokyo) 14, | (1965): 26-37. 


Sakaravada, or the theory that knowledge is endowed with the image of its 
object, is maintained by the Samkhya, Vedanta as well as the Sautrantikabaud- 
dha. The theory, in Mookerjee’s words,’ “holds that knowledge of external 
reality is made possible by virtue of the objective reality leaving an impress of 
its likeness on the mirror of consiousness.” The nirakaravada is held by the 
Nyayavaisesika, Mimamsaka, Jaina, and the Vaibhasikabauddha, and’ “the 
theory maintains that our consciousness is clear like a clean slate and does not 
depart an inch from its intrinsic purity even when it apprehends the external 
reality. Consciousness is an amorphous substance and remains so in all its activ- 
ities. It is like light and reveals the object with its form and qualities without 
undergoing any morphological articulation in its constitution.” TS* v. 1999, as 
well as TSP, enumerates for criticism’s sake three kinds of epistemological atti- 
tudes towards the problem of the relation between knowledge and its object: 
nirakaravada (anirbhasajndnavada) according to which an object is cognized 
by knowledge not endowed with the image of the object; sakdravada (sanirb- 
hasajnanavada) — the object is cognized by the knowledge having its image; 
anyanirbhdsajndnavada — the object is cognized by the knowledge which is 
endowed with an image different from that of the object. 

All the four schools of Buddhism can be classified from the standpoint of 
akaravada. The Vaibhasika is regarded as nirakdravadin, while the Sautrantika 
and the Vijfianavadin are sakaravadins. When the knowledge of a Buddha or 
emancipated person is concerned, the Vijfanavadin is again divided into both 
parties, as will be soon dealt with. For the general classification of the Buddhist 
schools into either of the two parties the reader is referred, for example, to TRD 
46-47, where the Vaibhasika is represented as saying: nirakaro bodho ’rthasa- 
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habhavy eaksa@magryadhinas tatrdrthe pramdnam; the Sautrantika and 
Vijfianavadin: sakaro bodhah pramanam; and the Madhyamika: svapnopamah 
pramanaprameyayoh pratibhagah. mukits tu sinyatadrsteh ... kecit tu mad- 
hyamikah svastham jnanam ahuh?> The Madhyamika’s attitude towards the 
problem is still to be investigated, though we know from the words of 
Ratnakarasanti’s this much that the school is also divided into the two parties.* 

The epistemology of the Sautrantika is described in SDS 33, 320-38, 271, and 
many other texts, Brahmanical and Jaina. Jadunath Sinha gives a good account of 
it in his Indian Realism, Chap. II; Kanakura also collects and translates into 
Japanese the reproductions of the Sautrantika theory as appear in non-Buddhist 
works.’ Among Buddhist texts, TBh contains a brief but useful description, which 
is here translated. “The Sautrantika holds the following theory. All that is mani- 
fested in the from of blue, etc. is knowledge, and not an external object (bahyo 
'rthah), since an insentient (jada) thing is not able to become visible ( prakasa). 
Concerning this it is said: The range of the senses [i.e. the external reality] 
(indriyagocara) is not perceptible itself, though it gives birth to the knowledge 
with the form [or image] of it [i.e. the objective reality]. The author of the 
[Pramanavarttika-| Alamkara [Prajitakaragupta] says too: If a blue thing is per- 
ceived, how can it be said to be external [to the knowledge]; if a blue thing is not 
pereceived, how can it be said to be external. [The opponent :] If that which is 
visible is none other than knowledge, how then do you know that there is the 
external reality? [The Sautrantika :] The proof of the external reality is made 
through [the following reasoning] by the method of difference (vyatireka): 
Indeed, forms such as blue do not become visible at every place and every time; 
nor are they possible even when we suppose that they occur only due to our own 
material cause (upa@dana=samanantarapratyaya), since, if so, it remains inexpli- 
cable why they occur pertaining only to a definite object. Thus, we can ascertain 
that there must be, apart from the immediately preceding moment of our own 
consciousness (samanantarapratyaya), something which is a cause of these 
[visible forms] and by virtue of which [the representations of forms] occur only at 
some place and sometimes. This ‘something’ is the external reality.’” 

The Sautrantika’s argument regarding the problem of why knowledge must 
be endowed with the image of its object is as follows.’ “Knowledge must be 
considered as endowed with the image of its object (sakara). If knowledge is not 
admitted as having an image, it is not possible to establish objects separately 
from one another, since knowledge without the imprint [left by each object] 
would remain the same on cognizing all objects.” Very similar passages are 
found also in DP* and TSop.’ In connection of this kind of argumentation, the 
following verse of Dharmakirti is often quoted: bhinnakadlam katham grahyam 
iti cet grahyatam viduh, hetutvam eva yuktijna jnanakararpanaksamam.'° (How 
can a [momentary] thing which is at a different time [from that of the direct per- 
ception grasping it] be an object of the direct perception? We reply: philo- 
sophers recognize that the essence of a sense-object consists in its being a cause 
capable of leaving its image in the knowledge.) 
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According to Ratnakarasanti, the Madhyamika, as well as the Yogacarin, is 
each divided into two groups, one maintaining sakaravada and the other holding 
nirakaravada. But the most important development is the schism among the 
Yogacarins. The Sautrantika thought that what we perceive is not an external 
reality itself, the existence of which can be known only by inference, but the 
impress or image which is left by the external reality upon our consciousness. 
The Yogacarin advanced a step farther and said that the external reality is not 
existent at all, the world being nothing but our ideas which are the sole reality. 
Therefore, to the Yogacarin, the image of cognition is the appearance of our 
mind; and this necessarily implies that a cognition is always endowed with an 
image which is represented by our mind. Thus, all the Yogacarins must be 
sakarvadins so far as the cognition of common people is concerned. A problem, 
however, appears in regard to the emancipated person, who is supposed to have 
acquired nirvikalpakajndna or non-conceptual, supermundane knowledge. Some 
Yogacarins thought that knowledge of an emancipated person is freed from the 
fetter of cognitum and cognizer and accordingly is clear like a pure crystal 
without specks. And they held that this clear, imageless knowledge is the 
essence of cognition, regarding images as false, unreal stains born due to our 
vasana. This is the essential of the nirakarajndnavada. But others from the same 
school criticised this theory, saying that what is not real can be never mani- 
fested, since otherwise it would entail the unfavourable doctrine of asatkhyati. 
Every cognition, inasmuch as it is knowledge, must have an image, and yet there 
is no harm in that an emancipated person’s knowledge is with an image, if he is 
freed from conceptual thinking, the fundamental of which is the bifurcation of 
cognitum and cognizer. This is the essential point of the sakdrajnanavada of the 
Yogacarins. What we have seen above is a fairly later aspect of the controversy 
regarding sakara and nirakdra, and must have been developed after Dhar- 
makirti, reaching its final phase at the time of Ratnakarasanti and Jnanasrimitra, 
ie. in 11th cent. Jfianasrimitra, a sakaravadin, owes much of his theory to 
Prajfiakaragupta and Dharmakirti, while Ratnakarasanti, a nira@kdravadin, seems 
to be more akin to Santiraksita. We are not very sure of the aspect of the contro- 
versy before Dharmakirti. 

With regard to the problem of our concern, a passage of Bodhibhadra which 
was first introduced by Yamaguchi is well known.'! It may be translated into 
English as follows. “Here the Yogacarins are of two kinds, [those who maintain 
that knowledge is] always [endowed] with images (sdkdara) and [those who 
maintain that knowledge in its absolute state is] without images (nirdkara). Of 
these, sakara is propounded by Dignaga and his followers. They teach that the 
images of cognition belong to the dependent nature (paratantrasvabhdva), as is 
said in the following:'? The object of cognition is none other than internal image 
that appears pretending to be externally existent ... They talk only of six kinds 
of cognitions. Nirdkara is taught by Arya Asanga and his followers. They main- 
tain that the images of cognition belong to the represented nature (parikalpitasv- 
abhdva) and are [as much false as] the hair seen by one suffering from partial 
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blindness. Concerning this the following is said: If the object of cognition is 
established as an external reality there would not be non-conceptua!l knowledge 
(nirvikalpakajridna);, without it Buddhahood cannot be attained. And again:'* 
When non-conceptual knowledge is acquired, all objects never appear; therefore 
one must understand the non-existence of the object, and since it is inexistent the 
content of congnition is also inexistent. They talk of eight kinds of cognition; 
but some say there is only one kind. This theory of one kind [of cognition] is 
maintained also by some of the sakdravadins.” 

In TBh Moksakaragupta gives a similar description.'* “Concerning this point, 
some [Yogacarins, 1.e. sakarvadins] maintain as follows: All this that is com- 
monly known to be existent as the body or object [of its activity] is none other 
than knowledge. And since this knowledge is consious only of itself, there is 
neither cognitum nor cognizer of anything; through logical construction 
(kalpana), however, appears the relation of cognitum and cognizer. So it is 
determined. Therefore, the truth consists in the knowledge which, though having 
[various] images (akara), is freed from the imaginary relation of cognitum and 
cognizer. Others [i.e. nirakaravadins] however, maintain: The essence of know- 
ledge is not stained by the specks of any images and resembles a pure crystal [or 
the clear sky of an autumnal midday].'° Those images of cognition (akara) are 
indeed not real, and become perceptible being shown by nescience (avidya). 
Therefore, the cognized is not existent in reality; and since the cognized is inex- 
istent, the quality of cognizer which is ascribed to knowledge in relation to the 
[cognized] is also inexistent.” 

These two passages, being of Bodhibhadra and Moksakaragupta, belong to 
11th or 12th cent. In various places of his books, however, Yamaguchi says that 
Dignaga, Dharmapala, Dharmakirti, etc. represented the sa@kdravada, while 
Gunamati, Sthiramati, etc, the niradkaravada. His opinion seems to be based on 
the above-cited passage of Bodhibhadra and Hsiianchuang’s description of dif- 
ferent theories of the Vijfianavadins in the VijAdptimatratasiddhi (MER with 
K’uei-chi’s commentary. As well known, the information given by this Chinese 
source is not always parallel with what we know from Sanskrit and Tibetan 
sources such as the writings of Sthiramati, and it must be accepted only with 
reserves. Nonetheless, the present writer thinks that the controversy ascribed to 
Dharmapala and Sthiramati by the Chinese tradition is equivalent in principle to 
that between sakara- and nirdkara-vadins, of which some more materials from 
Sanskrit and Tibetan will be presented in this paper. As for the difference 
between Dharmapala and Sthiramati as informed of by Hsiian-chuang and his 
direct disciple, Frauwallner gives a succinct and excellent survey!’ in Die 
Philosophie des Buddhismus, S. 396, 4-397, 6, with translations from the 
Siddhi. On reading it, we notice that the controversy between Dharmapala and 
Sthiramati is in essence identical with that between Jfianasrimitra and 
Ratnakarasanti. Frauwallner’s opinion that the origin of Dharmapila’s theory is 
traced back to Asanga differs from the description of Bodhibhadra who ascribes 
the nirakaravada to the same person. Apart from this, however, Dharmapala’s 
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theory is similar to the sakaravada of Jianasrimitra and Ratnakirti, while Sthira- 
mati’s to the nirakdravadda of Ratnakarasanti. Fortunately, the controversy 
between Jhanasrimitra and Ratnakaras4nti is attested by rich materials, some of 
which are introduced here. 

The general feature of Ratnakarasanti’s nirakaravada may be understood by 
the following passage in PPU.'* “Therefore, all things are the mere mind, the 
mere knowledge and the mere illumination. And external reality which is said to 
be grasped by cognition is not existent. And accordingly the cognition is not 
existent as having the nature of cognizer. These two [i.e. cognitum and cognizer] 
are the expression (abhilapa) of the thinking (manas) and as such belong to the 
represented nature (parikalpitasvabhava) of things. Where are they represented? 
[They are represented in] the wrong representation (abhutaparikalpa) which 
appears pretending to be external things and which is born due to the latent 
seeds of representation (vdsana), which is attached to [constructing] represented 
images where there are no [external] realities. This abhitaparikalpa is the 
dependent nature (paratantrasvabhava) of things,'’ and is false, perverted and 
erroneous knowledge. For its aspects of cognitum and cognizer are both unreal, 
since they appear only due to falsity (bhranti) and confusion (viplava). This is 
why it is said that [the two are represented] in the wrong representation. Their 
nature is not real. What then is reality? The pure illumination (prakasamatra) 
alone is real. Thus, it is said, the images (akara) [of cognition] are marked by 
falsity (bhrantinimitta), marked by manifoldness (prapaficanimitta). Jt is 
because they are objects of false [cognition]. They are also called twofold form, 
because they appear as two [i.e. cognitum and cognizer]. All the manifold marks 
are destroyed when one gets supermundane knowledge (Jokottarajndana). So this 
is rightly called real knowledge. This is the very reason why it is the accom- 
plished nature (parinispannasvabhava).” 

The reason why the image of cognition is unreal is explained by him as 
follows.”° “[Represented images] such as a blue thing etc., though they are being 
manifested, are proved to be unreal (alika), since they are contradicted [by 
another cognition]. Since they are proved to be unreal, their substratum itself is 
proved to be unreal. However, the consciousness of illumination (prakdsa) itself 
is directly intuited as free from falsity, and accordingly is established as real. For 
illumination has as its inborn nature illuminating function, and cannot be 
approached by confusion (viplavopanita), so that the consciousness of it might 
be false. On the other hand, blue is another thing (different from the illumination 
itself], and can be approached by confusion; therefore, the knowledge of it may 
be false. Thus, there may be occasions in which [the knowledge of] blue etc. is 
{negated] by another contradicting cognition [e.g. we see a yellow shell, and it is 
sublated later by another true cogition that it is white]; but it cannot happen in 
the case of the illumination itself.” 

This passage of Ratnakara’s is cited as a purvapaksa by Jiianasrimitra in JNA 
(Sak@rasiddhisastra) 368, 6-10, though the Tib. translation deviates from the 
Skt. from time to time: bhavatv dkaranam badhandd alikatvam, prakasamatram 
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tu satyam amnayah, taddtmavedanasya bhrantatvayogena — pratyaksatvat. 
prakasasya prakdsa eva nijam ripam iti na tat tasya viplavopanitam, yena 
tadvedanam bhrantih syat. nilam tu riipantaratvat vipalavopanitam api syad iti 
syat tadvedanam bhrantih. tato’sti niladau badhakasyavataro, na prakase. 

Ratnakarasanti introduces the criticism of nirakaravada by the sakaravadin 
and refutes it as follows.?! “Some of the sakdrajndnavadins of the Yogacara and 
the Madhyamika school say as follows: If [as the nirakaravadin maintains, the 
image of cognition] such as blue is unreal and the illumination [of cognition] is 
real, the [two] being incompatible entities, could not be identical; and if [blue] 
would not be identical with the illumination, blue could not be illumined [i.e. 
could not become visible]. But it is a fact that blue is seen. [But if they were 
identical] then, blue, etc. would not be an imagined thing, since it should not be 
different from the illumination which is not imaginary. [Answer:] If it is as they 
say, all cognitions would know the right nature [of things]; this would entail that 
there are no false cognitions at all. Thus, all people would be always emanci- 
pated, i. e. all would be perfectly enlightened ones...” 

This discussion continues longer, and the Sanskrit parallel of the portion of 
the answer is found in JNA 387, 8-23, and RNA 129, 1-12: tatha hi sarvair eva 
prakarair aviparitartha svaripasamvedanad bhranter atyantam abhavah sydt, 
tatas ca sarvasattvah sadaiva samyaksambuddha bhaveyuh. . .. It is not possible 
to quote further due to space-limitation, though the parallels between PPU and 
JNA may be increased much more. The present writer believes that what is said 
above is enough to clarify the fundamental aspects of the controversy between 
the sakaravadin and nirakaravadin of the Yogacara school. 

*Abbreviations: DP = Dharmottarapradipa of Durvekamisra, TSWS; JNA = 
Jiianasrimitranibandhavali, TSWS: JSSN = Jiianasarasamuccayanibandhana of 
Bodhibhadra, com. on Jfianasarasamuccaya (JSS) ascribed to Aryadeva. Peking 
ed.; PPU = Prajfiaparamitopadesa of Ratnakarasanti, Peking ed; PV = 
Pramanavarttika of Dharmakirti, TSWS; PVn = Pramanaviniscaya of Dhar- 
makirti, Derge ed.; RNA = Ratnakirtinibandhavali, TSWS; SDS = Sar- 
vadarsanasamgraha of Sayana-Madhava, ed. V. S. Abhyankar; TBh = 
Tarkabhasa of Moksakaragupta, ed. H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mysore 1952; 
TRD = (Shaddarsanasamuccaya by Haribhadra with) Gunaratna’s com. Tarkara- 
hasyadipika, Bib. Ind. CLXVII; TS, TSP = Tattvasamgraha of Santiraksita with 
Pafijika of Kamalasila, GOS; TSop = Tarkasopana of Vidyakarasanti, ed. G. 
Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, 1, SOR IX; TSWS = Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series. 


Notes 


It is by the information of Mr. Unno, Assistant, Faculty of Letters, Nagoya Univer- 
sity, that I first came to know the existence of the controversy of our concern in PPU. 
On examining it, I found that the text was closely related to the Sakdrasiddhi of 
Jfianasrimitra. Herewith I express my gratitude to Mr. Unno for the information. 

1 2 S. Mookerjee, The Buddhist philosophy of universal flux, 77. 
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See also SDS 46, 368-371: artho jndnanvito vaibhdsikena bahu manyate, sautran- 
tikena pratyaksagrahyo’rtho na bahir matah. akarasahita buddhir yogdcarasya 
sammatd, kevalam samvidam svastham manyante madhyamah punah. Similar verses 
are found also in TRD 47. Here a group of the Madhyamika who is said to maintain 
pure consciousness independent of akara seems to represent nirakaravadin. 

Cf. p.11 below (the last citation from PPU). 

SRAM, AROBMICLA SBR CUO RBA A AS HE 55 ff). 

TBh 63. 17 ff.: sautrantikandm matam: jidnam evedam sarvam mladdyakarena prati- 
bhasate, na bahyo’rthah, jadasya prakasdyogat. yathktam, svakara-jnanajanaka 
drsya néndriyagocarah, iti. alamkarakarendpy uktam, yadi samvedyate nilam katham 
bahyam tad ucyate, na cet samvedyate milam katham bahyam tad ucyate. nanu yadi 
prakasamanam jiadnam evédam taddsti bahyo 'rtha iti kutah. bahydarthasiddhis tu syad 
uyatirekatah, na hi sarvatra sarvada niladaya akarah prakasante, na caitat 
svopadanamatrabalabhavitve sati yujyate. niyatavisaye pravrttyayogat. tasmad asti 
kimcid esam samanantarapratyayavyatiriktam karanam yadbalena kvacit kaddcit 
bhavantiti sakyam avasdtum, sa eva bahyo’rtha iti. The two verses are identical with 
JSS v. 23 (UA, PRR Bet 296) and PVBh 366, 17 (III, v. 718) respectively. 


TBh 23, 7ff.: sakaram cédam jndnam estavyam. yadi punah sakaram jnianam 
nésyate, tadandkdratvena sarvatra visaye tulyatvat vibhagena visayavastha na 
sidhyati. 

DP. 82, 24-26. 

TSop 284, 2f. b—285, 4. 


PV III, v. 248=PVn, Derge ed., 158, b 1. 

S. Yamaguchi, Chikan Bukkyo Ronko, 308 ff. The author translates the passage into 
Japanese and comments on it. The passage is found in JSSN, 51, b 3 ff.: hdir rnal 
hbyor spyod pa ni rnam pa ghis te, rnam pa dan bcas pa dan, rnam pa med paho. de 
la rnam pa dan bcas pa ni slob dpon phyogs kyi glan po la sogs pa dag gi hdod pa 
ste, rnam pa gzan gyi dban du ston pas ji skad du: nan gi Ses byahi no bo ni, phyi rol 
ltar nan (snan ?) gan yin te, don yin Zes bya ba la sogs ste rnam par Ses pahi tshogs 
drug tu smra baho. rnam pa de med pa ni slop dpon hphags pa thogs med la sogs pa 
ste, de dag rnam pa kun tu brtags pa rab rib can gyi skra sad la sogs pa ltar smra 
bas, don ni don tu grub hgyur na, mi rtog ye Ses med par hgyur, de med pas na sans 
rgyas nid, thob par hthad pa ma yin no. de bzin du mi rtog ye Ses rgyu ba la, don kun 
snan ba med phyir yan, don med khon du chud par bya, de med pas na rnam rig med 
ces brjod cin, rnam par Ses pahi tshogs brgyad dan, kha cig cig pur smra ba ste. gcig 
pu nid ni rnam pa dan bcas pa dag la yan kha cig go. 

Alambanapariksd v. 6. 

Mahayanasamgraha, ed. Lamotte, II, 14b. c = VIII, 20. c. 

ibid. II, 14 b. f= VIII, 20. f. 

TBh 69, 11 ff.: tatra kecid evam Ghuh: vijidGnam evédani sarvam sarvasarl- 
ravisayabhavena prasiddham, tac ca svasamvedanam iti na kasyacit grahyam 
grahakam vd. kalpanayda tu grahyagrahakabhdava iti vyavasthapyate. tatah parikalpita- 
grahyagrahakabhavarahitam vijiadnam sGkaram (Read so instead of sakara) satyam 
iti, anye tu sakalakarakalankanankitam suddhasphatikasamka-sam vastavam vij- 
nanam, akaras tv amt vitatha evavidyaya darsitah prakasante. tasmat grahyam nama 
nasty eva, grahyabhavat tadapeksaya yad grahakatvam vijndnasya tad api nastiti. 

The bracketed words are found only in Tib. version. 

Die folgende Ubersetzungsprobe behandelt ... die Lehre von den Teilen des Erken- 
nens. Uber diesen Gegenstand herrschten nach den Mitteilungen Hiuan-Tsangs die 
verschiedensten Ansichten. Teilweise hielt man an der Auffassung Vasubandhus fest, 
nach der im Erkennen das Bild des Objektes erscheint, ohne dass ausdriicklich Teile 
unterschieden wiirden. Meist nahm man nach dem Vorgang Dignagas drei Teile an. 
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Das war auch die Ansicht Sthiramatis. Dharmapala fiigte schliesslich noch einen 
vierten Teil hinzu. Der Gegensatz zwischen Sthiramati und Dharmapala beruht aber 
auf diesem Gebiet weniger auf der Zahl der angenommenen Teile, sondern auf fol- 
gendem. Nach Sthiramati ist nur der Bewusstseinsteil (svasamvedana-bhaga) wirk- 
lich, der Bild-(grahya-) und Blickteil (grahaka-bhaga) ist bloss Vorstellung. Nach 
Dharmapila sind alle Teile wirklich. Diese Meinungsverschiedenheit hat ihre tieferen 
Grinde. Sthiramati folgt namlich der Ansicht Maitreyanathas und Vasubandhus, nach 
der jedes Erkennen Vorstellung ist. Infolgedessen geh6rt der Bild- und Blickteil jedes 
Erkennens dem vorgestellten Wesen (parikalpitah svabhavah) an und ist unwirklich. 
Nur der Bewusstseinsteil fallt ins Bereich des abhangigen Wesens (paratantrah svab- 
hdavah) und ist wirklich. Dharmapala greift dagegen den Gedanken Asangas auf, dass 
die Vorstellung nur dem Denken zukommt, und fuhrt ihn, vielleicht im Anschluss an 
Dignaga, weiter aus. Fur ihn umfasst das vorgestellte Wesen daher nur die Beschaf- 
fenheit, welche vom Denkerkennen (manovijfidnam) und vom Denken (manah) den 
Gegenstanden der tibrigen Formen des Erkennens zugeschrieben wird. Der Bild- und 
Blickteil aller dieser Erkenntnisformen zahlt jedoch zum abhangigen Wesen und its 
wirklich. Fiir Sthiramati ist somit die ganze Erscheinungswelt blosse Vorstellung. Fiir 
Dharmapala kommt ihr Wirklichkeit zu, nur handelt es sich nach seiner Lehre um 
keine Aussenwelt, sondern bloss um Erscheinungsformen des Erkennens. Auch in der 
Erlésungslehre wirkt sich diese Meinungsverschiedenheit aus, wobei sich wieder der 
Anschluss an Maitreyanatha und Asanga zeigt. Fiir Sthiramati verschwindet bei der 
Erlésung im Zusammenhang mit der Umgestaltung der Grundlage (asrayapara- 
vrttih) jedes Erkennen, da es blosse Vorstellung ist, und nur die Soheit bleibt beste- 
hen. Nach Dharmapala erfahren saémtliche Formen des Erkennens eine Umgestaltung, 
bestehen aber auch beim Erlésten weiter. 

PPU 161, a5—161, b4: de bas na chos thams cad sems tsam dah, rnam par Ses pa tsam 
dan, gsal ba tsam yin pas rnam par rig pahi gzun ba phyi rol gyi don yod pa ma yin 
pas, rnam par rig pa rnams kyan hdsin pahi ran bzin du yod pa ma yin te, hdi gnis ni 
yid kyi mnon par brjod pahi phyir chos thams cad kyi kun brtags pahi ran bzin yin no. 
gan la brtags se na, don med par yan kun tu brtags pahi no bo nid la mnon par sen pahi 
bag chags las skyes pahi don du snan bahi yan dag pa ma yin pahi kun tu rtog paho. 
yan dag pa ma yin pahi kun tu rtog pa de ni chos rnams kyi gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid 
dan hkhrul pa dan, phyin ci log dan, log pahi ses pa yan yin no. hdi Iltar dehi gzun ba 
dan hdsin pahi rnam pa ni hkhrul pa dan bslad pahi dban hbah zig gis snan bas brdsun 
pahi phyir, yan dag pa ma yin pahi kun tu rtog pa de la de skad ces bya ste, dehi ran 
bzin de ni yan dag pa ma yin paho. yan dag pa nid gan yin ze na, gsal ba tsam mo. de 
Nid kyis na rnam pa de ni hkhrul pahi mtshan ma dan, spros pahi mtshan ma zes bya 
bar brjod de, hkhrul pahi dmigs pa yin pahi phyir ro. ghis kyi mtshan zes kyan bya ste, 
gnis ltar snan bahi phyir ro. spros pahi mtshan med (Read ma) thams cad hjig rten las 
hdas pahi ye ses la hgag par hgyur la, des na de ni ma hkhrul pa dah yan dag pahi ye 
Ses su yan dag brjod do. de nid kyi phyir de yan yons su grub pahi no bo fiid yin te. 

It is necessary to note that abhitaparikalpa is an aspect of the paratantrasvabhava, 
but the two bhagas, cognitum and cognizer, as represented by it belong to the 
parikalpitasvabhava. 

PPU 167, b. 8-168, a 3: sion po la sogs pa de gsal bzin pa yin yan gnod pa yod pahi 
phyir brdsun pa yan grub po. de brdsun par grub pas na dehi bdag iid de yan brdsun 
par grub po. yan gsal ba de rigs pa ni hkhrul pa dan bral bas mon sum yin pahi 
phyir dhos po hid du grub pa yin te. gah gi phyir gsal ba ni gsal ba jtid kyis ghug 
mahi ran bzin yin te, gan gi myon ba hdi hkhrul par hjog pahi bslad pas bzag pa med 
pahi phyir ro. yan snon po la sogs pahi ran bzin yin pahi phyir bslad pas byas par 
hgyur la, ltar gyur bas na de myon ba yan hkhrul par hgyur ro. de bas na shon po la 
sogs pa la ni gnod pa hjug pahi skabs yod kyi gsal ba la ni ma yin no. 
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21 PPU 168, a 4 ff.: rnal hbyor spyod pa pa dan, dbu ma pa Ses pa rnam, pa dan bcas 
par smra ba kha cig na re, snon po dan gsal ba dag brdsun pa dan brdsun pa ma yin 
par gyur na, chos hgal ba rid kyis na dehi bdag tu hthad par mi hgyur la, dehi bdag 
nid ma yin na yah snon po la sogs pa gsal bar mi hgyur na snon po la sogs pa ni gsal 
ba yin te. sgro (ma) btags pahi dnos por gyur pahi gsal ba las gzan ma yin pahi phyir 
snon po la sogs pa ni sgro ma btags pahi dnos por gyur ba yin zes zer te. de dag gi 
ltar na gsal ba thams cad phyin ci ma log pahi ran gi no bo myon bahi phyir, thams 
cad hkhrul pa med par hgyur ro. des na sems can thams cad rtag tu grol bar hgyur la, 
rtag tu yan dag par rdsogs pahi sans rgyas hid du hgyur ro... 
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THREE KINDS OF AFFIRMATION 
AND TWO KINDS OF NEGATION IN 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Yuichi Kajiyama 


Source: Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Stidaisiens und Archiv fiir Indische Philosophie \7 (1973): 
161-74. 


I. vyavaccheda 


In Indian logical texts the investigation of a proposition or judgement does not 
form a separate chapter. This, however, does not mean that Indian philosophers 
have been unaware of the differences of propositions in quality, quantity, and 
meaning. In order to meet this question, they have developed particular theories 
about the nature of the relationship between two terms—which is equivalent to a 
proposition in the Sanskrit language. They have had the theory of three kinds of 
exclusion (vyavaccheda) for the affirmative relationship between two terms and 
the theory of two kinds of negation (pratisedha) for the negative relationship. In 
the present paper the writer discusses logical aspects of these two theories and 
their applications to some of the most important problems of philosophy, limit- 
ing the scope of his argument to Indian Buddhist texts. 

A specific aspect of the Buddhist theory of a proposition is that the nature of 
a proposition is determined in view of the particle eva which functions as a 
restrictive. From Dharmakirti onward throughout the subsequent development of 
Buddhist logic, the function of the particle eva is always accorded special atten- 
tion when Buddhists examine an affirmative proposition. In the case of a negat- 
ive proposition, the particle has played a crucial role only in the earlier 
interpretations, losing its importance in later works, as the theory of negation is 
further developed. 

The particle eva does not always appear in a sentence; but, insofar as a sen- 
tence is the expression of a speaker’s [or writer’s] will, which necessarily 
restricts the meaning, the particle eva is to be understood, at least implicitly, in 
every sentence. In other words, every sentence is determined in its nature by 
means of the context. 

It is now well known that Indian grammarians, ritualists, and logicians 
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(Naiyayika) have developed the theory of two kinds of negation, paryuddsa and 
prasajya-pratisedha'. In Buddhism, Bhavaviveka (or Bhavya, —- 570 A.D.) 
seems to be the first scholar who used the theory as an important weapon for his 
philosophical argumentation. But his interpretation of the theory is different 
from that of the grammarians in that he discriminates between two kinds of 
negation by observing the particular position of the particle eva in a sentence, 
whereas the grammarians take note of the negative particle nav which is con- 
strued with either a verb or a nominal. Avalokitavrata (7th c. A.D. ?) comments 
on Bhavaviveka’s theory. Arcata (8th c. A.D.) and Durvekamisra (10-1 1th c. 
A.D.), among others, give interpretations of the two kinds of negation which are 
closer to that of the grammarians. As for the affirmative proposition, Dhar- 
makirti (7th c. A.D.) has presented a clear idea; and Jfianasrimitra (11th c. A.D.) 
further develops Dharmakirti’s theory. Ratnakirti (11th c. A.D.) and Mok- 
sakaragupta (1050-1202 A.D.) follow Jnianasrimitra’s interpretation. 

Dharmakirti demonstrates a kind of quantification theory of the affirmative 
proposition. In PV, Chap. IV, v. 190-192, he classifies the affirmative proposi- 
tion into three kinds, and explains the differences in meaning with examples’. 
The verses recur in PVn, Chap. II, 266, b3—5 (p. 108, 5, 3~5)’. They are cited 
verbatim in Gunaratna, p. 35, 11.11-17: 


ayogam yogam aparair atyantayogam eva ca / 
vyavacchinatti dharmasya nipato vyatirecakah |/ 
visesanavisesyabhyam kriyaya ca sahoditah / 

vivaksato ’prayoge ‘pi tasyartho ’yam pratiyate // 
vyavacchedaphalam vakyam yatas caitro dhanurdharah / 
partho dhanurdharo nilam sarojam iti va yathd |/ 

(Tr.) The particle (eva) that functions as separator, when stated with the 
qualifier, the qualificand, and the verb, [respectively] excludes the 
non-connection of the attribute [or qualifier, and the qualificand], 
the connection [of the attribute] with all things other [than the stated 
qualificand], and the absolute non-connection [of the attribute and 
the qualificand]. Even if [the particle eva] is not [actually] applied, 
one of these meanings is understood through the intention of the 
speaker, for [the meaning of] a sentence is the result of the exclu- 
sion [of the other meanings]. For example, [the above three relation- 
ships are illustrated by:] “Caitra is an archer”, “Partha alone is the 
archer”, and “There are some lotus blooms which are blue”. 


1. A proposition consists of three major elements: qualificand (visesya, 
dharmin), qualifier or attribute (visesana, dharma), and verb (kriya). The nature 
of a proposition is divided into three classes according to the position of the par- 
ticle eva (indeed; alone) which is stated with one of the three elements. When 
eva is stated with the qualifier, as in “caitro dhanurdhara eva bhavati (Caitra is 
an archer), it negates the non-connection of the qualifier (dhanurdhara, archer) 
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and the qualificand (caitra). That is to say, it affirms the connection of the two, 
and indicates that the qualifier is an attribute of the qualificand. Thus, we obtain 
a universal proposition in which the class of the qualifier (dhanurdhara) is 
greater in extension than that of the qualificand (caitra). The proposition does 
not mean that there is no archer other than Caitra, but that Caitra is one of the 
members of the class of archer. This relationship is called ayogavyavaccheda 
(exclusion of non-connection). 

2. When eva is stated with the qualificand, it negates the connection of the 
qualifier and that which is other than the qualificand, i.e., we have a universal 
proposition in which the class of qualificand and that of qualifier are equal in 
extension. For instance, partha eva dhanurdharo bhavati (Partha is the only 
archer). In this proposition the speaker’s intention is not that Partha or Arjuna is 
one of the archers, but that he is the only excellent archer (among the five broth- 
ers of the Pandava), the word ‘archer’ metaphorically expressing ‘the best 
archer’. This relationship is named anyayogavyavaccheda (exclusion of the con- 
nection with that which is other than the qualificand). 

3. When eva is stated with the verb, it negates the total separation of the qual- 
ifier and the qualificand. At the same time, neither is the total connection 
affirmed. Hence, there exists a particular proposition in which some members of 
the class of qualificand overlap some members of the class of qualifier. sarojam 
nilam sambhavaty eva (Some lotus blooms can be blue). Here, some of the lotus 
blooms can have the attribute ‘blue’, that is, a part of the lotus bloom is con- 
nected with a part of the blue. It means neither that all the lotus bloom is blue, 
nor that the lotus bloom alone is blue. Thus, this third relationship, being differ- 
entiated both from ayogavyavaccheda and anyayogavyavaccheda, is named 
atyantayogavyavaccheda (exclusion of the absolute non-connection)’. 

Jfianasrimitra says in Karyakaranabhavasiddhi, v. 10 (JNA, p. 321) and its 
commentary: 


samagryapeksayanyasya cchedo dravyavyapeksaya, 
yogyatayam ayogasya siddho ‘tyantam ca karmani. 

yada hi dahanasabdena tadupalaksita samagri samasenabhidhiyate, 

tadd sa evety anyayogavyavacchedah, yada tu dahanadravyam eva 

tadapi kadranatvam nam yadi yogyata, tada karanam evety ayo- 
gavyavacchedah, atha kriyaiva, tadapi bhavaty evety atyantayo- 
gavyavacchedas ca siddhah. 

(Tr.) When a totality is concerned the others are excluded; when a sub- 
stance in relation to [a certain] fitness is concerned the non- 
connection is severed; regarding an action the absolute 
non-connection is severed. 


When by the word ‘fire’? we mean as a whole the entire things [fire, 


fuel, moisture, etc.] implied by it, that much alone is [the cause of 
smoke] (sa eva karanam) and here the connection of the others is 
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severed (anyayogavyavaccheda). When only the substance of fire is 
meant and also when cause-ness means fitness [or latent force], then 
(fire] is fit to be [one of] the causes [of smoke] (dahanah karanam eva). 
This is the exclusion of the non-connection (ayogavyavaccheda). When 
furthermore an actual action is meant, [it means that fire] actually can 
be [a cause] (dahanah karanam bhavaty eva). Here the exclusion of the 
absolute non-connection (atvantayogavyavaccheda) is admitted. 


The proposition “Fire is the cause of smoke” can be understood differently 
according to which connotation of the two terms, ‘fire’ and ‘cause [of smoke]’ 
one takes. If ‘fire’ means the totality of fire, fuel, moisture, air, etc. together with 
the absence of hindrances such as rain, ‘fire’ and ‘the cause of smoke’ pervade 
each other, or have the same extension. Thus, the relationship between the two is 
anyayogavyavaccheda. 

When we mean by ‘fire’ the substance of fire as separate from fuel, moisture, 
etc., and by ‘the cause of smoke’ mere possibility of producing smoke, then 
‘fire’ is one of the causes of smoke, i.e., it is pervaded by ‘the cause of smoke’, 
but not ‘the cause of smoke’ by ‘fire’. That is to say, ‘fire’ is smaller in exten- 
sion than ‘the cause of smoke’. Thus, the two terms are connected by ayo- 
gavyavaccheda. 

Furthermore, if ‘fire’ means the substance of fire alone and ‘the cause of 
smoke’ not possibility, but the real action of producing smoke, we obtain a 
particular proposition that fire sometimes produces smoke or that some kinds of 
fire produce smoke. Although fire is one of the causes of smoke in possibility, in 
actuality it may be extinguished by unfavourable conditions, say cloud bursts; or 
it may not work because of the actual absence of any of the positive conditions 
of smoke, as in the case of a red iron-ball which does not yield smoke because it 
is not combined with moisture. In this case the relationship between the two 
terms is atyantayogavyavaccheda. 

We know many cases in which important problems of Buddhist logic are dis- 
cussed in relation to the theory of vyavaccheda, Dharmakirti’s verses introduced 
above are presented on an occasion of controversy in which his opponent 
argues: When Buddhist logicians define the probans (middle term; hetu, 
sadhana) of an inference as an attribute of the thesis-locus (minor term; paksa = 
dharmin) (paksasya dharmah), it can mean that the probans belongs solely to 
the thesis-locus and not to other things which share the probandum (major term; 
sadhya) with the thesis-locus. But a probans subsisting only in the thesis-locus 
(asadhdrana) is condemned to be fallacious. For instance “Sound is imperma- 
nent because of its audibility” is an inconclusive inference, since the probans 
‘audibility’ is an exclusive property of sound, and since the inference is tanta- 
mount to say that sound is impermanent because of being sound. 

To this objection Dharmakirti replies that the relationship between paksa 
(thesis-locus) and dharma (probans) must not be understood to be anyayo- 
gavyavaccheda as the opponent does, but to be ayogavyavaccheda; i.e., the defi- 
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nition in question means not that the thesis-locus alone is the possessor of the 
attribute, but that the thesis-locus is one of the possessors of the attribute. It is 
for this purpose that Dharmakirti refers to the theory of vyavaccheda in general. 
Jiianasrimitra explains this theory, when elaborating on the Buddhist principles 
of how to establish a causal relation. Ratnakirti (RNA, p. 70, 11.7-10) also says 
that vyapti or the relation between probans (sadhana) and probandum (sadhya) 
can be of two kinds, samavyapti and asamavyapti, the former word being 
equivalent to anyayogavyavaccheda; the latter to ayogavyavaccheda. 

A mere glance at the above discussions is sufficient to appreciate the import 
of the theory of vyavaccheda. As one of the most successful applications of this 
theory to decisive problems of Buddhist epistemology, we refer to Mok- 
sakaragupta who, following Jiianasrimitra and Ratnakirti, reinterprets the Bud- 
dhist theory of perception. As is well known, Dignaga and Dharmakirti have 
defined perception as cognition bereft of conceptual thinking (pratyaksam 
kalpanadpodham). Accordingly, they say that the object of perception is the 
extreme particular which, unlike a concept, is determined specifically in time, 
space, and nature (pratyaksasya visayah svalaksanam). A universal, or concept, 
which is common to many individuals, never becomes an object of perception. 

Later, however, this theory of perception comes to be criticized by 
Naiyayikas such as Trilocana® and Vacaspatimisra, who argue: If perception 
does not grasp universals (sa@manya), it cannot establish a universal concomi- 
tance (vyapti) between two universals [e.g., the causal relation between smoke in 
general and fire in general]; and Buddhists cannot maintain the validity of infer- 
ence which is based on the validity of a universal concomitance. Besides, Bud- 
dhists must not assert that a universal concomitance is not perceived but 
inferred, since inference always presupposes perception. 

Against this criticism later Buddhist philosophers including Moksakaragupta 
reveal a new theory that a universal can also be an object of perception, and that 
a universal concomitance is grasped by perception’. In order to dissolve apparent 
incompatibility between the traditional and the new theories of perception, 
Moksakaragupta says: 


nayam dosah, yato’yogavyavacchedena_ svalaksanam tasya 
[pratyaksasya] visaya eva, na tu anyayogavyavacchedena 
svalaksanam eva tasya visaya iti. 

(Tr.) There is no fault of this kind, because what we mean is that the 
particular is really one of the objects of that [perception], the non- 
connection {of the former with the latter] being negated, and not 
that the particular alone is its object, all other [than the particular] 
being excluded. 


According to Moksakaragupta, Dharmakirti’s view that the particular is the 


object of perception must not be construed by anyayogavyavaccheda, but by 
ayogavyavaccheda. Thus, he demonstrates that the traditional theory does not 
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prevent a universal from becoming an object of perception. In so doing he relies 
on the theory of vyavaccheda. 


Il. paryudasa and prasajyapratisedha 


In contrast to the theory of vyavaccheda which has been pursued by very few, 
the Indian theory of negation has been studied by many modern scholars.’ On 
the following pages the writer attempts not to repeat that which others have 
already written concerning the latter, but aims to point out that the classification 
of negation into two kinds has much bearing upon Buddhist philosophy, and that 
the Buddhist theory of negation has special features which are not common to 
those demonstrated by the Vaiyakarana, Mimamsaka, and Naiyayika. 

It is the sixth-century Buddhist, Bhavaviveka, who first emphasized signific- 
ance of the discrimination between paryuddsa ‘limitation(al) negation’ and 
prasajyapratisedha ‘negation (subsequent to tentatively) applying’? in Buddhist 
philosophy. In the context of logic, they may be rendered as ‘the negation of a 
term’ and ‘the negation of a proposition’ respectively. The theory of two kinds 
of negation has since been developed by many Buddhists; and over the years it 
has continued to play an important role in Buddhist philosophy, especially in the 
Madhyamika argumentation. 

As is well known, Nagarjuna declares in MK, Chap. 1, v. 1 (p. 12) that no 
existents ever occur anywhere which have arisen from themselves, from others, 
from both, or without a cause (na svato napi parato na dvabhyam ndpy 
ahetutah, utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana kecana). While commenting on 
this verse, Bhavaviveka says (PP, p. 10): 


bdag las ma yin zes bya ba‘i dgag pa ‘di ni med par dgag pa‘i 
don du bita bar bya ste, dgag pa gtso che ba‘i phyir dan, ‘di Itar 
rtog pa ma lus pa‘i dra ba dgags pas rnam par mi rtog pa’i ye Se 
Zes bya (ba‘i) yul ma lus pa dan Idan pa ‘grub par dgons pa‘i 
phyir ro. ma yin par dgag pa yons su bzun na ni de sgrub pa gtso 
che ba‘i phyir, chos rnams ma skyes so zes sgrub pas skye ba med 
pa ston pa‘i phyir mdsad pa‘i mtha‘ dan bral bar hgyur te, lun las 
gzugs kyi skye ba med pa la spyod na Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin 
pa la spyod pa ma yin no, zes ‘byun ba‘i phyir ro. ‘dir dnos po 
rnams bdag las skye ba med pa kho na‘o zes nes par bzun bar 
bya‘o. gzan du nes par bzun na bdag kho na las skye ba med de 
‘a na ci ze na, gzan las skye‘o zes bya bar nes par “gyur ba dan 
de bzin du bdag kho na las ni skye ba med de, ‘o na ci ze na, bdag 
dan gzan las skye‘o zes bya nes par *gyur bas de yan mi bzed de, 
mdsad pa‘i mtha‘ dan bral ba‘i phyir ro. 

(Tr.) This negation ‘not from themselves’ (na svatah) must be under- 
stood in the sense of prasajyapratisedha (med par dgag pa), 
because [here] negation [and not affirmation] is primarily meant 
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and because [the author] intends to destroy the net of all concepts 
and to establish non-conceptual intuition which [at the same 
time] is endowed with all knowable objects. If you grasp it as 
paryudasa (ma yin par dgag pa), [the phrase will] affirm that 
[there are] things [which] are not produced, since it [paryudasa] 
has affirmation as its primary objective. Teaching the non- 
production [of things positively], it will differ from the traditional 
doctrine [of the Madhyamika]. For a sutra says that if you prac- 
tise the non-production of matter, you deviate from practising the 
perfect wisdom (prajridpdaramita). In the present case, we have to 
impose a restriction (avadhdarana) [on the sentence by means of 
the particle eva] so that it may mean “Things are never produced 
from themselves”. If you restrict it in a different way, it may 
mean “Things are produced not from themselves”. What follows 
then? It will be concluded that “Things are produced from 
others”. Similarly, when it is restricted so as to mean “Things are 
not produced from themselves alone”, what results from it is 
“Things are produced from themselves and others”. However, 
this [meaning] is not intended either because it deviates from the 
traditional doctrine. 


Unfortunately the Prajiiapradipa in which the above passage occurs is not 
extant in Sanskrit, but in Tibetan [and Chinese]; and we are not in a position to 
know exactly in the original language the three forms of propositions by which 
Bhavaviveka interprets Nagarjuna’s thesis na bhavah svata utpanna vidyante. 
However, we can infer that each of the three sentences must have been restricted 
in meaning by the word eva, which is inserted in a certain place. For the Tibetan 
kho na exclusively stands for the Sanskrit eva. The two sentences in which the 
negation represents paryuddsa may be tentatively rendered into Sanskrit as: 
naiva svata utpanna bhava vidyante (cf. MK, p. 13, 1.4. Things are produced 
not from themselves = They are produced from others) and svata eva utpannd 
bhava na vidyante (Things are not produced from themselves alone = They are 
produced from themselves and others). Both of them, Bhavaviveka says, are not 
consistent with Nagarjuna’s purpose. Thus, Nagarjuna’s thesis must be under- 
stood in the sense of prasajyapratisedha so that it may mean “It is false that 
things are produced from themselves” (bhdvah svata utpannd ndiva vidyante). 

Avalokitavrata, whose commentary on the Prajfiapradipa is preserved in the 
Tibetan Tripitaka, cites a verse ascribed to an unknown grammarian, while 
explaining the above passage of Nagarjuna’s. The verse, together with Avaloki- 
tavrata’s explanation, runs in Tibetan (PPT, Wa, 73, b1-74, a2; p. 185, 
4-1~5-2): 


dgag pa don gyis bstan pa dan, tshig gcig sgrub par byed pa dan, de 
Idan ran tshig mi ston pa, ma yin gzan pa gzan, yin no. 
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...°di skad bstan te, dgag pa gan don gyis go ba ston pa dan, tshig gcig 
gis dnos po sgrub par byed pa dan, don gyi go ba dan dios po sgrub pa 
de dan Idan pa dah, ran gi tshig gis mi ston pa, dper na rgyal rigs la 
rgyal rigs zes bya ba‘i tshig gis mi ston par, bram ze ma yin pa zes bya 
ba‘i tshig gis ston pa de ni ma yin par dgag pa yin par bita bar bya‘o. 
gzan pa bzin (Read: bzan) no zes bya ba ni de las gzan pa‘i dgag pa gan 
yin pa de ni ma yin, par dgag pa las gzan pa med par dgag pa yin no Zes 
bya ba‘i tha tshig go ... de‘i don gyis go ba‘i mtshan hid ston pa ma yin 
pa dan, dgag pa thul len te dgag pa kho na de‘i dgos pa yin zin gzan 
gyis khas blans pa gan yin pa de dgag pa tsam byed la dnos po‘i de kho 
na‘am dnos po med pa‘i de kho na sgrub par mi byed pa dan, don gyis 
go ba dan Idan pa yan ma yin dnos po dan Idan pa yan ma yin zin dgag 
pa dan Idan pa dan, ran gi tshig gis ston te dper na bram ze ma yin la 
bram ze ma yin pa de nid ces dgag pa tsam hi tshe byed pa yin no. 

(Tr.) Negation which is stated through implication, affirms a positive 
idea [too] by a single sentence (ekavakya), and, besides having 
these (characteristics), does not use the [affirmed] term itself, is 
paryudasa,; what is different [from this] is the other [or 
prasajyapratisedha]. 

... The following is meant. Negation having the following character- 

istics must be regarded as paryuddsa: (1) it states implication (arthap- 

atti); (2) by a single sentence (3) affirms a positive entity [too]; (4) 

having [the characteristics of] implication and the affirmation of a 

positive entity, does not use the very word [of the entity], as when one, 

meaning a ksatriya, uses not the word ksatriya but the word 
abhrahmana. “What is different is the other” means that negation 
which is different from this, i.e. which is different from paryudasa, is 
prasajyapratisedha ... This [prasajyapratisedha] has the following 
characteristics: (1) it does not show the sign of arthdpatti; (2) is 
devoted to negation, aims only at negation, i.e., simply negates what is 
asserted by the other party; (3) does not affirm the existence of an entity 
or a non-entity; (4) having [the characteristic of] negation and without 
having [those of] implication and the affirmation of an entity, expresses 
[the object of negation] by its own word, as when one, meaning ‘not a 
Brahman’ says ‘not a Brahman’ by which he simply makes negation. 


Fortunately we find in Arcata’s Hetubindutika (HBT, p. 171, 1. 4 ff.) a San- 
skrit passage which is almost parallel to Avalokitavrata’s explanation: 


yatra vidheh praddhanyam, pratisedho’rthagrhitah, vidhibhak sva- 
padena_ nocyate, ekavakyata ca_ tatra  paryudasavrttitd 
prasajyapratisedhah punar etadviparito mantavyah, tatra hi pratised- 
hasya pradhanyam, vidhir arthad gamyate, vakyabhedah, svapadena 
nafia pratisedhabhak sambadhyate’”. 
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From this passage too, it is clear that paryudasa has the following character- 
istics: (1) affirmation is primarily intended; (2) negation is understood by impli- 
cation; (3) the object to be affirmed is not mentioned by its own name, as in the 
case of abrahmana (non-Brahman) which means a member of another caste— 
ksatriya, vaisya, siidra; (4) a positive idea is yielded by the negative expression, 
and both ideas are conveyed in a single sentence (ekavakyata) because both refer 
to the same object (HBTA, p. 387, 1. 26: samanadhikaranya). prasajyapra- 
tisedha has four characteristics opposite to the above, although points 3 and 4 
are placed in reverse order: (1) the primary aim is negation; (2) affirmation may 
be understood, but it is only secondary to negation; (3) the negation, e.g., 
siiryam na paSyanti forms a separate sentence from that which it tentatively sup- 
posed, i.e. séryam pasyanti; the two sentences must be understood in two steps; 
(4) the object of negation is explicitly mentioned by its own word, as in the case 
of siirya in suryam na pasyanti = asiiryampasyani (mukhani)'' (‘sun-not-seeing 
(faces))’. 

Both Arcata and Durvekamisra, the author of the Hetubindutikaloka, ascribe 
the reason why paryudasa yields a one-step operation and prasajyapratisedha a 
two-step operation (ekavakyata and vakyabheda) to the fact that in paryudasa 
the negative (a-; na) is construed not with a verb but with the nominal following 
it, whereas in prasajyapratisedha it is construed not with a nominal, but with a 
verb (HBT, p. 171, 1. 12: nafias ca subantena samarthyam na tinantena ity 
ekavakyatvam. HBTA, p. 388, Il. 6-7: séiryam na pasyantiti nafo'tra drsina 
tinantena sambaddho na tu subanteneti vakyabhedah). In abrahmand ete (= na 
brahmand ete, “These are different from Brahmans’) the negative is connected 
with the nominal brahmana; but in asuryampasya (or suryam na pasyanti, ‘not 
seeing the sun’), the negative is connected with the activity, seeing, the meaning 
of the verb root (drs). 

As described before, Bhavaviveka takes notice of the fact that paryudasa 
aims primarily at affirmation; prasajyapratisedha at negation. However, his dis- 
crimination between the two kinds of negation is made by means of the particle 
eva; and he says nothing explicitly about the function of the negative particle 
(nan), upon which the grammarians and philosophers in later days lay special 
value. Avalokitavrata’s interpretation seems to be almost identical in content 
with those given by Arcata and Durvekamisra except that Avalokitavrata does 
not mention the function of na/. All three attach importance to the above stated 
four characteristics of each negation. And the theory that the negative is con- 
strued with the nominal in paryudasa and with a verb in prasjyapratisedha 
seems to have been introduced by Arcata and Durvekamisra only in relation to 
ekavakyata and vakyabheda which respectively form one of the four character- 
istics of paryudasa and prasajyapratisedha. 

Instances of the application of the theory of two kinds of negation to philo- 
sophical problems of Buddhism are really inexhaustible. Arcata refers to the 
above interpretation of negation when he comments on Dharmakirti’s theory of 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi). According to Dharmakirti, a non-cognition, say, 
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of a jar on a table is nothing but the cognition of what is other than the object of 
the non-cognition, that is to say, the cognition of the table and things on it other 
than the jar (HBT, p. 170, 1. 23: vastvantaravisaya upalabdhih). Dharmakirti 
here explains a non-cognition as another cognition (HB, p. 71, 1. 21: anyopalab- 
dhir anupalabdhih), interpreting the negation to be paryuddsa'’. Hence Arcata’s 
detailed comments on the two kinds of negation. 

In the Madhyamika philosophy, the theory of two kinds of negation has much 
bearing upon the interpretation of the doctrine of ‘emptiness’ (suinyata), Bhava- 
viveka, the founder of the Svatantrika school, asserts that negation used by a 
Madhyamika must be always prasajyapratisedha. As can be seen from the 
above cited passage of his, the Madhyamika proposition that things are not pro- 
duced from themselves must not be understood to mean that they are produced 
from others, both, or without a cause. A Madhyamika, when he negates one 
concept, actually intends to negate all the human concepts together with it; 
something other than the concept negated is not to be affirmed either. For 
Bhavaviveka, to negate the essential nature (svabhava) in everything is the only 
way to establish nirvikalpakajnana as the highest truth or non-conceptional 
wisdom, in which neither an entity nor a non-entity is grasped. Here, the theory 
of two kinds of negation is enhanced almost to a soteriological interpretation. 

In contrast to the Madhyamika, who tends to understand the highest truth 
(paramartha, nirvikalpakajnana, nirabhasajhana) by prasajyapratisedha, the 
Yogacarin explains the perfected nature of mind (parinispannasvabhava) to be a 
reality, although it is bereft of the duality of cognitum (grahya) and cognizer 
(grahaka). In the latest stage of Indian Yogicara idealism, Ratnakarasanti says 
that parinispanna-svabhava which is beyond the duality (advaya) is not the 
absence of duality, but the absolute reality that is other than the duality. And in 
so doing, he asserts that in this case the negation of duality must be understood 
as paryudasa\. 

Beginning with Dignaga, all subsequent Buddhist logicians have maintained 
the theory of apoha. It is regarded as one of the most significant Buddhist contri- 
butions to philosophy. The theory denies the external existence of a universal 
and says that the knowledge of a universal or a word is inferential and that the 
meaning of a word (A) is none other than the negation of the other (non-A). The 
problem as to which of the two kinds of negation is involved in apoha is dis- 
cussed by Buddhist logicians. They tend to say that ‘the negation of the other’ 
(anydpoha) in this case must be paryuddsa, since hearing the word ‘cow’ we do 
not only understand the absence of ‘non-cow’ but also the image (buddhyakara) 
of a cow'>. The writer does not enter into the detail of the discussion which is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but in the following he describes briefly a 
particular aspect of the theory of apoha which is closely related to that of 
vyavaccheda. 

In the later stage of Indian Buddhist philosophy, Jiianasrimitra and his 
student Ratnakirti define the meaning of the word apoha as a positive image 
qualified by the discrimination of the dissimilar things (anyapohavisisto vidhih). 
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Just as upon hearing the word indivara (blue lotus) we figure blueness at the 
same moment that we picture a lotus, similarly upon hearing the word ‘cow’ we 
figure the negation of non-cow at the same time that we picture a cow, since the 
former is the qualifier of the latter'®. 

A positive image (vidhi), say that of a cow, is the qualificand (visesya) and a 
negation of the dissimilar (anyapoha), i.e., the negation of non-cow is the quali- 
fier. This means that the word ‘cow’ involves in itself vyavaccheda as a relation 
of the qualificand and the qualifier, which is in the form “A cow is a non-non- 
cow”. Jfianasrimitra and Ratnakirti proceed to illustrate this fact by the expres- 
sion “This path leads to (the town of) Srughna”, in which apoha is understood 
(esa panthah srughnam upatisthata ity atrapy apoho gamyata eva): (1) ‘this’ 
excludes paths other than the one indicated (aprakrtapathantaradpeksaya esa 
eva); (2) ‘Srughna’ excludes places which are undesired and other than Srughna 
(Srughnapratyanikanistasthanapeksaya srughnam eva); (3) ‘leads to’ excludes a 
break of the path as in the case of paths in a forest (aranyamadrgavad 
vicchedabhavad upatisthata eva); (4) ‘path’ excludes a successful messenger 
who reaches Srughna and so forth that are other than the path (sarthaditadi- 
vyavacchedena pantha eveti). In each and every word in this sentence 
vyavaccheda is easily recognized (pratipadam vyavacchedasya sulabhatvat)"’ 

As is clear from the above illustration, a word excludes all meanings other 
than that which the word denotes. Consequently, the theory of apoha interpreted 
as ‘a positive image qualified by the discrimination of dissimilar things’ is none 
other than the theory of anyayogavyavaccheda. 


Abbreviations 


Gunaratna: Shaddarsana-samuchchaya by Haribhadra with Gunaratna’s 
Com. Tarkarahasya-dipika, ed. L. SUALI, Bib. Ind. CIXVII, Cal- 
cutta 1905. 

JNA: Jianasrimitranibandhavali, ed. A. THAKUR, Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series Vol. V, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna 
1959. 

HB: Dharmakirti’s Hetubinduh, Teil I, Tibetischer Text und rekon- 
struierter Sanskrit-Text, by E. STEINKELLNER, Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachf., Wien 1967. 

HBT,HBTA: Arcata, Hetubindutika, ed. S. SANGHAVI and JINAVUAYASI with 
Durvekamisra’s Aloka, GOS CXIII, Baroda 1949, 

MK: Mulamadhyamakakarikas de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada 
Commentaire de Candrakirti, ed. L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, 
Bib. Bud., St. Petersburg 1913. 

NK: Nyayakosa or dictionary of technical terms of Indian philo- 
sophy, ed. MM BHIMACARYA JHALAKIKAR. Revised and re- 
edited by MM V. S. ABHYANKAR. Poona, Bhandarkar Institute 
1928. 
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PP: Bhavaviveka, Prajfiapradipa (Tibetan version), ed. WALLESER, 
Bib. Ind. New Series No. 1396. 

PPT: Avalokitavrata, Prajnapradipatika (Tib. version), Peking Reprint 
Edition, ed. D. T. SUZUKI, pub. Suzuki Research Foundation, 
No. 5259. 

PPU: Ratnakarasanti, Prajfiiaparamitopadesa (Tib. version), Peking 
Reprint Edition No. 5579. 

PV: Dharmakirti’s Pramanavarttika with Manorathanandin’s Com. 
ed. RAHULA SAMKRTYAYANA (Appendix to JBORS, Vols. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI), Patna 1938-1940. 

PV I: Pramanavarttika, Chap. I. R. GNOLI, The Pramanavarttikam of 
Dharmakirti, the first chapter with the autocommentary. Text 
and Critical Notes, Serie Orientale Roma XXIII, Roma 1960. 

PVn: Dharmakirti, Pramanaviniscaya, Peking Reprint Edition No. 
5710. 

RNA: Ratnakirtinibandhavali, ed. A. THAKUR, Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series Vol. III, K. P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna 1957. 

TBh: Moksakaragupta’s Tarkabhasa. Tarkabhasa and Vadasthana, ed. 
RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, Mysore 1952. 

TBh Tr.: YUICHI KastyAMA, An Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy — 
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an annotated translation of the Tarkabhasa of Moksakaragupta, 
Memoirs of the Faculty of Letters, Kyoto University, No. 10, 
1966. 


Notes 


Now a fairly rich bibliography is available of studies concerning the Indian theory of 
negation by modern scholars. Besides early works by J. BRouGH, L. RENOU, F. 
EDGERTON, and others, the following recent studies are important: Y. OJIHARA and L. 
RENOU, La Kasika-vrtti, lére partie (adhydya 1, pdda 1), 1960, p. 119f.; K. V. 
ABHYANKAR, A Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar, 1961, p. 227, 253; H. SCHARFE, Die 
Logik im Mahabhasya, 1961, S. 63-64; J. F. STAAL, Negation and the law of contra- 
diction in Indian thought: a comparative study. BSOAS XXV, 1, 1962, pp. 52-71: G. 
CARDONA, Negations in Paninian Rules. Language Vol. 43, No. 1, 1967, pp. 34-56; 
E. STEINKELLNER, Dharmakirti’s Hetubinduh, Teil II, Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen, 
1967, S. 165, 167; B. K. MATILAL, The Navyanyaya Doctrine of Negation, 1968, pp. 
156-157. CARDONA’s paper is of great use. 

The theory of vyavaccheda is introduced briefly by the present writer in: Trikapafi- 
cakacinta, Development of the Buddhist theory on the determination of causality. 
Miscellanea Indologica Kiotiensia, Nos. 4-5, 1963, pp. 1-15: The paper includes a 
translation of the Karyakaranabhavasiddhi of Jiianasrimitra. For an account of the 
three verses of Dharmakirti’s see also STEINKELLNER, op. cit., Teil II, S. 88, Anm. 18. 
See also PV I (Com.) p. 2, ll. 8-10 in which a part of the theory appears. 

Consult Manorathanandin’s commentary on the verses. 

The present writer is not in a position to ascertain whether the theory of vyavaccheda 
is Dharmakirti’s own or if he borrows it from the Alamkara, Vyakarana or Nyaya tra- 
dition. The theory appears in later texts of other Indian philosophical schools, but the 
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essentials of the theory as it is interpreted by Dharmakirti remain unchanged. See e.g., 
Saptabhangitarangini, ed. THAKURAPRASADASARMA, p. 25, Il. 8-12; 26, 3-5; 26, 
15-20, etc.; NK s. v. eva. RADHA KANTA DEVA explains that the particle eva functions 
in three ways: 1) when eva is connected with the visesya (qualificand), it has the 
meaning of anyayogavyavaccheda; 2) when connected with the visesana (qualifier), 
eva has the meaning of avogavyavaccheda; 3) and connected with the kriyd (verb) 
eva means atyantayogavyavaccheda. He illustrates (1) by partha eva dhanurdharah, 
(2) by sankhah pandura eva (A conchshell is white), and 3) by nilam sarojam 
bhavaty eva. He ascribes the theory to tradition (sampraddaya) without specifying the 
source. See Sabda-kalpadruma, Part 1, p. 299. NK gives the same examples together 
with more detailed expositions. 

Trilocana’s criticism is reproduced in JNA. p. 162, Il. 17-23; RNA, p. 99, Il. 13-23. 
See also TBh Tr, p. 56, n. 131. 

Cf. TBh, p. 21; JNA p. 166, Il. 11-21; RNA, p. 102, Il. 8-13. For a translation of 
Moksakaragupta’s argument and the passage of Jfianasrimitra’s related to it see TBh 
Tr, § 7.1 (pp. 56-58) and n. 133. 

See note 1 above. 

The English renderings of paryudasa and prasajyapratisedha are made by CARDONA. 
MATILAL renders them as ‘nominally bound negative’ and ‘verbally bound negative’. 
Compare the passage with the following two couplets, which are often quoted in the 
literature on grammar and poetics: apradhanyam vidher yatra pratisedhe pradhanata, 
prasajyapratisedho ’sau kriyaya saha yatra nan; pradhanatvam vidher yatra pratised- 
he'pradhanata, paryudasah sa vijfieyo yatrottarapadena nav. For expositions see 
CARDONA, op. cit., p. 42; MATILAL, op. cit., p. 157. 

The compound form astiryampasyani (mukhani) is cited by CARDONA (op. cit. p. 41) 
from Nagesa’s Uddyota. 

Jinendrabuddhi (8th c. A.D.) displays the same kind of theory of pratisedha, stressing 
the function of the negative: tatra hi kriyapratisedhamatram pratiyate, na sadrsam 
vastvantaram. “In this case (i.e., in prasajyapratisedha) only the negation of an activ- 
ity is known, but not another similar object” (Kasikavivaranapanjika, ed. S. C. 
CAKRAVARTI, p. 687, 1. 19). 

To be exact, however, this interpretation is different from that in the case of 
abrahmana. The negative particle a-, meaning anya, is construed not with cognition 
(upalabdhi) in general, but with a particular cognition, e.g., the cognition of a jar. 
Thus, anupalabdhi here means not that which is different from cognition, but the cog- 
nition of that which is different from a jar. 

PPU, Ku, 169, 5 ff. (p. 243, 5, 5 ff.): ... griis po de nid kyis (de) ston pa ni yons su 
grub pahi no bo fiid do ... gan gi phyir ‘di gfiis po med cin ghis kyis ston pa‘i rnam 
par rig pa tsam yin pa fiid kyis na ma yin par dgag pa yin no ... Ratnakarasanti is 
usually said to belong to the Nirakaravada-Yogacara school. But, stressing the reli- 
gious identity of the Madhyamika and the Yogacara doctrines, he comes very near to 
the Madhyamika school. In controversies among later Buddhist schools regarding the 
essence of mind, the important problem of sakara- and nirakara-jnana is involved. In 
this paper the writer omits the processes of their controversies and refers the reader to 
TBh Tr, p. 154ff., Appendix II. 

Cf. STOHERBATSKY, Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, pp. 457-477; TBh Tr, § 26 (pp. 
122-126); D. SHaRMa, The Differentiation Theory of Meaning in Indian Logic, pp. 
28-31, 48ff. 

This interpretation of apoha is proposed as against the other two theories: (1) those 
who stress affirmation (vidhivadin) assert that after we have known a cow, we con- 
sequently determine that the essence of a cow is discriminated from that of a non- 
cow; (2) those who stress the negative function of apoha(nivrttyapohavadin) are of 
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the opinion that we first know the discrimination of a dissimilar thing and then con- 
sequently confirm a thing which is discriminated from the dissimilar thing. Jianas- 
rimitra, Ratnakirti, and Moksakaragupta criticize the two theories saying that our 
cognitions of affirmation and negation do not occur in different moments but in one 
and the same moment. TBh, p. 52, Il. 1417; TBh Tr, pp. 123-124; JNA, p. 206, 1. 3, 
etc.; RNA, p. 54, Il. 1-15. 

JNA, p. 206, 1. 6ff.; RNA p. 55, Il. 6-9; cf. SHARMA, op. cit., pp. 58-59. The example 
esa panthah srughnam upatisthate appears already in Dharmottara’s Pramanavinis- 
cayatika (Peking Reprint Edition, No. 5727), 216, b 8ff. (p. 264, 5, 8ff.). This 
example is adopted by Jianasrimitra and Ratnakirti. 
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ORIGINAL PURITY AND THE 
FOCUS OF EARLY YOGACARA 


John P. Keenan 


Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 5, \ (1982): 7-18. 


In understanding the ongoing process of the development of any doctrinal 
system, isolated insights into particular texts or particular doctrinal themes 
are not sufficient. No number of monographs on Glayavijnana or trisvabhava 
suffices, for, although such studies do clarify particular themes, no under- 
standing is gained of the overall purpose for which these themes were 
developed. What is desired is an overall insight into what the system is trying to 
achieve. In the case of the Yogacara system, the question of its basic intent and 
overall purpose is not easily determined. There are, it would appear, two reasons 
for this situation. The first is that the complex of questions regarding the dating, 
authorship, and compilation of the various textual data have not yet received 
definite answers in many instances, and yet each of these questions bears 
directly upon the understanding of the lines of doctrinal development. A second 
reason is that the doctrinal focuses of some of the basic Yogacara texts appear to 
differ. 

The intent of this paper is to treat this latter concern. It will attempt to 
describe the basic doctrinal focus of four early Yogacara texts, suggest the intent 
of their authors, and draw a hypothesis concerning the lines of development of 
early Yogacara as seen in these texts. The texts selected are the Mahaydnasi- 
tralamkara, the Samdhinirmocanasitra, the Mahayanabhidharmasiitra, and the 
Madhyantavibhagasastra. All four texts were composed before the time of the 
classical formulation of Yogacara by Asanga and Vasubandhu. Although it is 
not possible to determine with any degree of certitude the temporal relationship 
among these texts, insight into their doctrinal emphases would help to identify 
the overall problematic that led the early, pre-Asangan Yogacarins to develop 
their thinking. 

The Mahdayanasitralamkara,' which in its basic verses appears to be quite 
early, shows close affinities with tathagatagarbha thought. It affirms the original 
purity of the mind (cittaprakrtiprabhasvarta) and the adventitious nature of 
defilement (@gantukasamklesa). 
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When water, after having been stirred up, settles, the regaining of its 
transparency is not due to something other than the removal of dirt. The 
manner in which the mind is purified is similar. It is to be understood 
that the mind is originally luminous (prakrtiprabhdasvaram) at all times, 
but blemished by adventitious faults. It is not to be thought that apart 
from this mind of dharmatd there is any other mind that is originally 
luminous.’ 


This passage seems to be in full doctrinal accord with the tathagatagarbha 
teachings and its content is reflected in many tathagatagarbha texts.’ Again, the 
Mahayanasitralamkara states: 


Although fathatd is not differentiated in regard to all [sentient beings], 
when it has been purified, it is tathagatahood. Therefore it is said that 
all sentient beings are that seed [tadgarbha].* 


This seems to be a clear affirmation of the basic theme of the pure garbha, 
and the later prose commentary of the Mahdayanasitralamkara explains that it 
means that all sentient beings are tathagatagarbha.° 

From such passages it appears that the basic focus of the 
Mahdayanasutralamkara is upon the mind of original purity, the pure conscious- 
ness that is always present, even under the coverings of defilement, and which 
enables one to attain purification and enlightenment. 

In discussing the ultimate realm, dharmadhdtu, the Mahaydnasutralamkara 
laments: 


Indeed there is nothing else in the world, and yet the world is uncon- 
scious of it. How has this kind of wordly illusion come about, whereby 
one clings to what is not and entirely ignores what is?° 


Again, this seems to reflect the tathagatagarbha theme that only the pure 
garbha actually exists, while all else is non-existent.’ 

The focus of the Mahdydnasitradlamkara is then upon the mind of original 
purity, and not upon an analysis of empirical consciousness. Thus, when it 
comes to an explanation of the trisvabhava doctrine, the Mahayanasitralamkara 
uses this doctrine to explain just how empirical consciousness has devolved 
from that original purity. The emphasis is not upon consciousness as experi- 
enced, but upon the original purity of that now illusory consciousness. The three 
natures (trisvabhdva) are treated as marks of tathata,® and the reality envisaged 
is not the everyday consciousness of sentient beings. The three natures are 
described as follows: 


Reality (tatvam) is that which is always void of duality, that which is 
the basis of confusion, and that which can never be verbally expressed, 
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for its being is not conceptualizable. It is to be known, to be rejected, 
and to be purified, although it is originally undefiled. When purified 
from klesa, it is like space, gold, and water.’ 


These three categories correspond to parikalpita, paratantra, and parinis- 
panna.’ The description of parikalpita as always void of duality (dvayena 
rahitam) emphasizes the illusory nature of empirical consciousness, which 
clings to the dichotomy of subject-object. The description of paratantra as the 
basis of confusion (bhrdntesca samnisrayah) identifies the source of the illu- 
sions of parikalpita. The description of parinispanna points to the originally 
pure mind, which, although undefiled (amalam), must be purified from adventi- 
tious defilements. Its being is also said to be not conceptualizable 
(vaccaprapaticatmakam), which suggests the tathagatagarbha tenet that only 
the pure garbha actually exists, and also implies that the reason why the world is 
unconscious of it is because it is beyond the realm of subject-object concepts. 
The only function of paratantra in this explanation is to identify the source of 
the confusion of parikalpita. When one has understood that in fact the duality of 
parikalpita is illusory, then its underlying source, paratantra, is to be rejected. 
The conversion of the basis (asraya-parivrtti) is then a turning around from the 
illusions of parikalpita to an awareness of the original purity of parinispanna 
that takes place through the rejection of paratantra. Because of the basic focus 
on original purity, the zrisvabhava doctrine is here employed in order to explain 
how empirical defilement arises to cloud over that purity. The consistent tension 
is between the pair of parikalpita-paratantra as illusion and its source, and the 
purity of parinispanna. 

Thus, in the Mahayanasutralamkara the intent of the author appears to be the 
use of Yogacara doctrines in order to explain just how there can be both pure 
consciousness and empirical defilement—for the principal weakness of the 
tathdgatagarbha tradition is its failure adequately to treat the causes of defiled 
consciousness. 

The Samdhinirmocanasitra"' presents a different focus, for it does not admit 
the doctrine of the original purity of the mind. Rather, it focuses upon the seed 
consciousness (sarvabijaka, i.e., dddna, i.e., Glaya-vijidna) as the basis for 
karmic defilement. 


The seed consciousness [of sentient beings in the six destinies] matures, 
evolves, becomes unified, grows, and reaches its development, because 
it makes its own two things: the physical body with its sense organs and 
the habitual proclivities (vasana) of discriminately and verbally con- 
ceptualizing (prapajica) images and names. '? 


The initial arising of consciousness results in prapajica, is due to the pro- 


Clivities of praparica, and does not manifest any purity whatsoever. This 
idea contrasts sharply with the teaching of the Mahdydnasiitralamkara. The 
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Samdhinirmocana goes on to present an analysis of phenomenal consciousness 
and offers an explanation of the relationship between the six sense conscious- 
nesses and the base sarvabijaka-vijnana."? 

In its explanation of the trisvabhava, the Samdhinirmocana parallels the 
Mahay4anasutralamkara, but the trisvabhava doctrine is here used to explain the 
characteristics of the dharma (dharma-laksana), i.e., consciousness, rather than 
as a description of tathata. 


The dharma [of consciousness] is of three kinds: that which has been 
totally imagined (parikalpitalaksana), that which arises in dependence 
on others (paratantra-laksana), and that which is full perfection 
(parinispanna-laksana). 

That which has been totally imagined is the discrimination whereby 
all dharmas are conventionally held to have their own svabhava, and 
the verbal expressions that arise consequent upon this discrimination. 

That which arises in dependence on others is the nature whereby all 
dharmas conventionally arise. For, if this exists, then that exits. If this 
arises, then that arises. This includes [the dependent co-arising] of 
ignorance up to [the dependent co-arising] of this grand mass of 
suffering. 

That which is full perfection is the true nature of the equality of 
dharmas (samatdtathata). \t is this tathata which bodhisattvas come to 
realize because of their zeal (virva), and their fundamental mental 
apprehension (aviparita-cintana). By gradual practices until they reach 
this realization, they finally attain full enlightenment (anuttarasamyak- 
sambodhi). 

That which is totally imagined is like the defective vision of one 
who has cataracts in his eyes. That which arises in dependence on 
others is like the imagining of those images, such as the appearance of 
hairs, flies, small particles or patches of different colors before the eyes 
of one with cataracts. Full perfection is like the true, unconfused 
objects which are seen by the sound eye of one who has no cataracts.'4 


This passage parallels that of the Mahayanasutralamkara in that the function 
of paratantra is to account for the delusions of parikalpita. Thus the Samdhinir- 
mocanasitra later explains that wisdom enables one “to destroy paratantra.”"° 
Although they do agree on this point, they seem to do so from differing perspec- 
tives. The Mahaydnasutralamkara focuses upon the mind of original purity, 
describes the three natures as the mark of tathata, and sees paratantra as the 
basis for empirical defilement and confusion. The Samdhinirmocanasitra 
focuses upon the mind of karmic defilement, describes the three natures as the 
marks of phenomenal, defiled consciousness, and sees paratantra as the basis of 
that defilement. 

In these two early texts one can detect a Yogacara dilemma. If the mind is 
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originally pure, then how is one to account for empirical defilement? If the mind 
is not itself pure, then, being defiled, how can one ever attain purification?'® 

It would appear from the extant fragments that the Mahdyanabhidharm- 
asiitra’’ attempted to deal with this dilemma. In what is perhaps one of the most 
famous passages of Yogacara, it writes: 


The beginningless realm is the common support of all dharmas. 
Because of this, there exist all the destinies and the access to nirvana.'® 


This passage appears to be an attempt to account for both defiled empirical 
existence (gatih sarva) and for the possibility of nirvana (nirvanadhigamo ‘pi 
ca). Later Yogacarins offer different interpretations of this text. Asanga’s 
Mahdydnasamegrahasastra,’” Asvabhava’s Mahaydnasamgrahépanibandha,” 
and Dharmapala’s Vijriaptimatratasiddhisastra”! all interpret anddikaliko dhatuh 
to be dlayavijnana. The Ratnagotravibhagasastra cites it and interprets the 
beginningless realm to be tathagatagarbha. Paramartha’s translation of 
Vasubandhu’s Mahdyanasamgrahabhasya, along with the other three Chinese 
translations of this text, gives the interpretation of anddikaliko dhatuh as alaya, 
but then it alone appends the tathagatagarbha interpretation.” 

These explanations all represent later forms of doctrinal development, and it 
would be anachronistic to follow such interpretations rigidly. Rather, it would 
seem appropriate to interpret the passage in the light of the problematic current 
at the time of the composition of the Mahayanabhidharmasitra and the Samd- 
hinirmocanasutra. Thus, the anadikaliko dhatuh of the Mahayanabhidharmasu- 
tra can perhaps best be understood as an attempt to amalgamate the focus upon 
original purity and the focus upon karmically defiled consciousness into a 
broader synthesis that might enable one to explain both adequately. 

But what precisely are we to understand by this beginningless realm? It 
would seem that it indicates consciousness as both pure and defiled. In another 
passage, the Mahayanabhidharma says: 


There are three dharmas: that which consists in the defiled aspect 
(samklesabhaga), that which consists in the pure aspect 
(vyavadanabhaga), and that which consists in both at the same time 
(tadubhayabhaga).” 


The text of the Mahayanasamgrahasdastra, which quotes this passage, goes 
on to identify these with, respectively, parikalpita, parinispanna, and 
Paratantra.™ Thus, paratantra is not only the underlying cause for samsaric 
defilement, but also includes a pure aspect. 

Although paratantric consciousness does result in the defilement of 
parikalpita, insight into its nature as dependent on others implies awareness that 
there are no essences (svabhava) to be grasped nor any essence that can grasp 
(grahyagrahaka). One and the same consciousness, which, being dependent on 
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others, has no essence that could be pure or impure, gives rise to both the defile- 
ments of all the destinies and to the access to nirvana. Thus andadikaliko dhatuh 
is neither a pure mind of tathdgatagarbha nor a basically defiled dlayavijnana. 
Rather, it is dependently co-arisen phenomenal consciousness as including both. 

The Madhyantavibhagasastra also appears to predate Asanga, at least in its 
verse sections.”° It explains the trisvabhdva as follows: 


As for the three natures, one is eternally non-existent. [The second] 
does exist, but is not reality. [The third], since it is reality, both exists 
and does not exist. This is the explanation of the three natures.” 


The second nature, paratantra, is here accorded some degree of validity and 
plays a pivotal role in the development of trisvabhava thinking, for, although it 
is denied reality, it does exist and is not simply to be rejected, as in the 
Mahdayanasutralamkara. The Madhyantavibhaga further describes paratantra as 
unreal imagining (abhitaparikalpa).: 


Unreal imagining exists, but in it duality [of subject-object] does not 
exist. However, in this [unreal imagining] emptiness exists, and more- 
over in that [emptiness] this [unreal imagining] exists.”’ 


Thus, paratantra is the source of the duality and illusion of parikalpita. It is 
not to be entirely negated, though, for it does indeed exist, and within paratantric 
consciousness one can discover emptiness, i.e., the absence of duality. Here 
again the Madhydantavibhaga is attempting to synthesize the two emphases, on 
the originally pure mind and on empirical consciousness. 


If defilement did not exist, then all bodily beings would then be 
[already] delivered. If purification did not exist, then right practice 
would be without result. Neither defilement nor undefilement exists. 
Neither purity nor impurity exists, because mind is [originally] lumi- 
nous, and its defilement is adventitious.”° 


It would thus appear that the Madhydntavibhaga does admit the notion of the 
original luminosity and purity of the mind, but only after reworking it in the 
context of the trisvabhava. The original luminosity of the mind does not mean 
that it has an impure or a pure nature, for both are svabhavas that result from 
dualistic imagining and therefore do not exist. But, since the unreal imagining of 
paratantra does exist in emptiness, once the dichotomy of parikalpita has been 
understood and rejected, then the original luminosity and purity of the mind 
becomes manifest. 

Thus, in parallel to the Mahadyanabhidharmasutra, the Madhyantavibha- 
gasastra appears to be attempting a synthesis of the doctrine of original purity 
within a more empirically oriented emphasis upon defiled consciousness. 
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The overarching hypothesis that the preceding passages seem to suggest is 
that early Yogacara thinkers are indeed concerned with the question of the purity 
or impurity of consciousness, and this in turn would imply that they developed 
their thinking in the same doctrinal circles that gave rise to the tathdgatagarbha 
tradition. 

Yogacara is frequently and correctly described as having developed as a 
resurrection of theoretical thinking in the context of prajfdparamita, i.e., 
Sunyata. 


In its methodology, the Vijianavada was really a successor to the 
Abhidharma Buddhism, but it was the Abhidharma based upon the siin- 
yatavada of the Prajfia-para-mita, and hence deserves to be called 
“‘mahayana-abhi-dharma,” as shown in the title of one scripture.” 


Although such is clearly the case, one should also be aware of the possibility 
of a very close relationship between Yogacara and the tathagatagarbha doc- 
trine. The earliest tathagatagarbha siitras began to appear shortly after the time 
of Nagarjuna (ca. 150 — ca. 250), and thus were contemporaneous with or 
shortly before the above Yogacara texts. The tathagatagarbha tradition offered 
an alternative to what was perceived as the overly negative tone of the Mad- 
hyamika and the prajfapdramita literature.*° It would thus be natural to assume 
some kind of connection between tathdgatagarbha and Y ogacara.*! 

The fact that the five works traditionally attributed to Maitreya,”’ the putative 
founder of Yogacara, include the Ratnagotravibhagasastra, as well as the 
Mahayanasiitrdlamkara, shows that this tradition regarded Yogacara and tatha- 
gatagarbha as coming from the same source. Furthermore, the presence in the 
Ratnagotravibhaga of the famous quotation on the anadikaliko dhatuh from the 
Mahayanabhidharmasitra suggests that the author of the Ratnagotravibhadga 
regarded the Mahayanabhidharmasiutra as being at least consistent with tatha- 
gatagarbha themes.*? It does seem clear that in some instances the Ratnagotrav- 
ibhaga is dependent on the Mahdydnasitralamkara. William Grosnick 
convincingly argues that the Ratnagotravibhdga’s understanding of buddhad- 
hdtu as the nonduality of subject and object can be traced to the Mahayanasii- 
tralamkara,* and Takasaki Jikidd holds that the triydna teaching of the 
Ratnagotravibhaga is directly dependent upon the Mahdydnasitralamkara.*> 
Although this directly shows only the dependence of the Ratnagotravibhdga on 
the Mahdayanasitralamkara, it also suggests that this Yogacara work was well 
teceived within tathagatagarbha circles and was perceived as being consistent 
with tathagatagarbha themes. 

This does not mean that tathagatagarbha is to be reckoned as a defined acad- 
emic school in contrast to Madhyamika and Yogiacara. As Takasaki has pointed 
out, such an evaluation was a peculiarity of Chinese Buddhism and is not 
found in either India or Tibet. This is further borne out by the complete lack of 
polemic against tathagatagarbha teachings in Yogacara works. Thus, while 
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tathagatagarbha and Yogacara did exist at the same time in India, they were not 
rival systems. 

The reason for this seems to be that the tathagatagarbha tradition did not 
function on a theoretical, academic level at all, but was rather presented as a 
practical, religious teaching, expressed in poetic images and metaphors and 
aimed at the encouragement of practice. In none of the extant tathagatagarbha 
texts is there a consistent development of that technical language necessary to a 
theoretical endeavor.*’ 

The foregoing textual data seem to suggest that the initial, pre-Asangan 
Yogacara thinkers represent a theoretical development from within the same 
circles that produced the tathdgatagarbha teaching. They appear to have taken 
their initial insights from the notion of the pure mind, as in the 
Mahdyanasitralamkara. The exigency for theoretical development demanded a 
more empirical approach to the analysis of consciousness, as is given in the 
Samdhinirmocana. The Mahayanabhidharmasitra and the Madhyantavibhaga 
then attempt to synthesize both purity and defilement by stressing the basic 
Yogiac4ra tenet of the paratantric nature of the mind.*® 
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THE MEANING OF “MIND-ONLY” 
(WEI-HSIN) 


An analysis of a sinitic Mahayana phenomenon 
Whalen Lai 
Source: Philosophy East and West 27, | (1977): 61-77. 


Modern Japanese Buddhologists, following a distinction that was evident 
already in the T’ang Buddhist circles, speak of a Mind-Only (Sanskrit: Cittama- 
tra) school—usually covering Zen and Hua-yen*—as being distinct from, and 
superior to, the Consciousness-Only (Sanskrit: Vijfiaptimatra) tradition, 
represented by the Wei-shih’ school (Fa-hsiang*) of Hsiian-tsang’s‘ followers.' 
This distinction between the so-called Wei-hsin‘ (Mind-Only) and Wei-shih 
(Consciousness-Only) is often assumed to be self-evident. However, there is, in 
Indian Buddhism, only one term, Yogacara or Vijfiaptimatra, covering these two 
distinct branches in China. In the Tibetan Buddhist canon also, the section 
known as Cittamatra designates only Yogacara texts. There is no sharp distinc- 
tion made in India or Tibet between Cittamatra and Vijiiaptimatra, Mind-Only or 
Consciousness-Only, or, for that matter, between citta, mind, or (alaya)-vijndna, 
(storehouse)-consciousness. In Yogacara traditions, citta is often another term 
for alayavijndna. How is it then that the Chinese and then the Japanese have this 
clear notion that Mind-Only is something other than, and superior to, Conscious- 
ness-Only? In the following article, I will discuss the meaning of Mind-Only 
from only one particular perspective by tracing the roots of the Zen concept of 
the Mind being the Buddha-nature. I will not touch upon the debate between 
Hua-yen and Fa-hsiang, an ideological conflict that historically precipitated the 
Mind-Only versus Consciousness-Only dichotomy. 


Chih-chih-jen-hsin, 

Chien-hsing-ch 'eng-fo'. 

Point directly to the mind (Asin), 

Recognize your (buddha-) nature (hsing) and become enlightened. 


These two lines are often given as two of the four traits that characterize Ch’an 
(Zen) Buddhism in China.* They not only summarize a key outlook in Ch’an, 
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which is a uniquely Chinese Buddhist sect, but are the epitome of a key develop- 
ment in Chinese Buddhist thought as a whole. 

The association of mind (Asin) and Buddha-nature (fo-Asing®), implied in the 
two epigrams cited, is virtually accepted by all the Chinese Buddhist schools. 
The northern Zen school is said to have embraced the notion of chi-hsin chi-fo’, 
your mind is Buddha; the southern Zen school is said to embrace the negative 
dialectics of wu-hsing wu-fo', neither mind nor Buddha.’ Their differences aside, 
mind and Buddha are seen as affiliates. Both Zen schools also adhered to the 
basic Chinese Buddhist doctrine of chung-sheng chieh-yu fo-hsing', all sentient 
beings have Buddha-nature. Your mind, your nature is the source and basis of 
enlightenment. 

T’ien-t’ai, Hua-yen, Ching-tu! (Pure Land) all accepted the association of 
mind with the universality of Buddha-nature. This association was so axiomatic 
that the Fa-hsiang school since, for disclaiming the doctrine of the universality 
of Buddha-nature and for speaking of a deluded Glayavijfidna (storehouse- 
consciousness), had the misfortune of being labelled as crypto-Mahay4ana or pro- 
Hinayana.* No Indian Buddhists would have thought of calling Yogacara a 
Hinayana school. T’ien-t’ai, Hua-yen, and Ching-tu all have key creeds concern- 
ing the mind. T’ien-t’ai talks about “the Three Truths as being of the One 
Mind”; Hua-yen talks about the “Three Realms as being created by the One 
Mind”; and the Chin-tu group speaks of the “Three Mind,” the “Attainment of 
the Mind of Faith in One Recitation (of Amida’s name),” or the “Mind of 
Peace.”* All these creeds contain Chinese Buddhist elements not totally or 
immediately reduceable to purely Indian authenticated scriptural sources. 
However, I will limit my discussion to the broader case of the Zen association of 
Mind with (Buddha-)nature. The Indian scriptural basis will be analyzed. 
However, it will be demonstrated that the Ch’an tradition borrowed a Taoist 
concept of mind, incorporated the mind-nature (Hsin-hsing) association made by 
Mencius, and thereby anticipated the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming™ in the 
Ming dynasty. The structure of analysis is given in Diagram 1. 


The Indian contribution to mind-only 


The qualities (of the things) come into existence after the mind (lit. the 
qualities have mind as their precursor), are dependent upon mind, and 
are made up (formed) of mind. If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought (mind), sorrow pursues him as the wheel follows the foot of the 
drought-ox.® 


So begins the Dhammapada, which emphasizes, in a kind of “moral ideal- 
ism,” the centrality of the mind. The same text recognizes the wavering restless- 
ness of the mind. From an early date, mind or consciousness is a key object of 
Buddhist concern, in theory as in practice. However, the conception of an 
innately pure mind (visuddhi cittaprakrti; in Chinese, tzu-hsing ching-ching 
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hsin*) that appear repeatedly in Mahayana s#tras and in Chinese Buddhist writ- 
ings is traced back, supposedly, to a sermon ascribed to Gautama: 


...all the component elements ... have their support in the Active 
Force and Defilements. The Active Force and Defilements are founded 
on the Irrational Thought and the latter has its support in the Innate 
Pure Mind. Therefore, it is said: the Mind is radiant by nature (but it) is 
polluted by occasional defilements’ [@gutaklesa]. 


This doctrine of “pure mind” clearly suggests something very close to the Hindu 
notion of the atman in its essential purity. How the innately pure mind can be 
defiled or polluted by accidental defilements remains a mystery. 


In a split second, the good mind is not tainted by defilements. In 
another split second, the evil mind itself too is also freed from being so 
tainted. It is a mystery how defilements never touch the mind, how the 
mind never affects defilements, and how the mind which is not affected 
by [worldly] dharmas can nevertheless become so tainted.® 


The above description of this mystery of a pure-yet-tainted mind came from the 
Srimald siitra, a Mahayana sutra of southern Indian origin produced around 300 
A.D. By that time, the innately pure mind had been associated with a new 
concept called the “womb of the Tathagata (Buddha),” tathagata-garbha. All 
sentient beings have the embryonic Buddha inside them. This “womb,” acting as 
a seed, will flower eventually into enlightenment. This treasured germ or seed is 
the subject of discourse in the Ratnagotravibhaga (Pao-hsing-lun)’, Treatise on 
the Treasure Nature. There it is said that not only man possesses the germ or 
womb, but the womb also possesses man. 


It is said by the (buddha) that all living beings are always possessed of 
the (Womb) of the Tathagata, Tathagata-garbha. That is to say, by the 
following three meanings (of the term “Womb” or “Store’): (1) the 
Absolute Body, Dharmakaya, of the Tathagatagarbha penetrates all 
living beings; (2) the Tathagata, being the Reality, tathata (suchness) is 
the undifferentiated whole; and (3) there exists the germ of the Tatha- 
gatagarbha (Tathagata-gotra) in every being.’ 


The Ratnagotravibhaga, being a fifth century A.D. treatise, had successfully 
systematized the earlier notion of the innately pure mind, detailed its attributes, 
and magnified its power. The tathdgatagarbha envelopes or encompasses the 
whole world; the implication of a Mind-Only idealism is already suggested in 
this text. 

Indian Buddhism also had another early tradition that the Chinese Buddhist 
tapped for a theory of a Mind-Only doctrine. In the Prajfd-pdrdmitd siitras, we 
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find the mention of the aspiration for enlightenment (or Buddhahood), 
bodhicitta. The bodhisattva arouses this mind of enlightenment and directs his 
whole being toward the attainment of this enlightenment or wisdom. By the 
sixth century A.D., the Vairocana siitra developed this notion to the full. 
The mind, once started off to enlightenment, cannot backslide any more. 
Enlightenment is guaranteed. Oriental Buddhists often use the term p’u-t’i-hsin” 
(bodhicitta), tzu-hsing ching-ching hsin (visuddhi cittaprakrti) and ju-lai- 
tsang’ or ju-lai-tsang-hsin' (tathagatagarbha), interchangeably. However, 
Suzuki has realized that originally “(to arouse) the bodhicitta” meant “(to 
cherish) the desire of enlightenment” and not a “(to possess) a mind of enlight- 
enment” per se.'° 

However, the scriptural source from which the Chinese produced the term 
“Wei-hsin” is from a famous line in the Hua-yen-ching*, particularly one 
Chinese translation of this sutra from the Indian Avatamsaka sitra. The sen- 
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tence goes “San-chiai wei-hsin tso';”'' the three realms (of kama, desire: of 
form, riépa; and the realms beyond form, arpa) are of Mind-Only. All realities 
are of the Mind-Only. On the basis of this line, the Hua-yen school historically 
criticized and defeated the Fa-hsiang or the Consciousness-Only school in 
China. As the Chinese sentence goes and as traditional Chinese understanding 
stands, the line suggests that all realities are created (tso) by the (One, Pure) 
Mind. Only recent research into the original Sanskrit reveals that it was not 
intended to mean that. 


The Chinese reading of the meaning of wei-hsin 


It was discovered that the word “create” (tso) found in the Chinese translations 
was not in the original Sanskrit. The original Sanskrit, according to Tamaki, 
Koshiro’s investigation, is “Cittamatram idam yad idam traidhatukam.”” It 
reads more literally, “The threefold realm /of/ the mind only” or as Hakeda gives 
it, “What belongs to this triple world is mind only.”!? A T’ang translation of the 
Avatamsaka sutra into Chinese follows this more literal reading and does not 
include the word “tso,” make, create.'* Tamaki concludes that the Chinese inter- 
pretation which sees the worlds as products of the mind is peculiar to the 
Chinese and not attested to by either the Sanskrit or the Tibetan.!° Saigusa Mit- 
suyoshi in his essay in the same volume on Hua-yen thought lends support to 
Tamaki’s observation, for Saigusa discovers that the so-called “Mind-Only” 
philosophy was really tangenital to the Avatamsaka sitra.'® 

Furthermore, the realization that the three worlds are of the mind only comes, 
according to the Dasabhumi“ (Ten stages) siitra, to the bodhisattva upon the 
sixth stage of his spiritual ascent. This realization is crucial, though perhaps not 
as ultimate as the Chinese made it out to be. What is realized at this stage of “the 
open way of wisdom or ‘facing’ reality (abhimukhi)” is that the mind and the 
objects are interdependent. It is clear from the context of the sutra and from 
Vasubandhu’s commentary on the passage that the three worlds exist as “object” 
because the mind or consciousness (vijAdna) exists as a “subject.”!’ Name-and- 
form (namartupa) and consciousness (vijfidna) coexist. In fact, the “unreality” of 
the three realms corresponds to a “deluded” mind. It is the desiring, craving 
mind that sees the desired three realms. The realization of this should lead one to 
put a stop to the unreal world as well as the deluded consciousness and thereby 
transcend the mundane truth to reach the higher truth. The mind does not create 
the phenomenon of desire. Even if there is a subtle relationship between reality 
and consciousness, it is clear that the mind spoken of here is not the “Suchness 
pure mind” but the deluded consciousness.!® 

How then did the meaning change from “The three [illusory] worlds are of 
the [deluded] consciousness” to “The three worlds are created by the [true] 
mind”? The clearest turning point can be located in Hui-yiian". Hui-yiian explic- 
itly states that “The three worlds are created by the true mind, chenhsin’.”? Hui- 
ylian’s statement became definitive. For Hui-yiian, the true mind (chen-hsin) is 
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none other than the true consciousness (chen-shih”), that is, the alayavijndna, or 
storehouse consciousness. This identification of hsin and shih was challenged 
later. 

The concept of the storehouse consciousness as the most basic consciousness 
is a key component of the Yogacara philosophy. Yogacara philosophy looked 
deeply into the workings of the human psyche. According to its tenets, beyond 
the five senses (or consciousness) there are the still deeper consciousnesses of 
(a) the mental center, (b) the ego-consciousness and (c) the eighth and last—the 
storehouse consciousness. The mental center, somewhat like our notion of the 
brain, collects and integrates the separate impressions received by the five senses 
and produces what amounts to a mental image of an entity. However, Buddhism 
is not satisfied with an analysis of the cognitive process up to this point. Bud- 
dhism believes that there is neither a permanent subject called “I” nor a perman- 
ent object called a thing. The false conception of “I” and “It” as if they are two 
entities came from a deeper psychological source in the seventh consciousness 
or ego-consciousness. This ego-center creates the false sense of the subject and 
the object, partly because of ignorance and partly because of habitual ways of 
thought, that is, conceptual thinking, that it had inherited from past experiences. 
Finally, as a kind of reservoir into which all impressions/ conceptions are 
deposited is the storehouse consciousness, dlayavijndna. The Glayavijnana is the 
most basic consciousness. Hui-yiian, a famous master, identified the true mind 
with this true consciousness. His scheme was like this: 


8th consciousness the chen-hsin (true Mind), Glayavijhana 

7th consciousness the deluded ego-consciousness (@ddanavijndna) or false 
mind (wang-hsin*) 

6th consciousness __ the deluded intent (i) 

Five senses the deluded senses or consciousness (shih)”° 


His interpretation was not the only one. In fact, it is more standard to refer to the 
eighth as mind hsin (citta, for dlayavijnana), the seventh as intention, i, (manas) 
and the rest as consciousnesses shih (vijndnas).?! Hui-yiian, however, was a very 
influential thinker at the time, and his interpretation of the Hua-yen sutra 
became the orthodox pronouncement: the Three Realms are solely created by 
the True Mind. 

Another crucial scripture that lent itself to the Chinese interpretation of Wei- 
hsin (Mind-Only) is the Lankavatara sutra. D. T. Suzuki has made a thorough 
and commendable study of this work. He has actually used the term 
“Cittamatra” to describe its contents, and associated the Lankdvatara sitra’s 
position with the later Zen philosophies in China.” 

According to Suzuki, one of the key contributions of the sutra lies with its 
notion of “revulsion,” paravrtti, a sudden turnover in the seventh consciousness, 
manas. The manas, as said before, is the ego-consciousness that produced the 
illusion of the subject and the object and therefore the subject-object dichotomy. 
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A sudden turn in this psychic center will revert illusion into enlightenment that 
transcends that dichotomy. 


Manas is conscious of the presence behind itself of Alaya and also the 
latter’s uninterrupted working in the entire system of the Vijrfidnas. 
Reflecting on the A/aya and imagining it to be an ego, Manas cling to it 
as if it were reality and disposes of the reports of the six Vijvidnas [the 
five senses and the mental center] accordingly. In other words, Manas 
is the individual will to live and the principle of discrimination. The 
notion of an ego-substance is herein established and also the acceptance 
of a world external to itself and distinct from itself.” 


A sudden “conversion” in the manas “purifies” the manas and liberates the 
Glayavijidna, which up to this moment has been tainted by defilements and 
trapped in ignorance. Suzuki then describes the transformation that takes place. 


Let there be, however, an intuitive penetration into the primitive purity 
(prakritiparisuddhi) of the Tathagatagarbha, and the whole system of 
the Vijfidnas goes through a revolution.” 


The “primitive purity” mentioned here (prakritiparisuddhi) is a synonym to the 
“innate purity” of the “(innately pure) mind,” which is the tathagatagarbha. The 
revulsion lets the innate purity reveal itself. The discussion above is summarized 
in Diagram 2. 

Since the alayavijfiana up to the moment of revulsion has been accompanied 
by defilements in an essential (and not an accidental) way, Chinese scholars 
have at times elevated the tathagatagarbha above the dlayavijfidna. The tathd- 
gatagarbha is essentially pure; it is the Pure Mind, or the True Mind. The 
Glayavijfidna is the impure consciousness or the deluded consciousness.” 

The Chinese find justification of this distinction between Mind (Asin) and 
Consciousness (shih, implying the Glayavijfana) in one line in the Bodhiruci- 
translated Lanikavatara sutra. The lines say: 


The tathagatagarbha is not within the Glayavijfidna, for whereas the 
seven vijndnas go through rise and fall (samsara), the tathdgatagarbha 
is beyond life and death (samsara).® 


The passage seems to support the claim that whereas the various conscious- 
nesses are tied to the phenomenal world of change and illusion, the tathagata- 
garbha alone is immutable, is above change, and is the absolute (Dharmakaya). 
However, throughout the Lankdvatara siitra, the Glayavijfidna always has been 
identified with the tathdgatagarbha.”’ (The sitra is the scripture in which the 
@layavijnana and the tathagatagarbha traditions—up till then apparently sepa- 
rated from one another by their northern and southern origins—came together 
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for the first time.)** The cited passage actually mentioned only the seven 
vijfidnas as mutable, making no mention of the eighth, that is, the dlayavijndana. 
It is very possible that the passage only says that the alayavijnana-qua-tatha- 
gatagarbha is beyond life and death—not in the sense of niryana, but in the 
sense that both are substratum to the “rise-and-fall” of the active seven con- 
sciousnesses.”° 

The Sanskrit version of the Lankavatara sitra’s passage as compiled by 
Nanjo Bunyu gives, not surprisingly: 


aparavrtte ca tathagatagarbhasabdasam sabdita 4Alayavijfiane nasti 
saptavam pravrttivijfiaam nirodhah. “In the Glayavijndna that is not 
[yet] revulsed and that is called the tathagatagarbha, there is no cessa- 
tion of the seven active consciousnesses.”” [Italics added.] 


One would like to ask then: what repeatedly motivated Bodhiruci and the 
Chinese Buddhist thinkers to posite a Pure Mind above a yet imperfect alaya- 
vijnana, storehouse consciousness? One possible answer is the Chinese associ- 
ation of Buddha-nature with Mind and principle. 


The conjunction of mind, nature, and principle in the 
nirvana school 


The Chinese infatuation with a “pure core-self” is understandable and perhaps 
even legitimate. A basic axiom in the Chinese understanding of Mahayana is 
that Mahayana supports a theory of the universality of Buddha-nature. The 
phrase “chung-sheng chieh-yu fo-hsing” (all sentient beings have Buddha- 
nature) had been on the tongues of the Chinese Buddhists since the fifth century 
when the Mahdparinirvana sutra was translated by Dharmaksema and made 
available to the southern gentry Buddhists. This satra pronounced the above- 
mentioned doctrine, and, in one of its many speculations on the seat of this Bud- 
dhanature, placed it in the mind or the innately pure mind. The Mind is 
Buddhanature. Given this doctrine in an authentic scripture, it is not surprising 
that Chinese Buddhists felt the need to assert a Pure Mind, gua Buddha-nature, 
qua Suchness (tathata) qua tathagatagarbha above the lesser understanding of 
those who followed a doctrine of a phenomenal d/ayavijfidna as the deluded or 
tainted consciousness. If this is the case, then Mind-Only doctrine was not a 
Chinese innovation but, as many would argue, represents a better understanding 
of Consciousness-Only (that is, Yogacara). 

However, the issue is somewhat complicated by certain factors: (1) it has been 
shown that the term fo-hsing, Buddha-nature, has been a rather free translation of 
terms in Sanskrit; (2) in the process of using the term fo-hsing, the Chinese leaned 
toward an ontological reading that aligned it with the absolute in a noncausative 
context; and (3) Mencian and Taoist motifs have been incorporated in the process. 
Since the issues here are fairly involved and would demand a treatment more 
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detailed than possible at present, I will focus primarily on the Chinese proclivity for 
fo-hsing as defined by a metaphysical principle, /i, and as identified with the mind. 
However, the other issues will also be briefly touched upon. 

It would appear that the choice of the word “hsing” (nature) in the translation 
process was influenced by the popularity of this term in Chinese philosophical 
usage, especially that of Mencius who argued ably that the nature (hsing) of man 
is good. The original Sanskrit terms corresponding to the Chinese “hsing” is 
generally either gotra, meaning “seed,” or garbha, meaning “womb.”! Both of 
these Sanskrit terms have been encountered already in previous discussions. 
Gotra appeared in the title of the Ratnagotravibhaga, Treatise on the Treasured 
Seed (the Chinese, however, have translated it as Pao-hsing-lun, Treatise on the 
Treasured Nature). Garbha appears in the term tathagatagarbha, womb of the 
Tathagata, which Chinese usually translated properly with ju-/ai-tsang, the 
“store” (tsang) of the Thus-come (ju-/ai). The original Sanskrit of “fo-hsing” 
actually corresponds to Buddha-garbha, Buddha-womb, a synonym of tatha- 
gatagarbha. It is either a stroke of genius, poetic license, or misappropriation 
that the choice of “fo-hsing” to translate Buddha-womb or seed from the original 
Sanskrit was made.** 

Be that as it may, the term fo-hsing, like the English term Buddha-nature, 
suggests an ontological essence more than a term like Buddha-womb or 
Buddha-seed would. By its very connotation, fo-hsing as used by the Chinese 
Buddhists implied an almost Gtman-like quality. Although the Mahaparinirvana 
sutra itself had been known to have been highly “Hinduized” in outlook, yet 
repeatedly the sitra took care to define the attribute of Buddha-womb or -seed 
as the “seed or the cause (hetw) leading towards enlightenment.”? Buddha- 
nature, strictly speaking, has a dynamic or latent characteristic pointing toward 
eventual enlightenment. A key passage in the Mahaparinirvana siitra illustrates 
best its more basic usage: 


[Buddha-nature is the seed leading to enlightenment]. ... the cause is 
the twelve chains of causation, the cause of cause is wisdom, the result 
is the highest enlightenment and the result of result is the great final lib- 
eration.” 


Following this fourfold classification, Chinese Buddhist scholars of the Nirvana 
school had, not unfaithfully, spoken of Buddha-nature in terms of “basic cause,” 
“auxiliary cause,” “result cause,” and “result of result cause.” In other words, 
Buddha-nature, seen as a cause (hetu) to enlightenment, was defined within a 
causative scheme and not as an ontologically a priori reality. Man has Buddha- 
nature, that is, a seed that can flower in time to become enlightenment, but man 
as such is not already a Buddha. The Zen phrase, chien-hsing-ch’eng-fo, recog- 
nize your nature and become enlightened—immediately—is not applicable to 
the original setting in the Mahdparinirvana sutra. In the stitra, buddhahood is 
potentiality, not actuality. In order that the mature Zen position could be, a 
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subtle change in the understanding of fo-hsing is required. This change was 
applied by a group of radical sinitic figures, who associated Buddha-nature with 
I”, Principle, a word closely associated with Tao. 

The usage of /i began probably very early; it played a central role in the 
thought of Chih-tun*; it was inherited by the first expert in the Nirvana school, 
Tao-sheng”. However, the Buddhist monk who truly identified Buddha-nature 
with /i was Fa-yao*“ who utilized the concept of /i that was earlier favored by the 
subitists Tao-sheng and Chih-tun. Fa-yao defined the Buddha-nature as the 
“principle (/i) by which sentient beings become enlightened.”** Fa-yao came 
after the “sudden versus gradual” enlightenment debate between Tao-sheng and 
Hui-kuan™. In associating Buddha-nature with /i, the One absolute, he drew 
upon the tradition of the subitists. In underlining the idea “become,” he endorsed 
the position of Hui-kuan. Fa-yao synthesized both extremes and was possibly 
influenced by the Srimdld siitra.” He articulated a theory of the Buddha-nature 
that is uniquely Chinese in flavor: 


Sentient beings have the principle by which to become enlightened. 

The Buddha-nature’s principle will ultimately be used (yung™, func- 
tioned) by the mind, despite the fact that [the mind] is being hidden by 
defilements. People who receive the teaching hear of the doctrine of the 
Buddha-nature and attain faith-understanding [adhimukti]. This is 
because there is already this superior principle inside them which 
allows them to attain extraordinary insight. 

The permanent principle being manifested, one knows the meaning of 
the teaching previously revealed.** 


A grand-disciple of Fa-yao, Seng-tsung”, gave even more radical expression to 
the relationship between /i and the Buddha-nature in man: 


The Buddha-nature is /i, principle. 

The essence-principle (Asing-li®, nature-principle) never varies; it only 
differs in the degree of manifestation. 

To be one with the principle is the dharma that transcends the world. 
The principle of the Buddha-nature lies at the heart of all transforma- 
tions and is beyond life and death (sheng-mieh”, samsara) itself. 

The essence-principle is permanent, and it is only hidden because sen- 
tient beings are deluded. 

Not part of matter: the principle is beyond all form or color.” 


In most of the passages cited above, the word “Tao” can easily be substituted for 
“li.” Like the Tao, li is the absolute principle behind, in, or above phenomenal 
changes. The Buddha-nature defined in terms of /i is, therefore, an essential, 
transcendent entity, and, unlike the Sanskrit gotra or hetu, it is a priori, perfect, 
and complete. 
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Chi-tsang” (A.D. 549-623) of the San-lan school was alert to this innovative 
use of the term /i by Seng-tsung. 


This interpretation [by Seng-tsung that identifies Buddha-nature with the 
principle] is most ingenious but it is not based on proper lineage trans- 
mission. It is important that all doctrines have traceable roots. | would 
like to know on what sutra and on whose authority is the theory that 
“the Buddha-principle is the basic cause of Buddha-nature” based?” 


T’ang Yung-t’ung? commented on Chi-tsang’s observation: 


This passage [from Chi-tsang] is most noteworthy. This is because the 
Chou F* (I Ching, Book of Changes) had the idea of “exhausting the 
principle (/i) and fulfilling one’s nature (hsing).” In the Chin period, 
the philosophers based themselves on this tradition and used the word 
“li” to designate a thing’s essence. Among the Buddhist scholars like 
Tao-sheng, the term was also appropriated. With Fa-yao, the use of the 
term was developed and quite a few followed in his tradition. ... This 
development is extremely significant in the history of Chinese thought 
and demands investigation.*! 


Actually the association of /i and hsing by Fa-yao and Seng-tsung anticipated 
the Neo-Confucian “Asing-Ii” philosophy of Chu Hsi (A.D. 1130-1200). 

Equally, if not more, important is the Buddhist association of Asing (nature) 
and Asin (mind), which, in turn, anticipated the development in Wang Yang- 
ming. The choice of the word fo-Asing has been infiuenced, no doubt, by 
Mencian usage. Mencius in his own writings has aligned hsing and hsin, espe- 
cially in the chapter on Chin-hsin*', Exhausting or developing to full the mind: 
“To exhaust one’s mind is to know one’s nature.’ It would not be surprising to 
find therefore that the Buddhists in the fifth and sixth centuries, probably under 
Mencian influence, picked out selectively the Mahaparinirvana sitra’s idea of 
the Innately Pure Mind and developed various theories of mind as the Buddha- 
nature. T’ang Yung-t’ung has looked into this issue in some detail, so I will only 
cite the key personages (a clear majority) who held a theory of a mind-nature 
identity: 


Pao-liang’” The innately pure mind is the Buddha-nature 

Liang Wu-t’i™ The spirit or mind is Buddha-nature 

Fa-yun® The tathagatagarbha’s impulse to desire bliss and avoid 
suffering is the Buddha-nature 

Fa-an*? The indestructable mind that transmigrates is the 
Buddha-nature 

Ti-lun™ masters The Glayavijfidna pure mind is Buddha-nature 

She-lun* masters The untainted, amalavijnana, is Buddha-nature 
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The choice of the mind as the abode of Buddhahood is natural because of the 
long tradition of Asin-related speculations in China. Hsin is so central a word 
that a whole section of Chinese vocabulary has it as a radical. The same could 
hardly be said of the word shih, consciousness. The triumph in China of hsin 
(citta) over shih (vijfidna) (almost synonymous in India) is “fated.” 


The ultimate Chinese source of the mind-only philosophy: 
Chuang-tzu 


Yet more important than the Mencian idea of a moral mind is perhaps Chuang 
tzu’s** notion of a mystical mind, the Hsu-ming ling-chueh hsing™, the vacuous, 
luminous, spirited, alert mind. Chuang-tzu (between 399 and 295 B.c.) was a 
philosopher keenly aware of the workings of the mind. He described the 
“scheming, plotting, restless mind” of the “little man” or the “everyday man.” 
He was acutely aware of the tension between the self and objects and is reputed 
to have propounded the final dissolution of self and object, identifying the two 
as one. On the one hand, he was the poet of despair, lamenting the corruptibility 
of the mind that decays along with the body. On the other hand, he was the 
euphoric dreamer of roving cosmic freedom, the fantasy-builder of the immortal 
hsien™ tradition. 

I shall quote a line from T’ang Chiin-i’s” study of the concept of mind in 
Chuang-tzu to illustrate a point: 


The mind discovered by Chuang-tzu is the mind that has momentarily 
ceased to respond to external matters and ceased to acknowledge 
outside affairs. This mind has turned inward upon itself and come to 
recognize its own [absolute, independent] existence as such. 


As Chuang-tzu lamented the mind that was bewildered by and drawn into the 
interchanging colors of the world outside, he also celebrated this discovery of a 
luminous, spirited mind. This self-sufficient mind is compared to a mirror that 
shines forth in a strange “dark” light, illuminating passively without beholding 
consciously either self or object.** It is precognitive as well as supracognitive. It 
is this mystical concept of mind that influenced much of Chinese spiritualism. 
The Chinese Buddhists merely inherited this tradition and blended it with the 
Indian understanding. 

In contrast to the Indian Buddhist tradition, which went into elaborate details 
in its analysis of the mind, its functions, and the various aspects and levels of 
consciousnesses, the Chinese concept of mind remained comparatively 
compact.” What is often differentiated in the Yogacara philosophy remains 
undifferentiated in the Chinese scheme. For example, the dlayavijfidna (store- 
house consciousness) is largely a repository of bijas (seeds). The dlayavijfiana 
does not cognize objects nor itself, since the discriminative (subject-object) 
knowledge, based on a false sense of self-nature (svabhdva) applied to self and 
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others, “resides” with the seventh vijridna, the manas. In normal everyday cogni- 
tion, (false) self and (false) object exist interdependently; the five senses (first 
five consciousnesses) and their corresponding sense-realms “feed” on each 
other. To attain wisdom, the ideal is to put an end to this endless flow of impres- 
sions from without and misguided habitual thinkings from within. The cessation 
of “subject” and “object” is therefore desirable for an enlightenment into the 
anatman insight. Compared with this Indian scheme, Chuang-tzu’s concept of 
mind has a certain charming simplicity. Hsin (mind, heart) is “precognitive” in 
its pristine state, “object-cognitive” through its involvement with the world of 
objects, and “transcognitive” or self-enlightened when it returns to its roots. It 
includes within itself functions that the Yogacara philosophy would delegate to 
the manas (hsin, like manas, can cognize itself and objects) and perhaps the 
manovijnana (hsin, like manovijidna, synthesizes the impressions received by 
the senses). 

Here we find an element in the Chinese notion of Mind that is decidedly 
foreign to the Yogac4ra tradition in India, but which is precisely the distinguish- 
ing mark of Sankara’s Vedanta. The Yogacara philosophy is an epistemological 
philosophy analyzing how knowledge comes to be. In denying a notion of 
the dtman, self, Yogacara only affirms the process of knowing but denies 
the existence of a knower (since the knower, like the known, is an interde- 
pendent false construct). A natural or logical question—not necessarily a 
proper question—them is: who or what knows the knowledge? or is the subject- 
object knowledge (of things) immediately self-conscious or known (that is, it 
knows its own knowing)? Sankara solved this key problem in Yogacara epis- 
temology (“Who knows knowing?”) by positing the atman as the self that knows 
(reality) and knows that it knows. The self is both the knower (of things) and the 
self-knower; it cognizes objects just as it also witnesses its own existence. 
Sankara’s notion of the self is what Paul Hacker has characterized as the lumen 
intellectuale, and it corresponds to Chuang-tzu’s notion of the absolute, 
vacuous, mysteriously alert, self-knowing mind. The direct parallel to Sankara’s 
atman would be the Chinese notion of shen-ming’’ (the luminous and enlight- 
ened spirit) used by one member of the Nirvana school, Emperor Wu of the 
Liang dynasty. 

The Taoist concept of mind is therefore more monistic, comprehensive. 
Subject and object are not denied but positively affirmed in the Taoist theory of 
“equalization of all things.” The Taoist mind is even free from the paradox of 
the Indian concept of the Innately Pure Mind mysteriously polluted by acciden- 
tal defilements. The Taoist mind is, when compared with the @layavijnana, more 
“active” and can know itself. It is noumenal and pure. 

The Chinese association of mind with nature (Mencian in inspiration: “To 
exhaust the mind is to know one’s nature”) and mind with the absolute (Chuang- 
tzu’s transcendental mind) is what was responsible for the Chinese selective and 
creative reading of comparable (though never exactly the same) concept of mind 
(that is, the innately pure mind) in Indian Buddhist thought. It is also responsible 
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for the Chinese discriminative distinction of the fathagatagarbha (ju-lai-tsang 
hsin) from the less perfect alayavijndna. The emergence of a Mind-Only philo- 
sophy was then propelled by such native predispositions and considerations. 
The subtle transformation of Buddha-seed or -womb from the original Sanskrit 
in the Mahaparinirvana sutra, through the translated form of fo-hsing (Buddha- 
nature), to the notion of a nature associated with /i, Principle, meant the 
absolutization of this Buddha-essence into an a priori, full-grown entity. 
Thus, for example, the term /i-fo-hsing** was used in the circle of Hui-yuan.** 
Thus, too, the term chen-ju-fo-hsing’’,” thusness Buddha-nature or thusness 
as Buddha-nature, was used by Pao-liang. The structure of the conceptual rela- 
tionship that emerged then within the Nirvana school was something like the 
following: 


Buddhahood/Absolute 
(Chen-ju) 


chen-ju fo-hsing hsin chen-ju 
Buddha-nature Human mind (hsin) 
(fo-hsing) ju-lai-tsang 


hsin 


A naive reading of this triad of correlationships into Sanskrit would yield: 


tathata 
Suchness 


[synomyns] citta tathata 
Buddhata, Buddha-ness citta, mind 
bodhicitta 
However, as we have seen, the structure is more Sinitic than Indian. The 
absolute, phrased in terms of /i, recalls the Tao, and even the Chinese choice of 


the term chen-ju is very likely under the influence of the Taoist notion of tzu- 


Jan”, “naturalness.” The implicit structure is therefore this: 


Li, chen-ju 


fo-hsing hsin 


This structure, we have tried to show, really goes back to the Mencius- 
Chuangtzu matrix of Chinese thought: 
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T’ien™, Tao, tzu-jan 
Vien hsing [Chuang-tzu] 
Heaven-endowed hsing the noumenal Asin 


{Mencius] 


The Zen identification of mind, (Buddha)-nature and Buddhahood in the line 
“Point directly to the mind, recognize your nature and become enlightened” (with 
which we began our discussion on Mind-Only) would follow from the ‘triad’ 
structure explained earlier. The northern Zen school, as depicted in the Platform 
Sutra, is said to insist on wiping the dust off the mirror (the mind). In so insisting, 
it still retained sormewhat the early Buddhist notion of a “radiant mind polluted by 
accidental defilements.” The southern Zen school seems to follow more faithfully 
the notion of mind discovered by Chuang-tzu: an innately pure, vacuous, radiant 
mind without any defilements, shining forth like the light from a candle. This 
Sinitic divergence eventually precipitated the conflict in Lhasa, Tibet.*° 


Summing-up 


The “Mind-Only” philosophy in Chinese Buddhism asserts that the Mind is 
immediately Buddha and that it even “creates” all phenomena. This philosophy 
is a uniquely Chinese development. The Indian Buddhist philosophy generally 
holds the opinion that the illusion of the world corresponds to a deluded, tainted 
consciousness, seldom ever asserting that the phenomenal world and the mind 
are “by nature” good. For inheriting the more Indian position, the school of 
Hsiian-tsang known as Wei-shih, or Consciousness-Only, was attacked and 
erased in T’ang China. To the Chinese Buddhists who opposed Hstian-tsang, the 
latter’s idea of the Glayavijnana (“tainted consciousness”) was not yet the “final” 
or “ultimate” spiritual core. There was a higher, purer, and absolute mind 
without even the accidental defilements (Ggutaklesa). That mind was seen as 
superior to the storehouse-consciousness. It then followed that “Mind-Only” was 
also superior to “Consciousness-Only.” The Chinese then created a distinction 
that did not exist in Indian Yogaca@ra and that was only vaguely suggested by the 
Indian scriptural traditions. The present essay’s rather involved arguments can 
be summed up in the following: 
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Moral idealism Early concept of Avatamsaka siltra’s 
in Dhammapada the Innately Pure idea of “(illusory) 
ay Mind af world corresponding 
. to (deluded) consciousness." 
Tradition of the Srimala sutra’s 
defilement-laden notion of a pure- Chinese translation. 
alayavijnana yet-tainted embryonic 


tathagatagarbha Hui-yiian’s interpretation: 
“The true mind creates 


the [good] world.” 
Identification of the alayavijnana | 
and the tathagatagarbha in the 
Sanskrit Lankavatara sutra 


{Chinese] 
MIND-ONLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO CONSCIOUS. 
NESS-ONLY 
(Wei-shih} 


Hstian- 
Suggestion of the tathagatagarbha tsang’s 
being immutable and superior in Wei-shih 
the Chinese translation a 


Tathagatagrabha referred to in 


Chinese as the mind, hsin BASIC CRITERIA— 


phenomenal tainted 
consciousness vs. 
noumenal pure mind — 
ESTABLISHED 


Ras sitra’s Proto hsin for mind An 
idea of univer- —>] Mind-Only shih for consciousness 


concept of 
buddha-garbha 
as seed of buddhahood 


sal Buddhahood esp. vijfidna 


Seng-tsung’s idea 

that Buddha-nature 

(qua Mind) is Li a priori 
(the Absolute) ay 


The centrality of 
Asin (mind) in the 
Chinese language 


The insignificance of 
the word shih in the 
Chinese language 


Mencius’ : Mind and 
notion of Heaven in 
mind as nature harmony 


KEY: 
Chuang-tzu’s Mind and the key paths of 
concept of a — Tao in influence 
noumenal mind harmony 


Diagram 3 Path-analysis of factors leading to the Chinese Dissociation of Mind-Only 
from Consciousness-Only (much simplified). 


Notes 


1 The term “Mind-Only” (in Japanese, yuishin) had become popularly used probably 
after Murakami Senjo’s® modern reclassification of the various Buddhist schools in 
the Meiji period. However, historically, the category was implicit in Fa-tsang’s” 
understanding of the Hua-yen sutra, and his elevation of the “tathdgatagarbha causa- 
tion” school above the Wei-shih fa-hsiang school, the Consciousness-Only school of 
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Hsuan-tsang (T. 44, 243b). For a fuller discussion on the historical aspects of this 
issue, see my “The Awakening of Faith in Mahayana: A Study of the Unfolding of 
Sinitic Mahayana Motifs,” (Ph. D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1975). 

The full four lines describing the essence of Zen, as translated in Heinrich 
Dumoulin’s A History of Zen Buddhism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963), p. 67, are: 


A special tradition outside the scriptures; 

No dependence upon words and letters; 

Direct pointing at the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s own nature, and the attainment of Buddhahood. 


The verse is attributed to Nan-chuan P’u-yuan (748-834); see ibid., p. 299. 

The distinction is more subtle than that presented here, but for brevity’s sake, I follow 
Fung Yu-lan™ in his Chung-kuo che-hstieh shih” (Shanghai: Shang Wu Press, 1934). 
The book is incompletely translated in the Buddhist section by Derk Bodde as A 
History of Chinese Philosophy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1952-1953); see ibid., pp. 388-406. 

This opinion created in China is still repeated today; see for example, Takakusu 
Junjir6, Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy (Honolulu, Hawaii: University of Hawaii, 
1947), p. 82: “For several reasons this school is considered to be still within the range 
of the formalistic, realistic Hinayana. It aims at an analysis of the phenomenal world, 
and is called Quasi-Mahayana.” 

The Hua-yen school’s concept of mind will be explained in the essay. The T’ien-t’ai 
school’s concept was based on a liberal reading of the Ta-chih-tu-lun™ (Mahdprajna- 
paramita sastra ascribed to Nagarjuna) by Chih-i'®; see Leon Hurvitz, “Chib-i,” 
Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques 12 (Brussels, 1960-1962), p. 274, footnotes 2, 3. 
The Ching-tu school took the notion of the “Three Mind” from the Amida-meditation 
siitra (commonly referred to as the Kuan-ching™); see Jodo sanbukyo™, trans. Naka- 
mura Hajime? et al. (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1963), 2, p. 63. On the metamorphosis of the 
Sanskrit term ekacittaprasanna into the Chinese popular reading of it as i-nien hsin- 
hsin®, see Fujita Kotatsu, Genshi Jodo shisé no kenkyu" (Tokyo, Iwanami 1970), pp. 
576-618. The term “an-hsin™,” mind of peace, assurance and repose, is not “scrip- 
tural,” but it played an important role in Zen and Pure Land schools; see Mochizuki 
Shinks™ ed. Bukkyé Daijiten” (Tokyo, 1909-1916), 1, pp. 82b-83b. 

Dhammapada, trans. P. L. Vaidya (Poona, 1934), p. 53. 

Passage cited by Takasaki Jikid6, “A Study of the Ratnagotravibhaga (Uttara-tantra),” 
Serie orientale roma 33 (Rome, 1966), p. 240 from the Anguttara Nikdya, 1, 5, 9-10 
and elsewhere; see vol. 1, p. 10 of the Anguttara Nikaya in the Pali Text Society’s 
translation. 

My translation from the Chinese in T. 12, p. 222b. The Srimald siitra has been trans- 
lated into English by Alex and Hideko Wayman as The Lion's Roar of Queen Srimala 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1974); see p. 106. 

Passage cited in Takasaki Jikid6, op. cit., p. 198; see a similar passage from the 
Chinese Fo-hsing-lun’ in T. 31, p. 796a. 

In his early work, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism (1907), Suzuki followed the tradi- 
tional and natural Chinese reading and interpreted p ’u-t’i-hsin (bodhicitta) substantively 
as the mind of enlightenment. In his later study on the Gandavyuha, after a diligent 
study of the Sanskrit phrases “anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittasya utpah’ and “cit- 
totpdada,” he came to a different conclusion and was able to correct the traditional 
Chinese and Japanese understanding of fa p’u-t’i-hsin™ as “awakening the mind of 
enlightenment,” that is, the misconception that “there is a special mental equality to be 
called “enlightenment-mind’ ... or that this mind itself is enlightenment.” Suzuki was 
able to show that the “cherishing the desire for enlightenment” marks the beginning of 
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the career of a bodhisattva’s compassion and wisdom, but that this act is nothing like 
the instant attainment of Buddhahood that oriental Buddhists had made it out to be. 
Suzuki, who himself came out of the Mind-Only tradition and misread the meaning in 
1907, gave us personally and in critical scholarship an insight into the problem I am 
addressing. See D. T. Suzuki, “The Gandavyuha,” in his On Indian Mahayana Bud- 
dhism ed. Edward Conze (New York: Harper and Row, 1968), pp. 208-211. 

Bodhiruci was largely responsible for this translation, see T. 26, p. 169a; T. 9, p. 
558c; T. 10, p. 514. 

Tamaki K6shird, “Yuishin no tsuikyi",” Kegon Shiso®, ed. Nakamura Hajime 
(Kyoto, 1960), pp. 345-356. 

Hakeda Yoshito, trans., The Awakening of Faith Attributed to Asvaghosa (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967), p. 49, in the inserted note within his translation. 
See Tamaki, ibid., p. 358, and the T’ang translation of the same line in T. 10, p. 194a, 
p. 533a. Tso was dropped, but ‘one (Mind)’ was added in the T’ang version: “What 
the three worlds possess, is One Mind only.” 

Tamaki, ibid., p. 359. 

See Saigusa, “Engi to yuishin",” Kegon Shiso, pp. 201-273. 

See T. 26, p. 169b. 

Tamaki, however, reverses his own critical finding and rationalizes or defends the 
traditional Mind-Only position but the argument, in my judgment, is apologetic 
instead of truly concrete; Tamaki, op. cit., pp. 345-356. 

T. 44, p. 527b. 

See Fukaura Seibun, Yuishiki gaku kenkyu™ (Kyoto: Nagato Bunshédo, 1954), 1, pp. 
188-208. 

See note in Hakeda, op. cit., p. 47. 

Suzuki, Studies in the Lank@vatara Stitra (London: R. Routledge and Sons, 1930). 
Suzuki, trans., The Lankavatara Sutra (London: R. Routledge and Sons, 1956), p. xiii. 
Ibid., p. xxvi. 

Traditionally it is said that there were three main positions held in China during the 
Sui-T’ang period concerning the status or nature of the Glayavijnana: Bodhiruci and 
Ratnamati held the view that it is pure, Paramartha proposed a theory of a mixed 
(true-and-false) alayavijfiana, while Hsuan-tsang supported a theory of a “deluded” 
alayavijnana. The ideology-free description of the nature of the dlayavijfiana has 
been given in lucid Chinese by Shih Yin-shin’’, / fo-fa yen-chiu fo-fa (Taiwan, 
1961), pp. 301-361. 

My translation from the Chinese version that came from the hands of Bodhiruci; see 
T. 16, p. 556be. 

Ibid. 

Takasaki, op. cit., p. 198. 

The Glayavijnana, being a depository of “seeds” and a reservoir of past and present 
impressions, does not actively participate in the “rising and falling” stream of con- 
sciousness. 

I am indebted to Masatoshi Nagatomi for finding and pointing out as well as for the 
translation of the passage in Nanjo Bunyu, ed., The Lankavatara Siitra Gombun 
Nyuryorakyo (Kyoto, Otani University Press, 1956). 

See Ogawa Ichijo, Nyoraizd, Busshé no Kenyii™* (Kyoto, 1969), pp. 43-68. 

See my “The Awakening of faith in Mahayana,” pp. 102-106. The etymology of the 
Chinese word “hsing” as “what pertains to birth” justifies eventually the ingenious 
choice of fo-hsing to translate buddha-garbha or gotra. 

See T. 12, p. 538c and passim. 

T. 12, p. 524a. 

See T. 37, pp. 547b—548b. 
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T’ang Yung-t’ung, Han Wei liang Nan-pei-ch’ao Fo-chiao-shih, (Shanghai: Shang 
Wu Press, 1939), p. 679. 


37 Fa-yao, according to the Kao-seng-chuan’’, was one of the first to specialize on the 
Srimald sitra. 

38 T’ang, ibid., pp. 687-688. 

39 Ibid., p. 688. 

40 Ibid., p. 698f. 

41 Ibid., p. 690. 

42 Mencius, 7.A.1. 

43 T’ang, ibid., pp. 681-712. 

44 Chuang-tzu, 2. 

45 T’ang Chun-i, Chung-kuo che-hsueh yuan lun™ (Hong Kong: New Asia College 
Press, 1966), 1, p. 102. 

46 Ibid. 

47 “Compact” is used in opposition to “differentiated,” following the sociological usage 
in, for example, Robert Bellah’s article “Religious Evolution,” in his Beyond Belief 
(New York: Harper and Row 1970). 

48 T’ang Yung-t’ung, Fo-chiao-shih, p. 716. 

49 Ibid., pp. 680, 698-699. 

50 Indian Buddhism and Chinese Buddhism met in a controversy in Tibet; see Paul 
Demieville’s classic, Le concile de Lhasa (Paris: Impr. nationale de France, 1952) or 
short excerpt in Edward Conze, ed., Buddhist Scriptures (Middlesex; Penguin, 1959), 
pp. 214-217. The Chinese held that there was a “pure, a priori, Buddha-nature mind 
without klesa (defilements) requiring only immediate recognition.” 
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BUDDHA-NATURE 


The Nirvana school (420-589) 
Whalen Lai 
Source: Philosophy East and West 32, 2 (1982): 135-49. 


The universality of Buddha-nature is a doctrine accepted by all Chinese schools 
of Buddhism. The Wei-shih* (Fa-hsiang’, Vijfiaptimatrata) school of Hsiian- 
tsang*, for reviving the notion that the icchantika is agotra, devoid of this seed 
of enlightenment, had been summarily dismissed as “Hinayanist” for that 
reason. The idea of “the enlightenability of the icchantika” is associated with the 
later-named “Nirvana School,” a group of scholars in the Southern Dynasties 
(420-589) that chose to specialize on the Nirvana Sutra, the Mahayana scripture 
narrating the last day and teaching of Sakyamuni on earth. The person credited 
with discovering this doctrine, before even the full stra was available to vindi- 
cate his stand, is Chu Tao-sheng! (3757-434), perhaps better known for his 
stand on “sudden enlightenment.” The school as such flourished best in the 
Liang dynasty (502-557); but because it was then aligned with scholarship 
focusing on the Ch’eng-shih-lun* (Satyasiddhi?) by Harivarman, it came under 
criticism when the latter was denounced as Hinayanist in the Sui dynasty. It is 
usually said that the T’ien-t’ai' school, based on the Lotus Sutra, superseded the 
Nirvana school by incorporating many of its ideas, while the Ch’eng-shih school 
suffered irredeemably under the attack of Chi-tsang® of the San-lun" (Three 
Treatise or Madhyamika) school at the same time. Henceforth, the Nirvana 
school faded away while its old association with the Ch’eng-shih tradition was 
judged an unnecessary mistake.' This article will introduce three moments from 
the history of this Nirvana school, showing the main trends of development and, 
somewhat contrary to traditional opinion, justifying the necessity for the detour 
into Harivarman’s scholarship. Emphasis will also be put on the interaction 
between Buddhist reflections and the native traditions. 
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The founding of the school: Tao-sheng and Hsieh Ling-yiin! 


The Nirvana Siitra, from which the school drew its inspiration, was first trans- 
lated by Fa-hsien’, the pilgrim who brought it back from India, and Buddha- 
bhadra in 416. This shorter and earlier recension already introduced the idea of 
“universal Buddha-nature”, but as surely it also stated that the icchantika was 
destitute of this seed of enlightenment. A later and longer version readmitting 
the icchantika into the lot of the enlightenable was rendered, in Liang-chou', by 
Dharmaksema with the help of Tao-lang' in 421, but unfortunately this full text 
would not arrive at the southern capital until a decade later, in 430. With only 
the Fa-hsien version at hand, it was only natural that the southerners regarded 
the exclusion of the icchantika to be the canonical position. For someone to 
openly go against the words of the Buddha should, indeed in that context, be 
punishable, according to the preceptual code, by banishment from the commun- 
ity’. That was the fate at first for Tao-sheng who somehow intuited that one day 
even the icchantika should be de jure (that is, tang-lai™: in the natural course of 
time) given this seed of enlightenment’. Hui-kuan” petitioned the king for Tao- 
sheng’s removal in 428-429, and Tao-sheng left the capital for Lu-shan’, only to 
be vindicated the next year when the full text arrived from the north. 

It is not clear when Tao-sheng first intuited this “enlightenability of the 
icchantika,” but Hui-kuan’s reaction was both sharp and apparently quick, such 
that it is advisable to date it close to 428 itself. This is supported by a letter 
written by Fan T’ai? to the pair, Hui-kuan and Tao-sheng, circa 426-428, at 
which time the two were on speaking terms though already divided over gradual 
versus sudden enlightenment’. (This other controversy warranted no expulsion 
of a heretic, because the scriptures themselves show no decisive stand, unlike 
the explicit exclusion of the icchantika in the then-available Nirvana Sitra.) 
Because later in Ch’an (Zen), the doctrine of sudden enlightenment was predic- 
ated upon the idea of an innate Buddha-nature, it has been assumed that Tao- 
sheng also arrived at the subitist position by way of the universality of 
Buddha-nature.> However, nowhere in Tao-sheng’s surviving writings do we 
find the formula, chien-hsing ch’eng-fo', “upon seeing one’s (Buddha) nature, be 
[suddenly] enlightened.” That formula first appeared in Pao-liang’ who is 
however judged a gradualist because of his Ch’eng-shih leanings (see infra). 
Thus “sudden enlightenment” and “universal Buddha-nature” were originally 
two separate issues, discovered by Tao-sheng independent of one another. 

In a separate investigation,® I discovered that Tao-sheng proposed sudden 
enlightenment even before he knew of the Nirvana Sutra. The idea came to him 
probably at Lu-shan in the last decade of the fourth century when he was 
apprenticed under the Sarvastivadin Sanghadeva and the famous hermit Hui- 
yiian'. Sanghadeva translated the Abhidharmahrdaya in 391 and chapter five of 
this text specified that “the last act in training’—the vajrasamadhi (diamond 
trance)—leading to enlightenment involves a one-step awakening, not any 
gradual progression.’ Hui-yiian himself took a cue from this, and in his essay 
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San-pao-lun" (On Three: Modes of Retribution) in 395 already so suggested a 
nonkarmic (that is, noncausative) enlightenment.* This then formed the basis for 
the twin theories of Tao-sheng which should be read together, namely, “The 
[nirvanic] Good admits no [karmic] retribution” for indeed it is through “sudden 
enlightenment that one attains Buddhahood.” It is only later that Tao-sheng 
further grafted this Hinayana-based argument for sudden enlightenment to items 
he learned in his next phase of scholarship under Kumarajiva: the Emptiness 
philosophy of Madhyamika and the Ekayana doctrine of the Lotus Sutra. He and 
Hui-kuan parted company then over suddenism and gradualism as related to 
these two Mahayana doctrines.’ The doctrine of Buddha-nature was known to 
both, but was not regarded as having any bearing, pro or con, on that contro- 
versy. The proof lies in Hsieh Ling-yiin’s defense of Tao-sheng in his Pien- 
tsung-lun’ dated 423. Nowhere in this classic defense is Buddha-nature rallied to 
the side of suddenism. In fact, the only time it is mentioned was by an opponent 
in support of the gradualist’s cause.’ These facts, however, can only be docu- 
mented on a separate occasion. 

Although sudden enlightenment was not derived originally from the univer- 
sality of Buddha-nature, the two did come together eventually and do represent a 
key contribution in the founding days of the school. The argument for sud- 
denism based on the innateness of Buddha-hood (without as yet accepting the 
icchantika, the exception) was first presented, as far as surviving documents go, 
by Hui-jui (alias Seng-jui”) in his Yu-i-lun*. This work is not dated but I prefer 
to put it after 423. Hui-jui notes: 


The (Nirvana) sutra says, “Nirvana is non-extinction; the Buddha does 
have a self. All sentient beings have Buddha-nature and will, upon 
completion of cultivation, become enlightened.” ... Nirvana lasts 
forever because it corresponds to the mirroring (chao’) element in men. 
The Great Transformation will not cease and so the true basis [Buddha- 
nature] has to be. Still there are those who doubt only the more, settling 
for gradual enlightenment and criticizing the true (suddenist) under- 
standing.'! 


These stubborn ones were compared to the icchantikas.'’* Finally, Tao-sheng 
after his vindication and at the invitation of Hui-kuan to contribute a preface to 
the southerners-edited text, offered this succinct statement: 


The true principle is naturalness itself (chen-li tzu-jan’). Enlightenment 
is just being mysteriously in tune to it. What is true permits no vari- 
ance, so how can enlightenment permit any change? The unchanging 
essence is quiescent and forever mirroring (chao). If a person out of 
delusion goes counter to it, then enlightenment indeed appears to lie 
beyound. If he with effort seeks it out, he would reverse the delusion 
and return to the Ultimate." 
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Although the word Buddha-nature is not mentioned (in this or any other pref- 
aces)'* and although sudden enlightenment is absent too, the implication is clear: 
the direct uncovering of this innate, natural, unchangeable, mirroring essence 
has to be sudden and total. For such cutting simplicity, Tao-sheng has been 
loved by many, past and present. 

The charm of his thesis notwithstanding, it must be judged as reflecting a 
certain freedom, even license, in the founding days of the Nirvana school. There 
is a certain Neo-Taoist innovation in his reading of the “real” intention of the 
text, a meaning he regarded as lying behind the tools (the “rabbit snare”) of the 
language. Edward Conze well notes how the gradual versus sudden was never 
that divisive an issue in India: 


In fact, Indian Buddhist had made a distinction between “gradual” and 
“sudden” enlightenment, but had regarded the second as the final stage 
of the first and nobody had thought of taking sides for one or the other. 
Tao-sheng now argues that since the absolute emptiness of Nirvana is 
absolutely and totally different from all conditioned things, the enlight- 
enment which mirrors [chao] it must also be totally different from all 
mental stages which are directed at other things. In consequence, 
enlightenment, if it is to be achieved at all, can be achieved only in its 
totality, and not in a gradual or piecemeal fashion." 


The logic might appear to be derived from Madhyamika, but I am told both the 
Madhyamika and the Tathagatagarbha tradition in India were inclined toward 
what Tao-sheng would have considered as gradualism.'® Moreover, if we stand 
back and look at the short quote from Tao-sheng given earlier, we would have to 
say that the psychology of this mirroring faculty, chao, like the metaphysics of 
the invariable, unceasing, one true principle, tells more of native Taoist psychol- 
ogy and ontology than things immediately Indian.'’ The very language used by 
Tao-sheng, such words as tzu-jan (nature, spontaneity, as-is-ness) and pu-i* (the 
nonchanging), belies a monism that is less obvious than what is found in the 
Nirvana Siitra.'® 

The native proclivity in Tao-sheng’s thesis was actually acknowledged by 
Hsieh Ling-yun himself. Instead of seeing his Pien-tsung-lun as an interesting 
excursion into “comparative religion” in the fourth century, we should see it as 
an implicit concession on Hsieh’s part that, after reviewing the on-going debate 
between the two camps, the suddenist cause was justifiable more by Chinese 
proclivity than by Sanskrit scriptual authority. Hsieh’s work is as much a hymn 
to the Chinese genius as it is a confession that Tao-sheng’s position was ill- 
supported by the mainstream in Indian Buddhist reflections (including the 
authority of Kumarajiva and Seng-chao”!°), Hsieh writes: 


In the discourses of Sakyamuni, though the Way of the Sage is remote, 
by accumulated learning one may reach it; 
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but only when the bonds are exhausted and illumination is born, will 
one gradually become enlightened. 

In the discourses of Confucius, since the Way of the Sage is subtle, 
even Yen* (Hui) only approximated it; 

but when one embodies Nonbeing and illumination is universal, then all 
principles revert to the One Ultimate. 

Of late, a man of the Way [Tao-sheng] said, “The passive comprehen- 

sion is fine and subtle and permits no gradition. Accumulated learnings 

have no end, how will that ever terminate itself?” Thus I will reject 

gradual enlightenment in Sakyamuni’s teaching but retain his accessi- 

bility. I will cast out the idea of approximation in the Confucian tradi- 

tion and take in its One Ultimate.” 


In other words, for Hsieh, India provided the gradualism of the effective means, 
while China the suddenism of the uncompromising end. 

The Sinitic input cannot be denied; but the unique nature of the synthesis 
should not be overlooked either. Something unprecedented in both Indian Bud- 
dhist and Chinese native tradition was forged. Apropos the latter, it should be 
remembered that although Mencius said every man might become Yao or Shun*4 
(Sages) or that Hsun-tzu** rooted Goodness in acquired learning itself, such 
rational humanism was eclipsed largely in the Han period. The conscensus was 
that Confucius was a Sage, but then Sages were rare beings indeed. His leading 
disciple was Yen Hui, called distinctly a hsien (virtuous one)". As hsien, Yen 
Hui at best approximated Sagehood; he could never and should never aspire to 
be a Sage. Yen Hui loved learning (ai-hsiieh**), but it is not until Sung that 
finally this learning could be called sheng-jen chih hstieh*, Sage Learning 
(meaning learning conducive to the creating of sagehood in oneself). For one 
thing, among the Neo-Taoists, it was agreed that the learning provided by the 
Classics was only the “trace” of Sagehood, not the “essence” which is forever 
ineffable and inimitable. The Neo-Taoists might speak of renouncing the trace 
and aspire directly for the essence, but they, too, stooped to the mystique that 
Sages were somehow simply “born” and not “achieved.” (The Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove are, strictly speaking, hsien and not sheng” as the English 
might mislead one to believe.) In light of this, namely, the inaccessibility of 
Sagehood, so total and sudden as to exclude all known means, the incorporation 
of Buddhist learning as the gradual path to that end should be seen as a new and 
significant departure pointing ahead to the Sung Neo-Confucian educational 
revolution to come. As T’ang Yung-t’ung® puts it, prior to Hsieh Ling-yun and 
Tao-sheng, the Sage (sheng-jen) is neither “learnable nor arrivable” (p’u-k’o- 
hstieh, p’u-k’o-chih*); with the pair, now it is learnable by Indian means but 
not arrivable gradually (k’o-hstieh, p’u-k’o-chih); after them, in Sung Neo- 
Confucianism, Sagehood is finally learnable and acquirable through learning 
itself (k’o-hstieh, k’o-chih*).”) 
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The flowering of the Nirvana school: the Ch’eng-shih 
synthesis 


Considering the radical nature of Tao-sheng’s theses, many observers are disap- 
pointed with the eventual direction of the Nirvana school. Why should its schol- 
ars align themselves with the Ch’eng-shih-lun, a text structured by the 
Hinayanist Four Noble Truths and wherein universal Buddhahood would have 
no place. It seems more logical and definitely more preferable to continue the 
line of thought initiated by Tao-sheng, a synthesis of the Nirvana, the Lotus and 
the Prajriaparamita Sutra. That, however, was not to be. The next phase, the 
flowering of the Nirvana school, went hand in hand with the flourishing of the 
Ch’engshih scholarship. 

Yet, in that historical context, there were reasons why this new alignment 
occurred the way it did: (i) there are indiciations that purist Madhyamika 
defenders would not accept the Nirvana Sutra, whereas (ii) the Ch’eng-shih-lun 
was perceived, rightly or wrongly, as endorsing a similar positive gospel com- 
patible with the swtra’s endorsement of a Buddha-self or essence. Apropos (i), 
there was at first a Seng-kao of the Chung-hsing*" temple who “accepted the 
larger Prajnaparamita Siitra and rejected the Nirvana Siitra, charging the latter 
with not being the words of the Buddha.” So heated was the debate that Seng-jui 
would like to remember Seng-kao as one “growing more stubborn with age ... 
finally dying with his (blasphemous) tongue showing first the signs of decompo- 
sition.” The Wei-shu* remembered him differently. Seng-kao was known also as 
a renowned Abhidharmist who introduced no less than the Ch’eng-shih-lun to 
the North.” Seng-kao’s reservations about Buddha-nature are understandable. 
After all, the Buddha denied any idea of a substantial ‘self? and Nagarjuna had 
well exposed universal emptiness. In view of all that, to reintroduce this quasi- 
atman was judged by him to be untrue to the teachings. Seng-kao could not have 
been alone in this, because even in the San-lun tradition of She-shan*? (where 
Chi-tsang ultimately came from), there was recorded a refusal to digress into the 
then-popular Nirvana Sutra. It was under the continual urgings of his students 
that Seng-ch’iian” finally lectured on this s#tra. His successor, Fa-lang’4, then 
tapped the asiinyatathagatagarbha (the not-empty embryonic buddha) ideology 
in the Srimdla Sitra to ease the sinyavdda (emptiness) transition of She-shan 
into a rapprochement with the Nirvana Siitra.” Chi-tsang was Fa-lang’s student 
who then championed this orthodox linkage against the misguided one he saw in 
the Nirvana/Ch’eng-shih school. In short, it took some time for purist or critical 
Madhyamika followers in the Southern dynasties to come to terms, successfully, 
with the renewed atmavdda trend found in the Nirvana Sitra. In contrast to this 
and apropos the second reason (ii), the Ch’eng-shih group somehow was more 
receptive to this Buddha-self concept. But why? Here we cannot look at what 
Harivarman actually said, because objectively speaking, his Ch’eng-shih-lun 
should not support the doctrine of universal Buddha-nature. We must look at 
what the Chinese perceived the work to be endorsing. 
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Firstly, there was emerging a concensus about the teleology of the Buddha’s 
teachings, how it began with the A4gamas and ended in the Nirvana Siitra. This 
scheme was codified as Hui-kuan’s p’an-chiao™ system (tenet classification of 
sutras). The logic is already implied in Tao-sheng’s theory of the Four Dharma- 
Wheels found in his Commentary on the Lotus Sutra. Even though the format 
given below—in a p'an-chiao fashion—is not intended by Tao-sheng,”* it may 
nonetheless serve to illustrate the teleology: 


The Four Dharma-Wheels are (1) the Pure Teachings in Hinayana for 
transcending samsdra; (2) the Prajna teachings exposing all as empty; 
(3) the Lotus teaching establishing the one real truth of Ekayana; and 
(4) the Nirvana teaching of the permanently abiding (Buddha-nature)”’. 


In this sequence, Hinayana is usually accredited with seeing the samsaric partic- 
ulars; the Prajfiaparamita corpus with emptying them; the Ekayana with positing 
one Ultimate; and the Nirvana Sutra with a positive doctrine of permanence—a 
permanent nirvana and an abiding essence in men. Since positivism in (4) 
reverses the judgments in (2), the disjuncture could not be easily smoothed over. 
In fact, the disciples of Kumarajiva were a little embarrassed that their master 
who taught them Emptiness did not foresee that reversal to come. To find a con- 
tinuity, Seng-jui would say that the Lotus Sitra’s concept of the Buddha’s 
omniscence anticipated the Nirvana Sitra’s idea of universal Buddha-nature.”® 
He probably made up a legend involving Hui-ytian’s foresight and Kumarajiva’s 
prophesy of the coming of the Nirvana Sutra.’ The point for us here is that 
neither Seng-jui nor others could see the link between siinyata (emptiness) and 
this new mahdtman (great self). On the surface, they seemed indeed opposite to 
one another. 

Just as many turned to the Lotus Sutra for a justifiable continuity, many 
turned to Harivarman’s Ch’eng-shih-lun for a sastric defense of this Buddha- 
self. The Lotus Sutra established one true reality (ch’eng i chen-shih*; see 
earlier) meaning Ekayana, the real goal behind the expedient Triyanas. Can it be 
just a coincidence that Harivarman’s treatise is titled, in Chinese, as Ch’eng- 
shih-lun, the Treatise to Establish the Real? Considering the fact that the 
opening gathd (verse) in this work refers to itself as the Cheng-chih-lun™, the 
Treatise of the Noble Wisdom, I am led to think that the current title “To Estab- 
lish the Real” was imposed upon it either by Kumarajiva or his followers to 
underline, for some reasons, the ‘positivist’ tone allegedly found in this text. 
That the text was perceived as espousing more than Hinayanist particularism as 
well as more than Prajfiaparamita’s obsession with negation is proven by this 
preface written in Liang. 


Harivarman ... noticing how the misguided debate of his time ... 


authored this work. Ch’eng means that it is grounded upon wen™ (the 
scriptures). Shih means that it will illuminate the Principle. One uses 
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Ch’eng to oppose the practice of huai*’ (mere negation). One sides with 
shih to oppose the Asi” (mere vacuity, emptiness).” 


The treatise completes (ch ’eng) the meaning of the sitras, as the opening gatha 
so claims.?? However, the Chinese further saw it as endorsing a real Principle 
(shih-li®) that is clearly beyond mere destructive Auai) dialectics, assuredly 
reversing the Emptiness philosophy of hsdi. Now, “right or wrong” is a separate 
issue; the scholars then saw it that way. 

What is this “real Principle” that cannot be denied or destroyed? In the 
Satyasiddhi, this is associated with the third of the Four Noble Truths, nirodha. 
Unlike the other three, namely, the truths of suffering, its cause, and the way 
out, which pertains not illogically to the samsaric state (even the path, mdrga, 
leads from samsGra), the truth of nirodha (cessation, nirvana) is opposed to this 
illusion of a world. For that, Harivarman called it the real truth, even the One 
Truth and the paramarthasatya. This highest truth is set against the other three 
as mundane truths.*° Likewise, we find, in the Chinese translation of this text, 
the adjective shih (the real, the concrete) as being applied to the item that 
secures one’s attainment of this transmundane reality. What is real (shih) while 
all else is illusory is wisdom, prajia. Thus by a coincidence—however improper 
this might be by later standards and modern philological ones—it was thought 
that Harivarman also endorsed a “permanent nirvdna” and a “substantive 
Prajnd- nature.” The Ch’eng-shih-lun was taken at the time as therefore going 
beyond mere Emptiness, beyond the Prajnapdramita Sutra and Madhyamika, to 
under-scoring a higher reality (ch eng-shih). This I believe is the reason this text 
was heavily relied on by members of the Nirvana school, especially in its 
heydays in the Liang dynasty.*! 

Having explained the reason for this “detour” into Harivarman, let us 
examine how Harivarman helped the Sinitic speculations on the nature of this 
Buddha-essence. For that, we have selected Pao-liang, the first to successfully 
wed the two systems. A grand master, protégé of the Liang Emperor Wu’, he 
influenced the thinkings of this era. 

Pao-liang (d. 509) on the Middle Path Buddha-nature. There are many prob- 
lems confronting a theoretician of Buddha-nature, and Pao-liang had tackled 
these in his exegesis of the stra. However, one basic issue is (a) where to locate 
this Buddha-essence, and (b) how to reconcile this ‘self? with the earlier doctrine 
of ‘no-self? or andtman. The sitra has variously defined the Buddha-nature as 
seed of, or cause of, enlightenment; as Buddhaseed (gotra), Buddha-womb 
(garbha); as wisdom (prajfia), buddha-realm (dhdtu), Dharmakaya; as synony- 
mous with andtman, dtman, mahadtman, and dialectically as neither a@tman nor 
andatman,; as empty, not-empty, likewise dialectically as neither empty nor not- 
empty; as paramartha (the highest truth), paramartha-siunyata (Emptiness of the 
highest truth); as the Middle Path and so on. Pao-liang’s position on Buddha- 
nature, in response to the preceding, has located the Buddha-nature in the mind, 
the innately pure mind, the embyronic buddha (tathagatagarbha: womb of the 
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Tathagata) which he called the shen-ming miao-ti”, the mysterious essence of 
divine illumination. He also associated it with suchness (tathatd), paramartha,* 
the middle path and, perhaps most intricately, with a union of the Two Truths. 
Essentially, Pao-liang located Buddha-nature, said to be possessed by all sen- 
tient beings, in the core of sentiency, the mind, seeing in this “mysterious 
essence” the function or ability to bring about liberation, a liberation rooted in 
the attainment of suchness and the appreciation of the symmetry of samsara and 


nirvana. 


We can see Pao-liang’s basic argument in the following: 


There are four kinds of Buddha-nature, that is, the basic-cause, the con- 
ditioned-cause, the result and the result-of-result Buddha-nature. These 
four aspects subsume the whole (process of enlightenment) and leave 
nothing out. The basic and the conditioned-cause Buddha-natures 
pertain to the way of the divine aspiration (in the mind). This is because 
(in terms of the aspiration) to avoid pain and to seek after peace, 
the fool and the wise man are alike. However in accordance with the 
“essential” and its functioning, we distinguish the two aspects (of the 
basic and the conditioned cause). We take as the basic cause that aspect 
that has, from beginning to end, been always enlightened and never 
suffers increase nor decrease (in its substance). There is not one split 
second in which this liberating essence is not functioning (to deliver the 
person from ignorance); it is only that it would cease being active upon 
attaining Buddhahood. Thus we know that the (natural) tendency (in 
men) to avoid pain and seek bliss is this liberating function and that this 
would be active (in the fool as in the wise man) irrespective of the 
karmic good or evil that might or might not stimulate it. This is what 
the Srimdalda Siitra designates as “the innately pure mind” or what the 
Lion’s Roar chapter (in the Nirvana Sttra) calls “the one Middle Path.” 
Because this functioning (aspiration) is not contrary to the great Prin- 
ciple, therefore how can it not be the basic-cause (Buddha-nature)? As 
to the conditioned cause, it has as its substance the myriad good (con- 
tributing to its fruition). Anything above a thought to do good would 
contribute to that excellent fruit. As it is aroused pending such con- 
ditions, it is called the conditioned-cause (Buddha-nature). As this lib- 
erating aspect dwells in the aspiring mind yet never eternally, 
something that rises at one point and (as a contributing good) never 
since ceases to be, it is different from the (changeless) basic cause. 
However, if there is not the aid offered by these conditions, then the 
person would abide with (his present) nature, never changing his way 
(for the Good). For that reason, these two causes must go hand in hand. 
Now if the function of the conditioned cause is fulfilled and the 
meaning of the basic cause is replete, then the two activities would be 
perfected and life and death (samsara) would end. Omniscence is what 
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is attained after the vajrasamadhi (Diamond trance) stage. It transforms 
the cause into the result; this is known as the result Buddha-nature. As 
to the result-of-result (Buddha-nature), this is set up against life and 
death. To give it a comprehensive name above the myriad good, we call 
it the mahdanirvana (great nirvana). Because it is put as a result above 
the result, it is called result-of-result (Buddha-nature). It is not that the 
two (results) involve any time gap; the distinction is logical (not 
chronological).* 


Buddha-nature is here dynamically conceived under (i) a changeless, enlight- 
ened basic core, (ii) a tireless aspiration accumulating merits, (1ii) a final libera- 
tion and wisdom, and (iv) for emphasis and distinction, the grand nirvanic state 
at the end of the pilgrimage. Such detailed causative analysis of the four 
Buddha-natures, absent as far as we know from Tao-sheng and other early 
thinkers, is characteristic of this peak period.** 

Although metaphorically Pao-liang would locate the Buddha-nature in the 
mind (heart), this is not the mind faculty in man. He avoided that ontic fallacy 
by qualifying it as lying outside the standard elements: 


Although Buddha-nature is within the skandhas, the dhdtus and the 
ayatanas, it is not subsumed under them. The reality of divine illumina- 
tion is the unity of the Two Truths of the mundane and the highest 
truth. It is only the mundane side that is always within the skandhas 
etc.; the transmundane side is forever nirvanic (wu-wei™). Because the 
latter is so, therefore the Buddha-nature may, while being within the 
skandhas, lie outside it. The essence is unchanging and the function 
never diminishes. Because its function never diminishes, therefore it is 
called the basic cause (Buddha-nature). If there is not this mysterious 
essence acting as the basis for the spirited functions, then it would not 
be said that Buddha-nature is within and yet not subsumed under the 
skandhas etc. thus we know this has to be true.*° 


Buddha-nature encompasses both the samsaric skandhas and the nirvanic enlight- 
enment; it is in but not of this world. Pao-liang could point to the authority of the 
Srimala Siitra, wherein it is said that “all sentient beings are dependent on the 
tathagatagarbha”—never the other way around.* Pao-liang followed the Nirvana 
Sutra in ruling out Buddha-nature for nonsentient objects. Things are part of such- 
ness (tathatad) too, but lacking mind and consciousness, their life (sheng”®, sen- 
tiency) has been terminated. Things without life are without nature (hsing”).*” 

The unity of the Two Truths which constitutes Buddha-nature is realized by 
the person upon his liberation. 


The essence of the basic cause is the Principle of suchness’ nature 
residing in sentient life for the establishing of both the highest and the 
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mundane truth. Why? Because unless there is no mind (Asin), there 
must be suchness. Upon its nature (hsing), there is life. 


It should be noted that in Chinese, Asing is written as life (sheng, sentiency) with 
a mind (hsin’*) radical. 


The essence acts as the basic cause to suchness attaining an equilibrium. 
The mundane truth is suffering and impermanence; the highest truth is 
identity with emptiness. Finding the mean between the two is the func- 
tion of this suchness nature even as suchness transcends the two.** 


The unity of the Two Truths is explained as a necessary coincidence. 


In the early teachings, there was the one-sided obsession with samsdra 
and with the self as real. Now this sutra reveals the mysterious essence 
of divine illumination (shen-ming miao-t’i) and sees suchness as real 
(shih). Upon passing beyond the vajrasamddhi, one indeed realizes that 
all is suffering, empty and impermanent. The resultant Buddhahood is 
always permanent, blissful, with self, and pure. If one can understand it 
this way, then one would realize the real meaning on both sides and 
walk the middle path. The reason for this is that life and death 
(samsara) is essentially empty. From the very beginning, (the sams4ric 
reality and the essential emptiness) are not two and never different. 
Likewise, nirvana is essentially suchness; it too has no form. This is the 
experiental way to understanding the real form of the various realities; 
what the middle path sees is this one Way.”” 


The unity of the Two Truths is taken to be the middle path, the one Way, the 
coincidence of samsara and nirvana. Samsara is “empty reality”; nirvana is 
“Real Emptiness.” By this semantic juxaposition, the two coincided in a “‘posit- 
ive mean.” This is a typical manuever of the Ch’eng-shih masters in their under- 
standing of the Two Truths. It will be flawed later by Chi-tsang, for mistaking 
the pair to pertain to reality (yiieh-li®’), 

The idea of a “positive mean” is in part indebted to a native understanding of 
life (sheng), mind (hsin) and nature (hsing) as rendered in the Doctrine of the 
Mean. There, nature is larger than life and rooted in the mind just as Pao-liang 
would say Buddha-nature is larger than sentiency and functions through the 
mind. There the middle path is a mean derived from equilibrium and harmony: 


Before the feelings of pleasure, anger, sorrow and joy are aroused, it is 
called equilibrium. When the feelings are aroused and each and all 
attain due measure and degree, it is called harmony. ... When equilib- 
rium and harmony are realized to the highest degree, heaven and earth 
will attain their proper order and all things will flourish.” 
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Perhaps we can see shades of this in Pao-liang: the Buddha-nature is the 
prearoused hsing, functioning to achieve the harmony of opposites in a middle 
path that is a positive Confucian mean. 


The eclipse of the school: the prasangika critique 


The synthesis of the Nirvana and the Ch’eng-shih scholarship in the Liang 
dynasty soon came under attack in the Sui era. From a more purist Madhyamika 
perspective, Pao-liang’s explanation of Buddha-nature would be judged as too 
positive and too realistic, thereby missing the negative dialectics, the emptiness 
at the heart of wisdom that is the Buddha-nature. Pao-liang’s use of causality has 
failed to question the rationale of cause and effect itself. Pao-liang’s explanation 
of Buddha-nature as “in but not of the skandhas” is more a case of rationalizing 
Both/And, instead of a critical Neither/Nor. Pao-liang’s understanding of the 
Two Truths is dangerously ontological, aligning the pair so easily with samsara 
and nirvana as if we are dealing with two realities instead of two ways of know- 
ledge. In the end, Buddha-nature is something inconceivable (acintya) and 
beyond predication (avikalpya) and the art of talking about it is not so much 
explaining what it is as what it is not. Jt is not through reason but rather the 
dismantling of it that we may be psychologically freed to catch a glimpse of it. 
This in short is what Chi-tsang would do to the system built up by the Nirvana 
school. 

Chi-tsang technique of prasargika, destructive dialectics, through which the 
true might be pointed at, is best demonstrated in the following persistent anti- 
thetical stand to any definition of Buddha-nature: 


Always it is necessary to oppose any definition of Buddha-nature. If 
someone says there it is, say there it is not. If sentient beings are said to 
be the basic cause, say nonsentient beings are instead. If he says the six 
elements are the basic cause, say the non-six elements are instead. If he 
says the highest truth is the basic cause, say the non-highest truth is 
instead. If he says the mundane truth is the basic cause, say the non- 
mundane truth is instead. [Whatever is said, negate accordingly.] 
Therefore it is said that the Middle Path—where there is neither 
even the highest nor the mundane truth—is the basic cause. As one 
applies the cure according to the ills perceived, so the negations are 
employed. 


The medicine is to cure, but if the person is to be liberated, he must also be 
made to see beyond the updya (expediency) in that antidote. Only so may he be 
pointed toward the truth. Thus Chi-tsang went on to say: 


It is not that “non-sent beings” etc. are the basic cause either. If what- 
is-so is shown to be not-so, then why talk of sentiency as opposed to 
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nonsentiency? We speak of the sentient vs. the nonsentient (as a 
language convention), but can the sentient be said to be real? Unreal? 
Both real and unreal? Neither real nor unreal? If you can understand 
[the antinomies involved in] sentiency, what further reason is there to 
wonder if ‘it’ is the basic cause or not? The same applies to (the other 
items above). Understanding this (dialectics), you have replete in you 
that basic cause Buddha-nature.*! 


Buddha-nature is ultimately not ‘something’ you know. It is rather the know- 
ledge penetrating the emptiness pertaining to any and all ‘thing’. 

In that spirit, Chi-tsang dismantled the Nirvana school’s various stands one 
by one in the section on Buddha-nature in his Ta-ch’eng hstian-lun™. An 
abridged translation is offered below without comments because more important 
than any annotations and corrections at the moment is the train of logic 
employed in this intentionally destructive enterprise. 


Traditionally ... there are eleven schools of opinions on Buddha- 
nature. ... The first regards sentient beings to be the basic cause 
Buddha-nature for the sutra has said, “The basic cause is sentient 
being; the conditioned cause are the six paramitas.” ... The second 
school regards the six elements to be the basic cause for the sdtra says, 
“Buddha-nature is neither same as nor different from the six elements.” 
... The third school takes the mind as the basic cause Buddha-nature 
for the sitra says, “Those with mind will inevitably attain the highest 
wisdom. Beings with mind and consciousness are different from insen- 
tient things such as wood or stone. By cultivation, they can attain 
Buddha-hood.” ... The fourth school regards the incorruptible element 
within rebirth to be the basic cause Buddha-nature. This is different 
from the one above. Why? Because this understands the mind as having 
an incorruptible element and takes this function to be the basic cause. 
The fifth school regards the impulse to avoid pain and preference for 
bliss to be the basic cause. The (Srimdla) sutra says, “Were there not 
the tathagatagarbha, there would not be the desire for nirvdna and the 
abhorence of pain and pleasure.” ... The sixth school regards the true 
spirit to be the basic cause Buddha-nature. If there is not the true spirit, 
how can there be true enlightenment? ... The seventh school regards 
the Glayavijfiana and the innately pure mind to be the basic cause 
Buddha-nature. ... The eighth school regards the future result (in 
enlightenment) to be the basic cause Buddha-nature. ... The ninth 
school regards the principle by which one gains enlightenment to be the 
basic cause Buddha-nature. ... The tenth school regards paramartha as 
the basic cause Buddha-nature. ... The eleventh school regards 
paramarthasunyata to be the basic cause Buddha-nature. .. . It is neces- 
sary to negate these, one by one... 
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The siitra says, “If the bodhisattva still harbours the idea of a self... 
he is not a bodhisattva,” and “when the Buddha discourses on sentient 
beings, he is not discoursing on sentient beings.” .. . It may be said that 
sentient beings possess Buddha-nature but never that sentient beings 
are Buddha-nature. ... The sitra clearly says that Buddha-nature is 
neither same nor different from the six elements.” (So why say it is 
same as the six?) As to the next five schools, the first three regard the 
mind as the basic cause Buddha-nature. But the sutra only says, 
“Beings with mind will be enlightened.” ... Where does it say that 
mind itself is Buddha-nature? To guard itself from misunderstanding, it 
clearly says “the mind is impermanent; Buddha-nature is permanent.” 
So the mind cannot be Buddha-nature. ... The next two schools come 
under the same critique. ... And where does the sdtra speak of an 
incorruptible element? ... When the Srimdld Sitra speaks of “desiring 
nirvana etc.” It is talking about the attribute of the tathagatagarbha ...; 
where does it ever designate that impulse ... as the basic cause 
Buddha-nature? ... The tathagatagarbha is already a priori buddha- 
hood, so why (would the sixth school) regard future enlightenability as 
the tathdgatagarbha? ... The Glayavijfiana cannot be the Buddha- 
nature because the Mahayana Samgraha says it is the mother of igno- 
rance and root of samsara. ... Apropos the eighth and ninth schools’ 
theses on the principle of future enlightenment, this principle pertains 
only to the mundane truth (which cannot be Buddha-nature). Apropos 
the tenth and eleventh on paramartha and paramarthasinyata, the 
principle here pertains to the highest truth. However, the sitra, immedi- 
ately after identifying Buddha-nature with the paramarthastnyata, 
goes on to say that it is the perception of both the empty and the not- 
empty (alone) is Buddha-nature. The Middle Path and not Emptiness 
itself is Buddha-nature. As to paramartha ..., what scripture and 
authority so call it Buddha-nature? ... The theory of future enlighten- 
ability ... implies incipiency ... and karmic action; these, being imper- 
manent, cannot be regarded as Buddha-nature. ... The thesis that the 
principle by which one becomes enlightened is the Buddha-nature . . . is 
the best ... but on what scripture and by what authority is this taught?** 


In this way, Chi-tsang demolished the achievements of the Nirvana school, 
offering his own much more critical and alert reading for Buddha-nature instead. 
The onticization of Buddha-nature was avoided. That point is well taken by sub- 
sequent theorists, but since Chi-tsang’s rather stringent dialectics did not sit well 
with the Chinese, the mode of thinking found in the Nirvana school actually sur- 
vived him. Even as the school and its sé#tra were superseded by other move- 
ments and other works, the legacy of its ideals lived on. The universality of 
Buddha-nature, the heart of the school’s message, became indeed credal for 


Sinitic Mahayana ever since. 
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The most detailed work on this school is Fuse Kogaku, Nehanshi kenkyu in two 
volumes (Tokyo: Sdbun, 1942). 

Materials on Tao-sheng’s life based largely on T’ang Yung-t’ung, Han-Wei liang- 
Chin Nan-pei-ch’ao Fo-chiao-shih (Peking reissue: Chung-hua, 1955) ch. 16, pp. 
601-676. I will only note any disagreements | might have. 

See ibid., pp. 637-638; there is some confusion about whether Tao-sheng did not 
argue for penyu’ (a priori possession of Buddha-nature) instead of tang-yu (future 
possession) as he was later charged. T’ang defends the former, but it is conceivable 
that Tao-sheng at one time proposed the latter in a lost treatise known as Fo-hsing 
tang-yu lun”. At any rate, the sharp distinction between pen-wu and shih-yu' (incipi- 
ent possession) is a Sui dynasty creation; all members of the Nirvana school sub- 
scribed to pen-yu (a basic category in their exegesis) even as they accepted the 
gradual, incipient maturing of this seed of enlightenment (buddhagotra). 

T. (Taishd Daizékyo) 52, p. 78bce. 

T’ang, p. 658 so assumed; Edward Conze’s short review (see 15) did not. 

“The Early Theory of Sudden Enlightenment of Tao-sheng: Before Involving 
Buddha-Nature” (manuscript, 1981). 

In English see Charles Willeman trans. The Essence of Metaphysics: Abhidharmahr- 
daya (Brussels: 1975), p. 82. 

T. 52, p. 34b. 

After Kumiarajiva’s death (if dated in 409; Kum§arajiva was never consulted on this 
issue as he was on others) but before Seng-chao’s Nirvana is Nameless (now authen- 
ticated, dated 413; he reported on both positions). 

Hui-lin recalled Confucius’ ideal of “changing hsing” (T.52, p. 226bc) and Hsieh then 
noted the Buddhist parallel in Buddha-nature (p. 227A). 

T. 55, p. 4c. 

One reason for putting this work before 428. 

T. 37, p. 377b. Full translation in my “The Mahaparinirvana Sutra and Its Earliest 
Interpreters in China” forthcoming in Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Ibid. Only Pao-liang hinted at it. 

Edward Conze, A Short History of Buddhism (London: Sense Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1980), p. 70. 

By Prof. Luis Gomez (Michigan University, Ann Arbor) during a conference on 
sudden and gradual enlightenment at the Institute of Transcultural Studies, Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the ACLS, 1981. 

Not that similar metaphors are absent in India, but the matrix is different. 

Tzu-jan had been used to translate tathatd; the invariable is implied. 

Both, in their exegesis of the ten bhumis, accepted progress after initial enlighten- 
ment. 

T. 52, pp. 224c-225a. Translation indebted to Prof. Richard Mather, who has a full 
translation of this text in manuscript form. 

This, I believe, is from his Wei-Chin hstian-hstieh lun-kao (not available to me at the 
moment), with slight changes, ex. sudden enlightenment is characterized by T’ang as 
pu-hstieh erh-chih® instead. 

T’ang, Fo-chiao-shih, pp. 617-18. 


. See Hirai Shun’ei, Chugoku hanya shisdshi kenkyai (Tokyo: Shunji, 1976), pp. 


309-322. 

Originally intended for internal analysis of the Lotus Satra. 

Compare Seng-jui’s Yu-i-hun: “The Tripitaka drives off hindrances; the Prajfd texts 
eliminate vacuous illusions, the Lotus reveals the one Ultimate; and the Nirvana 
shows the real transformations” (T. 55, p. 41 be). 
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Still accepted by Theodore de Bary ed. The Buddhist Tradition (New York: Vintage, 

1972), see note to pp. 158-160 translation. 

Yu-i-lun: Hui-yiian supposedly wrote a Fa-hsing-lun™ saying “What attains the Ulti- 

mate has as its nature the unchanging/what possesses nature has as its principle the 

embodiment of the Ultimate”; and Kumarajiva sighed at this intuition of the (perman- 

ent) principle prior to the (Nirvana) siitra’s arrival. T’ang accepted this as true 
. 632). 

: 52, p. 244b. The last line reads “... to praise shih and oppose hsii” after emending 

hsing (form) to hsing™ (punish). 

This is accepted by Chi-tsang and is one reason why Harivarman has been classified 

at times as Sautranika. 

C. D. C. Priestley has dealt with this “seeing the One Truth” in “Emptiness in the 

Satyasiddhi,” Journal of Indian Philosophy \ (1970): 30-39. 

The traditional reason given for the Chinese interest in this text is that they knew no 

better or Harivarman did criticize the Abhidharmists. I do not think that can explain 

the alignment of the two schools here. Compare Tao-lang, the aide to Dharmaksema 

and an authority accepted by Chi-tsang, was insistent on not emptying prajna itself 

when he said “The myriad dharmas are empty but the essence of wisdom is not 

empty” (T. 38, p. 142b). The Satyasiddhi as the Cheng-chih-lun was indeed regarded 

in the South as the companion piece to Nagarjuna’s Madhyamikakarika, then also 

known as the Cheng-fa-lun*™. The former affirms the reality of wisdom (chih) as the 

latter empties the illusion of dharmas (fa). Even Seng-chao agrees with Yao Hsing 

that there must be a Sage to understand Emptiness, an essence somewhere within 

man. The Southerners needed a positive sastra. 

T’ang, p. 693, wonders if Chi-tsang in attributing paramdrtha Buddha-nature to Pao- 

liang had not mistaken chen-ju (tathatd, suchness Buddha-nature) as chen-ti® (para- 

martha). But T’ang’s own citation on p. 695 of Pao-liang can easily be taken to 

support a paramartha Buddha-nature: “The mundane truth involves multiples and to 

the perverted, it is there always. However, to the delusion-free, it is empty and has 

never been. From the Buddha’s perspective, there is only one truth, known only to the 

enlightened. What to sentient beings is a (real) dream is to the Buddha something that 

never was. There, being and nonbeing do not apply; only peace and formlessness. 

Thus as far as the Buddha is concerned, there is only paramartha.” 

T. 37, p. 447c, cited by Fuse, op. cit., II, p. 343. 

See Hirai, op. cit., pp. 623-624. Both Chi-tsang and Hui-yiian revolted against the 

causative scheme by creating a new category called “neither cause nor effect Buddha- 

nature,” However, that category was actually recognized by Liang Emperor Wu in his 

preface (T. 52, p. 242c)! 

Cited by Fuse, p. 353. 

T’ang, p. 698. 

T’ang, p. 694. 

T’ang, citing from Chun-cheng’s’? Ssu-lun hsiian-i* as attributed to Pao-liang, pp. 

693-694, 

T. 37, p. 460c, noted by T’ang, p. 694 and Fuse, p. 348. 

Wing-tsit Chan ed. A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton, New Jersey: 

Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 98. 

T. 45, p. 37a. 

Full translation available also in Aaron Koseki, “Chi-tsang’s Ta-ch’eng hsiian-lun: 

The Two Truths and Buddha-Nature” (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 

1977). Selection here from T. 45, pp. 35c—36c. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA- 
NATURE IN THE MAHAYANA 
MAHAPARINIRVANA-SUTRA 


Ming-Wood Liu 


Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 5, 2 (1982): 63-94. 


I. Introduction 


In the Buddhist Canon, there are two main corpuses of texts which go by the 
name Mahdparinirvana-sutra (henceforth abbreviated to MNS) and have as their 
main concern the recounting of the events and dialogues of the last days of the 
Buddha. The first, presumably of earlier origin, is a comprehensive compendium 
of Hinayana ideas and precepts. It exists today in its Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese 
versions, and for its attention to factual details has been resorted to as the prin- 
cipal source of reference in most standard studies of the Buddha’s life. As for 
the second, only its Chinese and Tibetan translations are still extant.' While it 
also relates some of the well-known episodes of the final months of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, notably his illness and the last meal offered by Cunda, such narra- 
tions are treated in the work merely as convenient spring-boards for the expres- 
sion of such standard Mahayana ideas as the eternal nature of Buddhahood and 
expedience as method of instruction. Both in style and content, this corpus 
exhibits the disregard of historical particulars and the fascination with the super- 
natural and the ideal which characterize Mahayana writings in general. As a 
Mahayana sitra, it is of rather late date, for it mentions such influential “middle 
Mahayana” works as the Saddharmapundarikasitra and the Siiramga- 
masamadhi-nirdesa in its text, and so could not have been compiled before the 
second century A.D.’ It is this Mahayana version of the MNS which we are 
going to examine in our present study. 

At present, there are three extant Chinese translations of this Mahayama 
version of the MNS, the earliest being the one completed by the famous pilgrim 
Fa-hsien %& 8 and Buddhabhadra (359-429) in the southern capital of Chien- 
k’ang # & in 418. The second translation, undertaken almost simultaneously by 
Dharmaksema (385-431) in the northern kingdom of Pei Liang 4t ym, was fin- 
ished in 421. Comparison of the two translations shows that Fa-hsien’s version 
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corresponds in the main with the first five chapters of Dharmaksema’s version, 
and since the MNS is known to have existed in separate parts, posterity often 
calls Fa-hsien’s translation and the first five chapters in Dharmaksema’s transla- 
tion the “first portion” (ch ‘ien-fen 8 47). The third Chinese version appeared in 
the South around 436, and as a consequence is often referred to as the “Southern 
edition,” in contradistinction to which Dharmaksema’s version is usually desig- 
nated as the “Northern edition.” Compiled by the monks Hui-yen # s& 
(363-443) and Hui-kuan # # (?-453) and the poet Hsieh Ling-yun # #3 
(385-433), this Southern edition is not a new translation, but is a stylistic revi- 
sion of the Northern edition. Since the Sanskrit original was not consulted in 
making the changes, the Southern edition, despite its great popularity, is a less 
reliable source in the study of the MNS than the Northern edition. Thus, we shall 
base our discussion of the MNS on Dharmaksema’s version of the text 

The MNS attracted immediate attention on its introduction into China, and it 
was so widely discussed and commented on in the period of the Northern and 
Southern Dynasties (fifth and sixth century) that historians speak of the exist- 
ence at that time of a Nirvana School, which had as its main concern the 
exposition and the propagation of the teachings contained in the MNS.* Even 
though study of the MNS rapidly declined with the advent of the T’ang Dynasty 
(7th century), a number of ideas and sayings of the MNS had by that time 
become so deeply ingrained in the minds of Chinese Buddhists that they 
remained permanent furniture of the Chinese Buddhist world, and continued to 
exert enormous influence. A good example is the doctrine of the Buddha-nature. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the MNS has provided the historical 
starting-point as well as the chief scriptural basis for enquiry into the problem of 
the Buddha-nature in China, and it would be difficult if not impossible to grasp 
the significance of the concept and its subsequent evolution in Chinese Bud- 
dhism without a proper understanding of the teaching of the MNS on the 
subject.° 

There are three questions which Chinese Buddhists most frequently ask when 
they approach the problem of the Buddha-nature, and these questions provide a 
convenient framework for investigating the teaching on Buddha-nature in the 
MNS: 


1. What is the Buddha-nature? 
What does the sitra mean when it speaks of sentient beings “having” 
Buddha-nature? 

3. Do all sentient beings possess Buddha-nature? 


Since answering the last question would require exhaustive inquiry into the posi- 
tion of the MNS on the problem of the icchantika, i.e., the problem of whether 
there exist sentient beings who are deprived of the roots of goodness and so will 
never attain enlightenment, I prefer to postpone discussion of it to another 
article.© Meanwhile, I take for granted the orthodox view that the MNS teaches 
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that all sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature, and will examine the answers 
of the MNS to the first two questions on that understanding. 


II. What is the Buddha-nature? 


I, Buddha-nature is one of the central themes of the MNS 


Speaking of the advantages of having virtuous friends, the author of the MNS 
explains what it means by “really listening to the Dharma”: 


Really listening to the Dharma means listening to and accepting [the 
teaching of] the MNS. Since one learns from the MNS that [all sentient 
beings] possess the Buddha-nature and the tathagata does not enter the 
final nirvana, one is said to be listening to the Dharma with one mind 
[when one listens to the MNS].’ 


In this passage, the author claims the MNS to be the paragon of Buddhist 
Dharma, and the reason given for the claim is that the stitra teaches the eternal 
nature of the tathagata and the presence of the Buddha-nature in all sentient 
beings. Indeed, the two theses of “the eternal and immutable nature of the tatha- 
gata” and “the universal presence of the Buddha-nature” are repeatedly men- 
tioned as the most fundamental tenets of the MNS. Thus, the MNS exhorts its 
readers to “apprehend perfectly the meaning and flavour” of the MNS, which 
consists in comprehending that “the tathagata is eternal, immutable and perfectly 
blissful,” and that “sentient beings all possess the Buddha-nature.”* One of the 
benefits of following the instructions of the MNS, according to its author, is the 
“hearing of what one formerly has not heard,” among which are the doctrines 
that “All sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature” and “All Buddhas do not 
enter the final nirvana and are eternal and immutable.” Finally, its preaching of 
the idea of the Buddha-nature is given as the chief mark of excellence of the 
MNS: 


Again, good sons! Just as ail rivers flow to the sea, all siitras and all 
forms of meditation lead ultimately to the MNS. Why? Because it 
expounds in the most excellent manner [the doctrine that all sentient 
beings] possess the Buddha-nature.'° 


Thus, it is abundantly clear that ““Buddha-nature” is one of the central themes of 
the MNS. 


2. Buddha-nature means “the nature of the Buddha”"™' 


We find the following definition of “Buddha-nature” in the MNS after an 
exposition on the importance of understanding the truth of dependent origination: 
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Good sons! That is why I teach in various sitras that if a person per- 
ceives the twelve links of the chain of dependent origination, he sees 
the Dharma. To see the Dharma is to see the Buddha, and [the term] 
“Buddha” [alludes to] the same [thing] as [the term] “Buddha-nature.” 
Why? Because all Buddhas have [the Buddha-nature] as their nature.” 


When it is said that the term “Buddha” alludes to the same thing as the term 
“Buddha-nature” because all Buddhas become Buddhas in virtue of “Buddha- 
nature,” “Buddha-nature” is evidently taken to mean what constitutes a Buddha, 
or the nature of a Buddha. That the MNS often uses the term “Buddha-nature” 
this way is attested by a number of concepts which are often cited in the stitra as 
synonymous with “Buddha-nature,” among which are “the realm of the tatha- 
gatas” and “the most perfect enlightenment”: 


Good sons! In case there are people who can comprehend and fathom 
the meanings of the MNS, it should be understood that they perceive the 
Buddha-nature. The Buddha-nature is inconceivable. It is the realm of 
the Buddhas and tathagatas, and cannot be known by Sravakas and 
pratye-kabuddhas."* 

Those who really comprehend the meaning [of Dharma] know that 
all sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature. By Buddha-nature, we 
mean the most perfect enlightenment.'* 


Since one cannot become a Buddha without attaining “the realm of the tatha- 
gatas” and “the most perfect enlightenment,” both represent the essential con- 
ditions of being a Buddha, to which the term “Buddha-nature” refers. 
Furthermore, since liberation from the realm of samsara and readiness for 
entrance into nirvana are also characteristic features of Buddhahood, the MNS 
also regards them as part of the significance of the term “Buddha-nature”: 


“Buddha-nature” is equivalent to “tathagata.” “Tathagata” is equivalent 
to “all the distinctive characteristics [of the Buddha].” “Distinctive 
characteristics [of the Buddha]” is equivalent to “liberation.” “Libera- 
tion” is equivalent to “nirvana.”'* 


Besides such general definitions, the MNS also associates the “Buddha-nature” 
with a number of more specific attributes generally considered to be the marks of a 
Buddha. For example, it speaks of the six and seven aspects of “Buddha-nature”: 


How do bodhisattvas know the Buddha-nature? The Buddha-nature has 
six aspects. What are these six? [They are:] first, to be eternal, sec- 
ondly, to be pure, thirdly, to be real, fourthly, to be virtuous, fifthly, to 
be discerned in the future [by everyone], and sixthly, to be true. It also 
has seven aspects: the first is “being attainable [by everyone],” while 
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the remaining six are the same as [the six aspects listed] above. [When 
bodhisattvas recognize these aspects of the Buddha-nature,] we say that 
they know the Buddha-nature.'® 


Furthermore, the Buddha-nature is equated in the MNS with the ekaydna (one 
vehicle), “the state of supreme excellence,” and the Stiramgama-samdadhi, “the 
mother of all Buddhas.’ In one passage, “Buddha-nature” is regarded as the 
proper designation of a series of attributes, including “the great compassion and 
the great pity,” “the great joy and the great abandonment,” “the great faith,” “the 
stage of [perfect love, in which one treats all beings like one’s] only son,” “the 
fourth of the ten powers,” etc., all of which are features peculiar to the tathagata. 
In a similar manner, the sitra associates the Buddha-nature with the ten 
powers,'* the four forms of fearlessness,'’ and “mindfulness under all three con- 
ditions,” all being perfections of the Buddha.’! 

Besides relating to us what the Buddha-nature is, the MNS also informs us 
what the Buddha-nature is not, and what it teaches in this respect also serves to 
indicate that in the MNS, the Buddha-nature is often taken to mean the essence 
of being a Buddha. Thus, we are told that when the tathagata talks about the 
Buddha-nature, he takes heed of what it has as well as what it does not have: 


As for what [the Buddha-nature] has, [they include] the so-called thirty- 
two marks and eighty noble characteristics [of the Buddha],” the ten 
powers, the four forms of fearlessness, mindfulness under all three con- 
ditions, the great compassion, the great pity, the infinite Szramgama- 
samadhi, the infinite Vajra-samadhi, the infinite Updya-sa-madhi, and 
the infinite Pafica-jndnani-samadhi. These are known as what [the 
Buddha-nature] has. As for what [the Buddha-nature] does not have, 
[they include] the so-called good, bad, and neither good nor bad karmas 
and their fruits, defilements, the five skandhas and the twelve links in 
the chain of dependent origination. These are known as what [the 
Buddha-nature] does not have.’ 


In short, what the Buddha-nature has are the distinctive marks of a Buddha, and 
what it does not have are the features of the realm of samsara. In connection 
with the non-samsaric character of Buddha-nature, the MNS repeatedly notes 
that the Buddha-nature is not “a kind of conditioned being” (samskrta 
dharma), and that “Those who see the Buddha-nature are no longer sentient 
beings.”’° Negative terms are frequently used in order to emphasize the tran- 
scendental nature of the Buddha-nature: 


Good sons! The Buddha-nature is matter, non-matter, and neither 
matter nor non-matter. It is with marks, without marks, and neither with 
marks nor without marks. It is one, not one, and neither one nor not 
one. It is neither permanent, nor impermanent, nor neither permanent 
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nor impermanent. It is being, non-being, and neither being nor non- 
being. It is finite, infinite, and neither finite nor infinite. It is cause, 
effect, and neither cause nor effect . . .7° 


In another instance, Buddha-nature is compared to space, which “neither is born 
nor originates, is neither made nor created, and is not a conditioned being.””’ 


III. Buddha-nature and sentient beings 


In the previous section, we have seen that the MNS takes “Buddha-nature” 
chiefly to mean the nature of the Buddha. However, the MNS also frequently 
applies the term “Buddha-nature” to sentient beings, and speaks of all sentient 
beings having Buddha-nature. Since sentient beings are by definition beings of 
the realm of samsara, it is unlikely that the sitra would maintain that all sentient 
beings are in actual possession of the essence of Buddhahood. Thus, in the MNS, 
the term “Buddha-nature” must carry a peculiar connotation in relation to sen- 
tient beings, and it is the purpose of this section to uncover this special connota- 
tion as well as to explore its general significance. 


I. With respect to sentient beings, to have the Buddha-nature 
means to be able to attain the nature of the Buddha in the future 


In explaining what it means by sentient beings having the Buddha-nature, the 
MNS distinguishes three different ways of understanding the term “to have,” 
namely, to have in the past, to have at present, and to have in the future: 


Good sons! There are three ways of having: first, to have in the future, 
secondly, to have at present, and thirdly, to have in the past. All sen- 
tient beings will have in future ages the most perfect enlightenment, i.e., 
the Buddha-nature. All sentient beings have at present bonds of defile- 
ments, and so do not now possess the thirty-two marks and eighty noble 
characteristics [of the Buddha]. All sentient beings had in past ages 
[deeds leading to] the elimination of defilements, and so can now per- 
ceive the Buddha-nature [as their future goal]. For such reasons, I 
always proclaim that all sentient beings have the Buddha-nature ... 
Good sons! It is just like a man who has coagulated milk at home. If 
someone asks him, “Do you have butter?” he will reply, “I have.” 
Butter strictly speaking is not milk. [Nevertheless,] since using the 
proper method, one will definitely obtain [butter from milk], the man 
answers that he has butter, [even though all he has is milk]. The same is 
true of sentient beings, all of whom are endowed with a mind. Since 
whoever is endowed with a mind will definitely attain the most perfect 
enlightenment, I always proclaim that all sentient beings have the 
Buddha-nature.”* 
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Since the above passage identifies sentient beings’ ways of having Buddha- 
nature with the third way of having, i.e., having in the future, it is apparent that 
in preaching the doctrine that all sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature, the 
MNS is not entertaining the idea that sentient beings are at present endowed with 
all the features and excellences of the Buddha. Indeed, as given in the above 
quotation, the doctrine is no more than the Mahayana way of presenting an 
insight which was already present in early Buddhism in the form of the last two 
of the four noble truths, i.e., there is cessation of suffering and there is a way 
leading to this cessation, so that all beings with life (“capable of thinking”), pro- 
vided that they are willing to follow the way, will sooner or later achieve final 
deliverance. That “to have the Buddha-nature” in the case of sentient beings 
means “to have the nature of the Buddha in the future” is a point the MNS 
returns to again and again throughout its exposition. To cite another example: 


Good sons! Since the tathagata is eternal, we describe it as the self. 
Since the dharmakaya of the tathagata is boundless and all pervasive, 
never comes into being nor passes away, and is endowed with the eight 
powers [arising from the knowledge of the paramita of being 
personal],” we describe it as the self. Sentient beings are actually not in 
possession of such a self and its [attending] properties. Nevertheless, 
since [all of them] will definitely attain the most supreme form of 
emptiness [in the future], we designate them [with the term] “Buddha- 
nature.’””° 


The Buddha uses the term “Buddha-nature” to describe sentient beings not 
because he thinks that all of them have already achieved the characters and 
powers of the tathagata, but because with their ability to learn and with his own 
incessant effort to teach, every one of them eventually “will definitely attain the 
most supreme form of emptiness,” i.e., the true wisdom of the Buddha. 

Another proof that the MNS has the hereafter rather than the present in mind 
when it speaks of all sentient beings having the Buddha-nature is the vehement 
criticism it levies against those who interpret the doctrine of the presence of the 
Buddha-nature in all sentient beings as the teaching that all sentient beings have 
already achieved enlightenment, and think that, as a consequence, religious 
practice is no longer necessary: 


Suppose someone declares that he has already attained the most perfect 
enlightenment. When asked for the reason, [he replies,] “It is because 
[the tathagata teaches that all sentient beings] have the Buddha-nature. 
Since whoever is in possession of the Buddha-nature should have 
already attained the most perfect enlightenment, [I declare] that I have 
attained enlightenment now.” It should be understood that such a 
person is guilty of the pardjikas.*! Why? It is because even though [the 
Buddha teaches that all sentient beings] have the Buddha-nature, they 
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have not yet cultivated various beneficial means, and so still have no 
vision of [the Buddha-nature which they are going to have]. Since they 
still have no vision [of the Buddha-nature], they have not attained the 
most perfect enlightenment.*” 


The practising of various beneficial means is necessary in order to bring the 
Buddha-nature into view, because even though the Buddha, with his compas- 
sionate heart, profound wisdom and infinite power, is certain that he will sooner 
or later bring all sentient beings into his realm, and attributes the Buddha-nature 
to every one of them on that basis, the actual possession of the Buddha-nature in 
the case of sentient beings is still a matter of the far-away future; and to assure 
that this glorious future is not postponed forever, initiative on the part of sentient 
beings themselves is absolutely essential. That is why the sitra affirms that 
“Even though all sentient beings have the Buddha-nature, they can perceive it 
only if they keep the rules of discipline.” The MNS abounds in illustrations 
which tell of the need of exertion on the part of sentient beings despite the uni- 
versal presence of the Buddha-nature. Typical are the following comparisons: 


If you say that sentient beings need not practise the holy paths [because 
all of them have the Buddha-nature], that is not true. Good sons! It is 
like a man travelling in the wilderness who approaches a well when 
thirsty and tired. Even though the well is dark and deep and he cannot 
catch sight of any water, he knows that there must be water [at the 
bottom]. And if with various opportune means, he gets hold of a can 
and a rope and draws the water up, he will see it. The same is true of 
the Buddha-nature. Even though all sentient beings have the Buddha- 
nature, they have to practise the non-defiled and holy paths before they 
can perceive it. 

Good sons! When we have hemp seeds, [we know that] we shall see 
oil; and yet without [applying] various opportune means [to the hemp 
seeds], we shall never perceive oil. The same is true of sugar cane [and 
sugar]. ... Just as sentient beings cannot see the roots of grass and 
underground water because they are hidden in the ground, the same is 
true of the Buddha-nature, which sentient beings cannot perceive 
because they do not practise the holy paths. 


One may wonder if the MNS is misleading its readers when it asserts that all 
sentient beings have the Buddha-nature, although they are not yet in actual pos- 
session of it. The reply of the MNS is that in everyday conversation, we do fre- 
quently employ the term “to have” to indicate “to have in the future,” so that in 
speaking of sentient beings having the Buddha-nature in the sense of having it in 
the future, it has not actually departed from the common usage of the term. We 
have already seen the cases of the coagulated milk and butter, the thirsty 
traveller and the water in the well, and the hemp seeds and oil, when people 
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speak of “A having B” without B being actually at hand or even in existence. 
Another example which the sitra cites is the way we use the terms “beings of 
hell” or “beings of heaven” to call other people. When asked whether there is 
further need for sentient beings to follow the rules of conduct, when it is under- 
stood that the Buddha-nature refers to the realm of the Buddha and it is further 
understood that all sentient beings have Buddha-nature, the MNS explains that 
just as we sometimes do call a bad person “‘a being of hell” and a good person “‘a 
being of heaven” considering that they will fall into hell and ascend into heaven 
respectively in the future, we may also call sentient beings who have not yet got 
the thirty-two marks and eighty noble characteristics of the tathagata “beings 
with the Buddha-nature,” considering that all of them will attain Buddahood one 
day.** On the other hand, the MNS agrees that we may also maintain that sentient 
beings do not have the Buddha-nature, if we restrict the sense of “to have” to 
mean “to have at present.” Thus, in connection with sentient beings, we can 
assert in one breath that the Buddha-nature is both existent and non-existent, i.c., 
existent with respect to the future, and non-existent with respect to now. This, 
according to the author of the MNS, is an instance of the truth of the middle 
way: 


Thus, [we maintain that with respect to sentient beings,] the Buddha- 
nature is neither existent nor non-existent, [or] is both existent and non- 
existent. Why do we say that the Buddha-nature is existent? Because all 
[sentient beings] will have it [in the future]. Since sentient beings will 
continue [to pass from one life to another] without interruption like the 
flame of a lamp until they achieve the most perfect enlightenment, we 
say that [with respect to sentient beings, the Buddha-nature] is existent. 
Why do we say that the Buddha-nature is non-existent? We say that 
[the Buddha-nature with respect to sentient beings] is non-existent, 
because all sentient beings do not yet have [the excellences of] being 
eternal, blissful, personal and pure, characteristic of all Buddha 
dharmas. The union of [the two aspects of] existence and nonexistence 
is the middleway.*° 


2. The Buddha-nature qua cause and effect 


As the Buddha-nature indicates the realm of the Buddha, it is not an entity of our 
everyday world of conditioned existence. So, strictly speaking, the category of 
cause and effect is not applicable to it. Nevertheless, as the Buddha-nature is not 
yet realized by sentient beings, and sentient beings are beings of the realm of 
cause and effect, the MNS often resorts to the terms “cause” and “effect” in dis- 
cussing the fulfillment of the Buddha-nature in sentient beings. Thus, it talks of 
two types of causes of Buddha-nature when the Buddha-nature is considered 
with respect to sentient beings: 
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Good sons! With respect to sentient beings, the Buddha-nature also 
consists of two types of causes: first, direct cause (cheng-yin iE (A), and 
secondly, auxiliary cause (yiianyin *& fl). The direct cause [of Buddha- 
nature] is sentient beings, and the auxiliary cause is the six paramitas.*” 


The MNS explains what it means by “direct cause” and “auxiliary cause” with 
an analogy: 


Good sons! There are two types of causes: first, direct cause, and sec- 
ondly, auxiliary cause. Direct cause is like milk which produces cream, 
and auxiliary cause is like warmth and yeast [which are added to milk 
to form cream.] Since [cream] is formed from milk, we say that there is 
the nature of cream in milk.**® 


Since we can never obtain cream without milk, it is said that milk is the direct 
cause of cream. However, since milk will never turn to cream without being 
processed with warmth and yeast, we call warmth and yeast the auxiliary causes 
of cream. A similar relation exists between sentient beings, the six paramitas and 
the Buddha-nature. Since nothing other than sentient beings who are “endowed 
with a mind”*’ can embody the Buddha-nature, we describe sentient beings as 
the direct cause of the Buddha-nature. Yet, this possibility of all sentient beings’ 
becoming the Buddha will never be realized unless every one of them follows 
the holy paths, such as the six paramitas. Thus, we call the six paramitas the 
auxiliary causes of the Buddha-nature. 

Also significant to the later development of the Buddha-nature doctrine in 
China is the analysis in the MNS of the Buddha-nature into “cause,” “cause vis- 
a-vis cause,” “effect” and “effect vis-a-vis effect” in connection with its attain- 
ment by sentient beings: 


Good sons! the Buddha-nature has [the aspects of] cause, cause vis-a- 
vis cause, effect, and effect vis-a-vis effect. The cause is the twelvefold 
chain of dependent origination, the cause vis-a-vis cause is wisdom, the 
effect is the most perfect enlightenment, and the effect vis-a-vis effect 
is the supreme nirvana.*° 


The reason for naming the twelvefold chain of dependent origination “the 
cause” and wisdom “the cause vis-a-vis cause” of the Buddha-nature is hinted at 
in an earlier passage, where it is pointed out that just as we sometimes refer to 
cucumber as fever on the ground that consuming cucumber is conducive to 
fever, we may also refer to the twelvefold chain of dependent origination as the 
Buddha-nature, since the wisdom arising from meditation on the twelvefold 
chain of dependent origination is “the seed of the most perfect enlightenment.” 
Now, both the “twelvefold chain of dependent origination” and the “wisdom” 
arising from the meditation on it are factors contributing to the realization of the 
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Buddha-nature in sentient beings, and so more exact analysis speaks of them as 
the causes of Buddha-nature rather than generally as “Buddha-nature.” Further- 
more, since “wisdom” only arises with “the twelvefold chain of dependent origi- 
nation” as its object, wisdom is a cause (i.e., cause of the Buddha-nature) which 
itself stands in need of another cause (i.e., the twelvefold chain of dependent 
origination). That is why the siitra designates “wisdom” as “the cause vis-a-vis 
cause” of the Buddha-nature, while alluding to the twelvefold chain of depend- 
ent origination simply as “the cause.” The same principle can be applied to 
explain why the MNS draws a distinction between “the most perfect enlighten- 
ment” and “the supreme nirvana” in referring to the former as “the effect”? and 
the latter as “effect vis-a-vis effect.” As has been shown earlier, the MNS often 
identifies “the most perfect enlightenment” and “nirvana” with the Buddha- 
nature, and when so understood, neither of them can be called “effect,” as the 
Buddha-nature in itself is not an effect. Nevertheless, when viewed with respect 
to their fulfilment in sentient beings, both are the fruits resulting from meditating 
on the twelvefold chain of dependent origination, and so both may be regarded 
as “effect.” Furthermore, since it is common practice to consider “nirvana” as 
the final consummation of “the most perfect enlightenment,” the former is given 
the appellation of “effect vis-a-vis effect,” as it is an effect deriving from 
another effect (i.e., the most perfect enlightenment), whereas the former is 
simply presented as “the effect.” 

Despite its frequent association of the Buddha-nature with the concepts of 
“cause” and “effect,” the MNS is careful to observe that such analysis is only 
applicable to “Buddha-nature with respect to sentient beings” (chung-sheng fo- 
hsing # -E  $£), whereas the Buddha-nature in itself, understood as the essence 
of the Buddha, is not a mundane object susceptible of such categorization. The 
following remarks are found right after the afore-quoted exposition of the 
Buddha-nature as cause, cause vis-a-vis cause, effect and effect vis-a-vis effect: 


Good sons! “To be cause and not effect” is like the Buddha-nature 
[considered with respect to sentient beings]. “To be effect and not 
cause” is like the supreme nirvana. “To be both cause and effect” is like 
dharmas arising from the twelvefold chain of dependent origination. As 
for “to be neither cause nor effect,” it is what is known as the Buddha- 
nature,” 


The Buddha-nature considered with respect to sentient beings is “cause and not 
effect,” for the Buddha-nature remains an abstract possibility yet to be realized 
in the case of sentient beings. The supreme nirvana is “effect and not cause,” for 
nirvana indicates the complete annihilation of all defilements, when the bases of 
future rebirths finally come to an end. Dharmas arising from the twelvefold 
chain of dependent origination are “both cause and effect,” for as entities in the 
realm of samsara, they are conditioned by past events as well as serving as 
the support for the formation of future events. Finally, the Buddha-nature, 
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considered in itself, is ‘neither cause nor effect,” for as the ultimate ideal, it is 
ontologically distinct from the samsaric world of interdependent existence, and 
its perfection is not contingent upon its being fulfilled by sentient beings. 


3. Why all sentient beings will eventually possess the Buddha 
nature: an examination of a number of similes 


If the MNS teaches that all sentient beings have the Buddha-nature because all of 
them are capable of achieving Buddhahood in the future, and moreover 
describes them as “the direct cause” of the Buddha-nature on that ground, it 
appears relevent to inquire on what basis such thoughts are entertained. Thus, 
we may ask if this belief in the future enlightenment of all sentient beings in the 
MNS is a conclusion drawn from a particular theory of their ontological struc- 
ture, or if the doctrine is primarily soteriological in intent, taught out of religious 
rather than out of philosophical considerations. 

In demonstrating how sentient beings come to realize the Buddha-nature, the 
MNS often resorts to similes; and so far as these similes are concerned, the sutra 
seems to incorporate several diverse answers to the above question. One of the 
best known of the similes in the MNS with respect to the problem of the 
Buddha-nature is the pearl of the strong man: 


Good sons! Just as there was in the royal family a very strong man who 
had an extremely hard pearl between his eyebrows. When he was 
wrestling with another strong man [one day], the other strong man 
struck his brow with his head, and as a consequence, the pearl sank 
under his skin and vanished. When a boil [began to] develop on the 
spot, the strong man called for good doctors to cure it. At that time, 
there was a clever doctor well skilled in diagnosing diseases, and he 
knew that the boil was caused by a pearl which had entered the body 
and was concealed under the skin. So the doctor asked the strong man, 
“Where has the pearl on your brow gone?” 

In great alarm, the strong man replied to that king of doctors, “Is the 
pearl on my brow lost? Where is the pearl now? Has it disappeared into 
thin air?” And [so speaking, he began to] wail in anxiety and sorrow. 

Then the good doctor consoled the strong man, “You need not be in 
such great sorrow! The pearl had entered your body when you were 
fighting, and is now dimly perceivable under the skin. Since you were 
in an angry and malignant mood when fighting, you did not notice even 
when the pearl had sunk into your body.” 

At that time, the strong man did not trust the doctor’s words, [and he 
demanded,] “If the pearl is [hiding] under the skin, why didn’t it come 
out with the bloody pus and [other] impurities? If it is inside the 
muscle, you would not be able to see it. Why do you try to deceive 
me?” 
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Then the doctor took a mirror and showed the strong man his face; 
and there, the pearl appeared distinctly in the mirror. When the strong 
man saw it, he was greatly surprised, and a thought of wonder arose in 
his mind. 

Good sons! The same is true of all sentient beings. Since they do not 
cherish virtuous friends, they cannot perceive the Buddha-nature even 
though [all of them] possess it... 

Good sons! Just as the good doctor showed the strong man the hard 
pear] [under the skin], in the same manner the tathagata teaches that all 
sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature. Sentient beings, due to the 
superimposition of myriad defilements, fail to realize the Buddha- 
nature [which they have]. When all defilements come to an end, they 
will be able to-discern it perfectly, just as the strong man recognized the 
precious pearl distinctly in the bright mirror.” 


Since the precious pearl was initially part of the constitution of the strong man, 
and was never lost, even though it had disappeared under the skin, the compari- 
son of the Buddha-nature with the pearl seems to imply that the Buddha-nature 
is an inborn essence of sentient beings, even though sentient beings are ignorant 
of it at present due to the superimposition of myriad defilements. The simile 
calls forth in our mind the doctrine of the intrinsically pure consciousness found 
in the Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun XK 38 #2 (3 # and taught by masters of the Tilun 
School #h # 3% and the She-lun School 4% # 5% in the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties.“ According to that doctrine, there is immanent in every sentient 
being from the beginningless past a pure mind, or the tathagatagarbha, and so 
everyone is destined for enlightenment—just as the strong man was born with a 
precious pearl between his eyebrows, which remained his property forever. 
However, due to the permeation of ignorance, sentient beings do not realize this 
nature of enlighenment which they originally possess—just as the strong man 
fought with another strong man in “‘an angry and malignant mood,” and did not 
notice that the precious pearl had sunk under his skin. Religious awakening, 
when interpreted in the framework of this theory, would mean the coming into 
awareness of the intrinsic pure essence inherent in all living beings, just as 
the strong man, when given a mirror by the king of doctors, came to perceive the 
precious pearl he had deemed lost. Indeed, there is no lack of indications in the 
MNS that the attainment of the Buddha-nature by all sentient beings in the future 
is understood as the rediscovery of something with which everyone is initially 
endowed, and attainment is considered possible also on this ground. Besides the 
simile of the precious pearl of the strong man, the comparisons in the MNS of 
the Buddha-nature with the gold mine and the diamond buried underground also 
appear to carry similar connotation.* Repeatedly, we encounter in the sutra the 
remark that all sentient beings are in actual possession of the Buddha-nature, but 
they fail to notice it because it is hidden by defilements.** And, if the Ta-ch’eng 
ch’ihsin lun says that the pure mind of sentient beings is “eternal and 
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immutable,” but “being defiled by ignorance, a defiled [state of mind] comes 
into being,””’ we also find in the MNS the statement that the Buddha-nature is 
“not a dharma newly created, but is kept from view due to [the presence of] 
adventitious defilements.”** 

Nevertheless, if it is not difficult to cite passages which support the allying of 
the concept of Buddha-nature in the MNS with the idea of the intrinsically pure 
consciousness in the Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun and in the teachings of the Ti-lun 
and She-lun masters, it is also easy to produce excerpts from the sutra which 
prove the contrary. For instance, right after the last quotation, we find the sutra 
comparing the Buddha-nature with flowers blossoming on the tusks of 
elephants: 


All elephant tusks send forth flowers when clouds and thunders gather 
in the sky, and without [the quaking of] thunders, no flowers will 
appear, not even their images. The same is true of the Buddha-nature 
with respect to sentient beings (chung-sheng fo-hsing), which remains 
always out of view due to the superimposition of all forms of defile- 
ments. For this reason, I teach that sentient beings are without self. 
[However,] if they have the chance to listen to the profound scripture 
which is the MNS, they will perceive the Buddha-nature, just as flowers 
[will blossom] on elephant tusks [when roused by thunders].*° 


In this passage, a parallel is drawn between the relation of the Buddha-nature to 
sentient beings, and the relation of flowers to the elephant tusks on which they 
blossom. Just as elephant tusks send out flowers when roused by thunders, sen- 
tient beings achieve the Buddha-nature when coming under the beneficial influ- 
ence of the teaching of the MNS. However, unlike the precious pearl, which is 
originally the property of the strong man, flowers are clearly not part of the 
intrinsic made-up of elephant tusks. At most, we can only say that elephant tusks 
contain the potency to produce flowers. When this simile is applied to the inter- 
pretation of the relation of the Buddha-nature to sentient beings, the conclusion 
would be that the Buddha-nature does not pre-exist in sentient beings in the 
manner in which the pure mind pre-exists in all men, as expounded in the Ta- 
ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun and the works of the Tilun and She-lun masters. The most 
we can infer from this comparison is that there is immanent in all sentient beings 
the potential to develop the nature of the Buddha when the right occasions arise. 
That the MNS conceives of the possession of the Buddha-nature by all sentient 
beings in the future as the actualization in the future of a latent faculty is 
strongly suggested by its frequent use of the seed metaphor to illustrate the 
Buddha-nature. Thus, the Buddha-nature is once referred to in the sutra as 
“the seed of the middle-way, which is the most perfect enlightenment of all the 
Buddhas.’ On another occasion, the Buddha is reported to have claimed that he 
had inside his body “the seed of the Buddha-nature.”*! 

However, if we accept the above exposition as exemplifying the general 
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position of the MNS, we should be greatly puzzled when we come across later in 
the sutra the story of the king and the lute, the overt objective of which is to con- 
trovert any pretension to base the idea of the future enlightenment of sentient 
beings on a particular understanding of their metaphysical made-up: 


Good sons! There was a king who on hearing the clear and melodious 
sound of a lute was deeply attracted; and he enjoyed and longed for it 
so much that he could not get it off his mind. So he asked [one of his] 
ministers, “Where does such melodious sound come from?” 

The minister replied, “Such melodious sound comes from a lute.” 

Thereupon, the king ordered [the minister], “Bring me the sound.” 

So, the minister brought a lute right away; and placing it before the 
king, he announced, “Your Majesty! Here is the sound you want.” 

Thereupon, the king addressed the lute, “Speak out! Speak out!” 
However, the lute remained silent. [In a fit of impatience,] the king cut 
the strings [of the lute], but still no sound was produced. And even 
though the king [proceeded] to break the cover and frame of [of the 
lute] in order to get at the sound, he still could not obtain [what he 
wanted]. Then the king [stared] angrily at the minister [and demanded], 
“Why do you cheat me?” 

The minister explained to the king, “Your majesty! This is not the 
way to get the sound. The lute will only give out sound when all 
[needed] conditions [are fulfilled] and when it is played in the proper 
manner.” 

[Good sons!] The same is true of the Buddha-nature with respect to 
sentient beings. /t abides nowhere, and is apprehended when one prac- 
tices the opportune means. On apprehending it, one will attain the most 
perfect enlightenment.” 


This story draws a parallel between the sound produced by a lute and the 
Buddha-nature. The lesson it attempts to convey is that just as it is foolish to try 
to get at the clear and melodious sound of a lute by breaking down its cover and 
frame, it is also futile to analyse sentient beings in order to arrive at a metaphysi- 
cal principle (be it in the form of a latent potentiality or in the form of 
an intrinsically pure consciousness) with which their eventual attainment of 
Buddhahood can be explained. The central theme of the story is summed up 
in the concluding declaration that the Buddha-nature “abides nowhere,” i.e., is 
not immanent in some form in sentient beings, just as sound is not immanent 
in any part of the lute. In the same manner as sound is produced when all neces- 
sary conditions are satisfied, the Buddha-nature will reveal itself to sentient 
beings when they practice in earnest the way to enlightenment prescribed by the 
tathagata. 
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4. Why all sentient beings will eventually possess the Buddha- 
nature: the purpose of the doctrine of the Buddha-nature 


Our cursory examination of a number of similes in the MNS relating to the 
problem of the Buddha-nature has disclosed at least three possible responses to 
the question of why all sentient beings will eventually possess the Buddha-nature: 


a. Because all of them are endowed with an intrinsically pure essence, which 
they will become fully aware of when they have brought to an end the 
working of ignorance. 

b. Because all of them embody the potency or “the seed” of Buddhahood, 
which will send out fruit, when all necessary conditions are satisfied. 

c. Because the way to enlightenment is open to all to follow, and one can be 
certain of achieving Buddhahood if one follows this way. 


Such metaphysical speculations as (a) and (b) are irrelevant to the actual fulfil- 
ment of the Buddha-nature in sentient beings in the future. 

Our next task will be to determine which of the three replies is most 
representative of the overall standpoint of the MNS. While granting that all three 
positions have some textual support in the MNS, (c) should be given preference 
for the following reasons: 

i. It is more akin to the general anti-metaphysical tone of the MNS. The MNS 
repeatedly enjoins its listeners to steer clear of metaphysical speculation and to 
concentrate their minds on the search for final deliverance. Thus, it is said that 
the Buddha-nature will not be perceived by bodhisattvas who harbour specific 
views regarding dharmas.** The well-known indeterminate questions, such as 
“whether the world is eternal or non-eternal,” “whether the world is finite or infi- 
nite,” “whether the tathagata exists or does not exist after death,” etc., appear 
several times in the MNS, and are dismissed for being conducive to attachment 
rather than to cessation of ills.** Further, non-attachment to views is pictured in 
the MNS as the distinctive mark of the sage and the tathagata®, and is further 
equated with the “ultimate nirvana,” “the supreme form of emptiness” and “the 
most perfect enlightenment.”*’ 

ii. In the MNS, we find statements openly refuting the idea that the Buddha- 
nature is an entity immanent in sentient beings. 


Good sons! If it is said that the Buddha-nature abides in sentient beings 
[, it is wrong]. Good sons! Dharmas which are eternal abide nowhere. If 
a dharma abides anywhere, it is not eternal [in nature]. 

Again, it is observed: 
Good sons! If someone maintains that all sentient beings definitely 


possess the Buddha-nature which is eternal, blissful, personal and pure, 
[and further maintains that the Buddha-nature] is neither produced nor 
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born, but is not perceived by sentient beings due to the presence of 
defilements, it should be understood that he has slandered the Buddha, 
the Dharma and the sangha.” 


iii. Besides the story of the king and the lute, we find in the MNS miscel- 
laneous remarks and similes indicating strong opposition to any attempt to 
ground man’s future enlightenment on the existence in him at present of a 
dormant principle. A well-known example is the comparison of the cream 
obtained from milk and the Buddha-nature to be attained by sentient beings: 


Good sons! Only the ignorant will speak as you have argued: that if 
milk does not have the nature of cream, it cannot produce milk, just as 
if banyan seeds do not have the nature of being five chang X from the 
ground,” it cannot produce concrete [trees] five chang tall. The wise 
will never speak that way. Why? For [they understand that things] do 
not have [definite] nature. 

Good sons! If milk already has the nature of cream, it would not 
need the support of various conditions [to produce cream]. 

Good sons! Milk will never turn into cream when mixed with water 
even if we allow it to stand for one month, but if we add one drop of 
the juice of the p’o-chiu SA5% tree to it,’ cream will be formed right 
away. If milk already has [the nature of] cream, why is it dependent on 
[such] conditions [as the juice of the p’o-chiu tree to produce cream]? 
The same is true of the Buddha-nature with respect to sentient beings 
(chung-sheng fo-hsing). The Buddha-nature is apprehended [by sentient 
beings] at the fulfillment of various conditions ... Since [sentient 
beings] attain the Buddha-nature dependent on various conditions, they 
do not have any [definite] nature; and since [sentient beings] do not 
have any [definite] nature, they can attain the most perfect enlighten- 
ment.” 


Seeing that milk, when properly processed, turns into cream, common sense 
usually infers that there must reside in milk the nature of cream, which explains 
its tendency to be transformed into cream. It is this common-sense attitude that 
the MNS is attempting to challenge, when it declares that “things do not have 
definite nature,” and points out that if milk already possessed the nature of 
cream, it would not require the support of external conditions before its transmu- 
tation into cream could take place. When this argument is applied to the 
Buddha-nature with respect to sentient beings, it speaks against the tendency to 
infer from the eventual attainment of Buddhahood by sentient beings to the 
existence in them at present of an ontological disposition to assume the 
characteristics of the Buddha. Just as the transformation of milk into cream 
should not be understood as the actualization of the nature of cream in milk, the 
realization of the Buddha-nature in sentient beings also should not be construed 
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as the coming to fruition of an inborn faculty in sentient beings. And if the 
necessity of the agency of the juice of p’o-chiu trees is a proof against the pres- 
ence of the nature of cream in milk, the existence of such prerequisites of the 
attainment of the Buddha-nature as the observance of monastic rules and the lis- 
tening to the teaching of the MNS also militates against attributing to sentient 
beings an innate essence to become a Buddha.” 

This comparison of the Buddha-nature with cream is supplemented by a 
series of other similes, all of which convey the same lesson. What follow are 
some of the most prominent examples, the significance of which can easily be 
inferred following the line of reasoning outlined above: 


Good sons! If there is [the nature of] cream in milk as you have main- 
tained, why do milk-sellers ask for the price of milk only, and not 
the price of cream as well? Why do mare-sellers ask for the price of the 
mares only and not the price of colts [which will be born from the 
mares] also? A man of the world asks for the hand of a woman because 
he is without offspring; and once a woman gets pregnant, she would no 
longer be called a girl. Now, if it is said that a girl gets married with the 
nature of a child in her, that would be wrong. Why? For if she had the 
nature of a child, she would also have [the nature of] a grandchild; and 
if she had [the nature of] a grandchild, {her child and her grandchild] 
would be brothers. Why? Because both of them owe their existence to 
the same belly. Therefore, I assert that girls do not possess the nature of 
the children [to whom they will give birth]. If there is the nature of 
cream in milk, why can’t we detect in it simultaneously the five tastes 
{of milk, cream, curd, butter and ghee]? If there is the substance of a 
banyan tree five feet tall in the seed, why can’t we observe [in the seed] 
at once the miscellaneous forms of sprout, stem, branches, leaves, 
flowers and fruit? Good sons! Milk differs [from cream] in its colour, 
taste and products, and the same is true of ghee. How can we say that 
there is the nature of cream in milk? Good sons! Just as [it is absurd to 
maintain that] a person who will eat curd to-morrow gives out a bad 
smell today, equally [absurd is it to maintain that] there exists definitely 
the nature of cream in milk. Good sons! A person writes words with a 
brush, paper and ink, when there was initially no word on the paper. It 
is because there was at first [no word] on the paper that [we say that] 
words are formed dependent on conditions [such as brush and ink]. If 
there were originally words on the paper, why would they need [the 
presence of] various conditions to be formed? We mix the colours blue 
and yellow together to form the colour green. It should be understood 
that the two [colours blue and yellow] do not embody originally the 
nature of greenness. If [the nature of greenenes] already exists [in the 
colours blue and yellow], why do we have to mix [the colours blue and 
yellow] together to form [the colour green]? Good sons! Sentient 
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beings are kept alive with food, but there is actually no life in food. If 
there is life in food initially, food would be life even before it was con- 
sumed. Good sons! All dharmas are without [definite] nature. 


iv. The MNS seldom alludes to the inherent ontological structure of sentient 
beings when it gives its reason for believing in their eventual enlightenment. 
Rather, it often satisfies itself with the general observation that as sentient beings 
are different from non-sentient objects such as stones and walls, which are inca- 
pable of the thought of enlightenment and so can never assume the character- 
istics of a Buddha, the Buddha-nature is attributed to them by way of contrast. 
So the MNS asserts: 


Good sons! I speak of “nirvana” due to [the existence of conditions] 
contrary to nirvana. I speak of the “tathagata” due to [the existence of 
conditions] contrary to the tathagata. I speak of the “Buddha-nature” 
due to [the existence of things] contrary to the Buddha-nature. 

What are [the conditions] described as contrary to nirvana? They 
include all dharmas which are defiled and conditioned. The destruction 
of these defiled and conditioned [dharmas] is known as “nirvana.” As 
for [the conditions] contrary to the tathagata, they range from [the state 
of] the icchantika up to [the state of] the pratyekabuddha. The cessation 
of [the state of] the icchantika up to [the state of] the pratyekabuddha is 
known as the “tathagata.” As for [things] contrary to the Buddha- 
nature, they include walls, tiles, stones and all non-sentient objects. 
Apart from such non-sentient objects, we can apply the name of 
“Buddha-nature” [to the rest]. 


Thus, when it is said that sentient beings have the Buddha-nature, our attention 
is drawn to the fact that sentient beings, unlike non-sentient objects like walls 
and tiles, can win Buddhahood by means of proper religious practices. This way 
of thinking is perfectly illustrated by the familiar story of the blind men’s 
attempt to describe an elephant, found in the MNS. The blind men have no con- 
ception of the form of an entire elephant. Nevertheless, they have some ideas of 
the shapes of some of its parts; and if they recover their power of vision, they 
can surely report in full the appearance of a complete elephant. In the same way, 
sentient beings, due to their ignorance, are strangers to the Buddha-nature. That 
does not, however, preclude them from having some vague inkling of what the 
Buddha-nature is like at present, and from gaining a perfect conception of the 
Buddha-nature in the future, when their mind’s eye is opened. It is based on this 
belief that sentient beings, unlike walls, tiles and stones, “are not by nature resis- 
tant to the Buddha-nature’””” and so are forever susceptible to the influence of the 
salvific work of Buddhas and bodhisattvas (rather than on speculation of their 
ontological structure) that the MNS propounds the idea that all sentient beings 
possess the Buddha-nature.® 
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v. The MNS stresses very much the practical implication of the teaching of 
the presence of the Buddha-nature in all sentient beings. Thus, it explains why 
bodhisattvas preach the concept of the Buddha-nature: 


Even though bodhisattvas perceive the evil deeds and errors of sentient 
beings, they never dwell on them. Why? They are afraid that this will 
lead to the arising of [further] defilements [in sentient beings]. With the 
arising of [further] defilements, sentient beings will fall into the evil 
modes of existence.” 


On the other hand, bodhisattvas, on perceiving the least sign of good- 
ness in sentient beings, praise them. What do we mean by good? It is 
the so called Buddha-nature. Bodhisattvas laud the Buddha-nature so 
that sentient beings will develop the thought of the most perfect 
enlightenment.” 


Of similar import is the story of the Buddha’s encounter with five hundred 
brahmins, in which the Buddha declares explicitly that the Buddha-nature is in fact 
not the self, but is called the self only for the sake of instructing sentient beings: 


Good sons! Once, I was bathing in the Nairanjana River ... At that 
time, five hundred brahmins also came to the riverside, and approach- 
ing where I was, they talked among themselves, “What has [Gautama] 
done to achieve the diamond body? If Gautama has not taught that life 
ends with death, we shall follow him and receive the rules of discipline 
[of the Buddhist order].” 

Good sons! At that time, I, with my power to discern others’ 
thought, knew what the brahmins had in mind. So I spoke to these brah- 
mins, “Why do you say that I teach that life ends with death?” 

The brahmins replied, “Gautama, you have taught in various sitras 
that all sentient beings are without self. If you preach [the idea of] no- 
self, how can you maintain that [you have not taught that] life ends 
with death? If there is no self, who keeps the rules of discipline, and 
who trangresses them?” 

The Buddha answered, “Surely, I have not preached that all sentient 
beings are without self. [On the other hand,] I always proclaim that all 
sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature. What else can the Buddha- 
nature be if not the self? Thus, I have never taught that life ends with 
death...” 

When the brahmins heard that the Buddha-nature is the self, there 
immediately arose in their minds the thought of the most perfect 
enlightenment; and soon, they left the household life to practise the 
path of enlightenment. All birds of the air and animals of the land and 
the sea [who were present at this discourse] also resolved to attain the 
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supreme enlightenment, and with the arising of such thought, they soon 
abandoned their [animal] form. 

Good sons! The Buddha-nature is in fact not the self. For the sake of 
[guiding] sentient beings, I described it as the self.” 


When so viewed, the tenet of the eventual Buddhahood of all sentient beings is 
essentially a soteriological doctrine, the primary significance of which lies in its 
efficacy in developing “the thought of the most perfect enlightenment” in man. 
As the tenet is not the outcome of a systematic investigation of the nature of 
reality, any wholesale attempt to interpret the Buddha-nature taught in the MNS 
as entailing either (a) a pure essence or (b) a potency, should be looked upon 
with some suspicion. 


_ 


Notes 


I would like to thank the University of Hong Kong for a research grant which has 
made this study possible. 

Fragments of the Sanskrit original of this Mahayana version of the MNS have been 
recovered in recent years, and are recorded in Watanabe Kaikyoku 7 3 #3 fi, 
Watanabe rombun shit 8 3& #% 1B #8 3 SR 2nd ed. (Tokyo: 1936), pp. 570-585 and 
Takakusu Junjird & #4 IR 2X Bb & Watanabe Kaikyoku, eds., Taishd shinshi daizokyé 
KE HE KR 85 vols. (Tokyo: 1924-1934) (henceforth abbreviated to 7), vol. 
12, p. 604. Also see G. M. Bongard Levin, “New Buddhist Sanskrit Texts from 
Central Asia: An Unknown Fragment of the Mahayana Mahdparinirvana-siitra,” 
Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 4, 2 (1981), pp. 7-16. 
See T, vol. 12, p. 388b, 1.22, p. 390a, 1.8, p. 470c, 1.14, p. 485b.11.11-12 & 
p.493b.11.4-5. Also consult Mochizuki Shinkd & A (B %, Bukky6 kyoten naritatsu- 
shi ron i & RM WZ K Mi 2nd ed. (Kyoto: 1946), pp. 255-273. 

A very comprehensive study of the various Chinese translations of the MNS has been 
done by Fuse Kogaku 4 }f 745 — in his Nehanshi no kenkyu @ ® & no HH, 2nd 
ed, (Tokyo: 1973), vol. I. In this work, Mr. Fuse has made an elaborate comparative 
study of the three Chinese translations of the MNS, and has found only minor discrep- 
ancies in content. Also consult T’ang Yung-t’ung # FA Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan- 
pei ch’ao fo-chiao shih 7Ri& FA BMH At AA BWR, 2nd ed. (Peking: 1963), pp. 
601-610 and Takasaki Jikid6 & i§ Hf i& Nyoraizo shisd no keisei 90 KH BAG no 
WG & 2nd ed. (Tokyo: 1974), pp. 128-131. 

For a detailed study of the tradition of the study of the MNS in China, consult Fuse 
KOogaku, op. cit., vol. 2. Also refer to T’ang Yung-t’ung, op. cit., pp. 677-678 & pp. 
832-834; Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1964), pp. 113-116, 128-129 & pp. 180-181; and And6 Toshio & & && HE 
“Hokugi Nehangaku no dentd to shoki no shiron-shi 4t 58 @ & # no (8 Hi to WH 
no BY sa GIP” in Hokugi bukkyo no kenkyii st $$ %& no FFE 2nd ed. (Kyoto: 1978), 
pp. 179-201. 

For an erudite study of the historical transformation of the concept of the Buddha- 
nature in India, China and Japan, refer to Tokiwa Daiji’s # # X 3, Busshd no 
kenkya ‘#3 no WF (Tokyo: 1944). Also consult Shina bukkyo no kenkyu 
3c Bh A AK no HF vol. 3 (Tokyo: 1943), pp. 247-300, by the same author. 
Discussion on this problem will lead to the problem of the textual development of the 
MNS. See Tokiwa Daijo, Busshé no kenkyi, pp. 36-66 and my paper “Do Ail Sen- 
tient Beings Possess the Buddha-nature?—The Problem of the Icchantika in the 
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Mahayana Mahd@parinirvana-sutra” (presented at the Fifth Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Buddhist Studies, 1982). 

T, vol. 12, p. Sl 1a, 11.16-18. 

Ibid., p. 399a, 11.5~7. 

Ibid., p. 487a, 11.15-18. For similar passages, refer to p. 472b & p. 553c. 

Tbid., p. 414c, 1.29-p. 415a,1.2 

Due to limited space, we will not enter into the difficult problem of the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal of the term “Buddha-nature” and its synonyms. For information on this much 
discussed subject, see Mizutani Késhd 7k & # iE “Bussho ni tsuite (8 ME ni tsuite,” 
Indogaku bukkydgaku no kenkyi ERE BABRB no WIR 2p94,2 (1956), pp. 
550-553, Okawa Ichijo 7J> ||| — #@, “Bussh6 to buddhatva 4% { to buddhatva,” Indo- 
gaku bukkyogaku no kenkyi 11,2 (1963), pp. 544-545 and Takasaki Jikid6, op. cit., 
part I, chap. 2. 

Ibid., p. 524a, 1.28-b, 1.1 

Ibid., p. 526a, 1.28-b, 1.2 

Tbid., p. 463c, 11.21-22. 

Ibid., p. 576a, 1.29-b, 1.1. Also refer to p. 395c. 

Ibid., p. 513a, 11.3-5. 

Tbid., p. 524c. 

The ten powers are concrete manifestations of the omniscience of the Buddha, 
who has perfect knowledge of (1) what is right or wrong in every situation; (2) what 
is the karma of every deed, past, present and future; (3) all stages of samadhi and 
liberation; (4) the faculties and powers of all beings; (5) the desires and aspirations of 
all beings; (6) the nature and deeds of all beings; (7) the direction and consequence of 
all conducts; (8) the previous existences of all beings; (9) the birth, death and des- 
tinies of all beings; and (10) the destruction of the asravas of all beings. Consult 
Mochizuki Shinkd, Bukkyd daijiten, KBR vol. 3 (Tokyo: 1933), pp. 
2402-2404. 

The four forms of fearlessness are (1) fearlessness arising from the attainment of the 
most perfect enlightenment, (2) fearlessness arising from the abandoning of all defile- 
ments, (3) fearlessness regarding all anti-Buddhist teachings, and (4) fearlessness 
arising from the cessation of all sufferings. 

The Buddha remains undisturbed whether (1) all creatures believe in his teaching, or 
(2) do not believe in his teaching, or (3) some believe and others do not believe in his 
teaching. 

T, vol. 12, p. 525c, 11.3-4. 

For a detailed list of these marks and characteristics, refer to Leon Hurvitz, op. cit., 
pp. 353-361. 

T, vol. 12, p. 574b, 11.15-20. 

Ibid., p. 461b, 1.19. 

Ibid., p. 480c, 11.13-14. 

Ibid., p. 526a, 11.2-6. 

Ibid., p. 447c, 11.9-12. 

Ibid., p. 524b, 1.25-«, 1.10. 

The eight powers are: (1) the power of self division, (2) the power of self expansion, 
(3) the power of flying, (4) the power of manifesting in countless forms in one time 
and at one place, (5) the power of using one physical organ for the functions of all 
the others, (6) the power of achieving all things while remaining unattached, (7) the 
power of preaching for countless kalpas by expounding just one stanza, and (8) the 
power of being all-pervasive like space. See /bid., p. 502c—p. 503a. 

Ibid., p. 556c, 11.11-14. 

The parajikas refer to the most serious transgressions of monks and nuns, such as 
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sexual immorality, stealing, murder and false speaking, which entail expulsion from 
the sangha. 

T, vol. 12, p. 405b, 11.12-18. 

Ibid., p. 405a, 11.19-20. 

Ibid., p. 5556, 11.9-18. 

Ibid., p. 524b, 11.11-21. 

Ibid., p. 572b, 11.18-23. 

Ibid., p. 530c, 11.15-17. 

Ibid., p. 530b, 11.26-29. Refer to n.62 below. 

See n. 28 above. 

Ibid., p. 524a, 11.5-8. 

Ibid., p. 523c, 1.26—p. 524a, 1.5. 

Ibid., p. 524a, 11.12-15. 

Ibid., p. 408a, 1.9-b, 1.11. 

The Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun (Awakening of Faith) is one of the most influential Bud- 
dhist texts in China, and has been translated into English several times. The orthodox 
view is that the work was composed by Asvaghosa, and was translated into Chinese 
by Paramartha in 550, but both claims have been challenged in recent years. 
Mochiziiki Shink6 suggests in his Bukkyd kyoten naritatsu-shi ron that the work was 
the compilation of a Ti-lun master living in the second half of the sixth century. See 
op. cit., pp. 532-641. For a list of titles of classic studies on the problem of the 
authenticity of the Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun, consult Yoshito S. Hakeda, trans., The 
Awakening of Faith (New York & London: Columbia University Press, 1967), pp. 
119-122. The teachings of the Ti-lun and She-lun schools represented the initial 
Chinese interpretation of Yogacara Buddhism when the latter was first imported 
into China in the sixth century. While the two schools disagreed with each other 
on many points, both agreed that there exists in every sentient being an intrinsically 
pure consciousness, which serves as the ontological basis of enlightenment as well 
as the metaphysical ground of the phenomenal world. Even though both schools grad- 
ually died out in the second half of the seventh century, their concept of the pure 
mind was passed on through the Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun as well as the teachings of 
the Hua-yen school # #&3% and certain sects of the Ch’an school ## 3%, and con- 
tinued to exert enormous influence on the development of the Buddha-nature doctrine 
in China. 

See T, vol. 12, p. 407b & p. 408c. 

For example, see ibid., p. 462c, 11.1-2. 

Yoshito S. Hakeda, trans., op. cit., p. 50. 

T, vol. 12, p. 411b, 11.28-29. 

Ibid., p. 411c, 11.1-5. 

Ibid., p. 523c, 11.1-2. 

Ibid., p. 410c, 11.13-14. 

Ibid., p. 519b, 11.6-17. 

Ibid., p. 521b. 

Ibid., pp. 596c-597b. 

Ibid., p. 413a, 1.17. 

Ibid., p. 503a, 11.8-9. 

Ibid., p. 464b. 

Ibid., p. 555c, 11.27-28. 

Ibid., p. 580c, 11.2-4. 

“Chang” is a Chinese unit of length equivalent to 33 metres. 

I still cannot find out the Sanskrit original of the name “p’o-chiu.’ 
T, vol. 12, p. 519b, 1.22-c, 1.3. 
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63 The argument above would certainly appear inconclusive to those who are sympa- 
thetic with views (a) and (b), for they also believe that the fulfilment of the Buddha- 
nature in sentient beings in the future requires the satisfaction of various conditions, 
but that has not deterred them from investigating the metaphysical basis of sentient 
beings’ eventual deliverance. However it may be, this analogy between cream and the 
Buddha-nature is significant for our present purpose, for it displays in the most 
emphatic fashion the aversion to speculation on the ontological source of enlighten- 
ment, characteristic of the MNS. Several pages later, this simile of milk and cream is 
again picked up for similar purpose: 


The Buddha explained, “I have never maintained that there is [the nature 
of] cream in milk. When people say that there is [the nature of] cream in 
milk, it is because [they see that] cream is produced from milk.” 

[The Bodhisattva Simhanada asked,] “World-honored one! Everything 
produced surely must have its occasions.” 

[The Buddha replied,] “Good sons! When there is milk, there is no 
cream, and there is also no curd, butter and ghee. ... If there is [cream in 
milk], why don’t we give milk the double name [milk-cream], just as we 
call a person skillful in [making] both [articles of gold and iron] gold- and 
black-smith? ... Good sons! There are two types of causes: first, direct 
cause, and secondly, auxiliary cause. Direct cause is like milk which pro- 
duces cream, and auxiliary cause is such as warmth and yeast [which are 
added to milk to form cream]. Since [cream] is formed from milk, we say 
that there is the nature of cream in milk.” 

The Bodhisattva Simhanada asked, ‘“‘World-honored one! If there is not 
the nature of cream in milk, there is also not the nature of cream in horns. 
Why isn’t cream formed from horns?” 

(The Buddha replied,} “Good sons! Cream is also formed from horns. 
Why? I have mentioned two auxiliary causes of cream: first, yeast, and sec- 
ondly, warmth. Since horns are warm in nature, they can produce cream.” 

[The Bodhisattva] Simhanada asked, “World-honored one! If horns can 
produce cream, why do people who want cream look for milk and not 
horns?” 

The Buddha replied, “Good sons! That is why I teach that there are [two 
types of causes:] direct cause and auxiliary cause. 

(Ibid., pp. 530b, 1.20-c, 1.6) 


In this interesting dialogue, the bodhisattva Simhanada represents the position of the 
ordinary man, who sees the need of postulating “occasions” to account for the pro- 
duction of cream from milk. Thus, it is asked, if there is nothing in the composition of 
milk which is especially conducive to the formation of cream, why do people who 
want cream look for milk, and not some other things such as horns? The Buddha, on 
the other hand, consistently refuses to view the matter this way. He declares that the 
everyday assertion that there is cream in milk should not be taken literally as indicat- 
ing the presence of the nature of cream in milk, but rather as a loose way of relating 
the fact that cream is always formed from milk. As for the question why people look 
for milk instead of horns when they need cream, the Buddha answered by classifying 
causes into two categories: direct and auxiliary. Milk is the first thing to come to our 
mind in case we need cream because it is the direct cause. Furthermore, horns, being 
warm in nature, can serve as the auxiliary cause of cream. So it is not totally wrong- 
headed if a person wanting cream asks for horns, because warmth, as the auxiliary 
cause, is as necessary to the formation of cream as milk. This falling back on the 
idea of two types of causes in the reply again will not satisfy questioners like the 
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bodhisattva Simhanada, for they can continue to beg for the principle behind the divi- 
sion of causes into direct and auxiliary, as well as the ontological ground for regard- 
ing certain causes as direct and other causes as auxiliary. It would take us too far 
afield to follow the intricate and often quite unpromising discussion which follows the 
above quotation, but if the two parties appear to be arguing at cross-purposes all 
the time, that alone suffices to demonstrate how strongly antipathetic the MNS is to 
the form of reductive reasoning exhibited in the interrogation of the bodhisattva 
Simhanada. 

Ibid., p. 53a, 11.8-26. 

Ibid., p. 581a, 11.17~23. 

See Ibid., p. 556a, 11.821. 

The story of the blind man and the elephant are preceded by the following remarks: 


Good sons! As sentient beings are not [by nature] resistant to the Buddha- 
nature, we declare that they have [the Buddha-nature]. As sentient beings 
are heading straight for [the Buddha-nature], as they will some day possess 
{the Buddha-nature], as they will definitely attain [the Buddha-nature], and 
as they will definitely perceive [the Buddha-nature], we thereby say that all 
sentient beings have the Buddha-nature. 

(Ibid., p. 556a, 11.6-8). 


Of course, to those who are accustomed to look for an explanation for everything, it 
would seem necessary to go on to inquire for the metaphysical basis of this peculiar 
propensity of the sentient to participate in the essence of the Buddha, which is not 
shared by the non-sentient. Furthermore, they would question the MNS for repeating 
the obvious, for is it not common knowledge that only beings with life and conscious- 
ness can be taught and so only they can apprehend the Buddha-nature? We have seen 
that the MNS has inherited the anti-metaphysical attitude inherent in the doctrine of 
the middle way and the discussions on the indeterminate questions in early Bud- 
dhism, and so tends to view all searches for underlying ontological principles with 
suspicion. As for the criticism of repeating the obvious, the reply of the MNS would 
be that what is obvious may still be of great significance, especially in the realm of 
practical religious life. See (v) below. 

Of the five modes of existence in the realm of samsara, those of animals, hungry 
ghosts and beings in hell are considered evil. 

T, vol. 12, p. 517c, L.29-p. 518a, 1.4. 

Ibid., p. 525a, 1.12-b, 1.1. 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE BOUDDHIQUE 
IDEALISTE 


Jacques May 


Source: Asiatische Studien/Etudes asiatiques 25 (1971): 265-323. 


Le présent article est la version revue et augmentée d’une conférence 
prononcée devant le groupe vaudois de la Société romande de philoso- 
phie, 4 Lausanne, le 23 janvier et le 6 mars 1970. Il ne renferme pas de 
vues originales; il est tributaire, presque 4 chaque ligne, des travaux de M. 
Erich Frauwallner. Les travaux de M. Etienne Lamotte ont été aussi large- 
ment mis a contribution, en particulier pour |’étude des antécédents de 
l’école idéaliste au sein du bouddhisme. Que ces deux grands maitres des 
études bouddhiques veuillent bien accepter l’hommage qui leur est da. 


Du III° au VII‘ siécle de notre ére, selon la chronologie la plus souvent 
admise, la pensée bouddhique en Inde a trouvé une expression particuli¢rement 
brillante dans l’école dite du Vijfiianavada «doctrine de la connaissance». Les 
premiers ouvrages ressortissant 4 cette école en tant que telle peuvent étre datés 
du début du III° siecle. Au cours de ce siécle et du suivant, elle constitue peu a 
peu ses théses, notamment a travers les ouvrages de Maitreya-natha, d’ Asanga et 
de Vasubandhu I’ancien. Je désignerai les développements de cette période sous 
le nom de Vijfianavada ancien. Au V° siécle, Vasubandhu le jeune cherche a 
fixer et 4 synthétiser la doctrine; ses travaux ouvrent la période de ce que j’ai 
appelé le Vijfianavada classique, caractéris¢e par une abondante littérature de 
commentaires qu’illustrent en particulier les noms de Sthiramati, Dharmapala et 
Hiuan-tsang. Le présent exposé s’attachera a retracer briévement I’histoire du 
Vijfianavada, puis a exposer la doctrine classique. 

Les catégories qui gouvernent la pensée philosophique en Occident s’ap- 
pliquent mal, en général, a la pensée indienne. Pourtant on peut admettre, sans 
trop forcer les choses, que le Vijfianavada est un idéalisme. Encore faut-il s’en- 
tendre sur le sens de ce dernier terme, qui en a beaucoup. I] s’agit de l’idéalisme 
entendu comme «la tendance philosophique qui consiste 4 ramener toute exist- 
ence a la pensée»'. Nous verrons que le Vijfianavada peut étre considéré comme 
tributaire de cette tendance. 
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1. Antécédents et sources scripturaires 


Le bouddhisme est d’essence plus pratique que philosophique; mais il comporte 
la possibilité d’attitudes philosophiques trés diverses, dont l’idéalisme. Celui-ci 
a été présent en germe dés les débuts, mais il ne s’est épanoui en un systéme 
cohérent que beaucoup plus tard. Aussi conviendra-t-il, avant de retracer |’his- 
toire du Vijfianavada, d’examiner quels ont pu étre ses antécédents au sein du 
bouddhisme. 

Le bouddhisme est avant tout une doctrine du salut ou de la délivrance; il 
veut assurer 4 l"homme une certaine autonomie a |’égard du monde et de lui- 
méme. Pour atteindre ce but, il utilise certaines techniques d’accent nettement 
psychologique, qui visent a contréler les processus mentaux en méditant sur eux. 
Dés le début, le bouddhisme attribue une importance considérable aux processus 
mentaux: ce sont eux qui nous maintiennent dans une situation de dépendance, 
ou qui, au contraire, lorsqu’ils sont convenablement maitrisés et orientés, nous 
assurent la liberté. 

Plus encore que cet accent psychologique général, la pratique de la médita- 
tion, qui est la discipline essentielle du bouddhisme, est susceptible de 
déboucher sur un idéalisme philosophique. La méditation a en effet deux résul- 
tats: elle exténue l’objet, qui finit par disparaitre du champ de conscience; elle 
désencombre ce dernier, et assure 4 la conscience une limpidité, une simplicité, 
une homogénéité, une universalité, une souveraineté telles qu’elle peut fort bien 
passer pour l’ordre supérieur de la réalité. 

Dans les sistra’ anciens, dont diverses recensions nous sont parvenues en pili, 
en sanscrit fragmentairement, et dans des traductions chinoises, le vijridna, cette 
«connaissance» ou «conscience» en quoi le Vijfianavada verra la nature pro- 
fonde de la réalité, est une des données ou un des éléments du réel parmi 
d’autres. Mais des cette époque, il est affecté d’une importance particuliére. 
C’est ainsi que, parmi les divers facteurs de la production en consécution 
(pratitya-samutpada), dont la formule explique le devenir du complexe psycho- 
physique tout au long de la transmigration, vijfana joue un réle important: il 
fonde la vie psychologique de l’individu et méme, dans une certaine mesure, son 
étre physique. Dans le pratitya-samutpada classique, 4 douze termes, vijnidna 
occupe une place intermédiaire, la troisiéme ou la dixiéme, suivant le sens ou 
l’on prend la formule. Mais le Mahd-niddna-suttanta «Texte des grandes occa- 
sions» donne une formule a neuf termes’ qui parait bien représenter un état plus 
ancien que celle des douze termes. Le vijfidna y tient la place initiale (ou finale). 
Il s’y trouve en relation réciproque de cause 4 effet avec le «nom-et-forme» 
(namariipa), c’est-a-dire avec les composants psychologiques et physiques de 
1’étre humain. I] y a ainsi un cercle vicieux entre |’étre humain essentiellement 
composite, et la conscience: celle-ci donne a 1]’étre humain une apparence 
d’unité; toute l’expérience de cet étre s’organise dés lors en fonction de cette 
fausse unité, et ses contenus psychologiques ne cesseront d’alimenter le vijnana 
et par suite le sentiment d’ unite. 
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D’autres textes canoniques insistent sur l’importance du citta «pensée», 
donnée toute voisine du vijfana. Pratiquement, citta et vijnidna sont synonymes; 
ils désignent le méme objet. La synonymie s’étend a un troisiéme terme, manas, 
qui désigne exactement Il’ «organe mental», et que |’on rend assez souvent par 
Péquivalent imprécis mais commode d’ «esprit». Ainsi constituée, l’identité 
citta = manas = vijfiana deviendra une donnée essentielle de la scolastique boud- 
dhique’*. 

Or, une strophe dont on posséde des recensions palies, sanscrites et chinoises 
nous assure que: «Le monde est conduit par la pensée, est manceuvré par la 
pensée: tout obéit a cette seule donnée, la pensée’.» Telle que nous la trouvons 
dans les textes anciens, cette parole signifie peut-étre seulement que les facteurs 
psychologiques sont déterminants dans la vie humaine: en effet, le terme traduit 
par «monde» (loka) peut trés bien signifier aussi «les gens». Il n’y aurait alors la 
pas beaucoup plus qu’une évidence, d’ailleurs non négligeable et bien digne 
d’étre soulignée par les bouddhistes qui ont toujours beaucoup insisté sur l’im- 
portance de la maitrise des états psychologiques pour parvenir a la libération. 
Mais le Vijfidanavada ne manquera pas d’y voir une justification de sa doctrine 
que la pensée est véritablement au principe de toute existence. 

Un autre passage souligne l’importance de la pensée dans le processus de 
souillure et de purification des étres: «Par la souillure de la pensée, les étres sont 
souillés; par la purification de la pensée, ils sont purifiés®.» Or, ce processus est 
un point essentiel du bouddhisme; il remonte aux quatre vérités saintes promul- 
guées par le Buddha dans le sermon de Bénarés, dont les deux premiéres se rap- 
portent 4 la souillure et les deux derniéres a la purification. Tout le Vijfianavada 
classique, comme nous le verrons par la suite, se batira sur ce diptyque. 

Les deux premiéres strophes du Dhammapada’ réunissent en quelque sorte 
les deux themes: celui de la prééminence de la pensée (ou de l’esprit), et celui de 
la souillure et de la purification. On sait l’importance de ce texte dans le boud- 
dhisme populaire, son ancienneté, sa large diffusion. On voit donc que I’idée 
d’une certaine preeminence de la pensée par rapport aux autres données du réel 
se rencontre aussi bien dans le bouddhisme populaire que dans le bouddhisme 
savant. 

Un passage de l’Anguttara Nikaya reprend l’idée de la souillure et de la 
purification, en la liant 4 un théme qui prendra de grands développements dans 
le Vijfianavada ancien, celui de la luminosité de la pensée: «Lumineuse est cette 
pensée, mais parfois elle est souillée par les passions secondaires adventices; 
parfois elle est libérée des passions secondaires adventices®.» Cette thése sera 
déja élaborée par certaines écoles du bouddhisme ancien’, qui diront que la 
pensée est originellement et naturellement lumineuse, mais qu’elle peut étre 
souillée par les passions, ou libérée des passions. Ces derniéres, n’étant pas 
nature originelle de la pensée, sont qualifiées d’«adventices» (4gantuka). 

Les passages que nous venons de citer appartiennent a la tradition ancienne 
du bouddhisme. Mais, comme on le sait, dés le début de l’ére chrétienne 
environ, apparait dans le bouddhisme une tendance nouvelle, qui se donnera a 
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elle-eméme le nom de Grand Véhicule ou Grand moyen de progression 
(Mahayana), parce qu’elle fait parvenir a la libération un beaucoup plus grand 
nombre d’étres que le bouddhisme dans sa pratique ancienne, a laquelle les 
tenants du Mahayana appliqueront parfois'® |’épithéte de Hinayana, Moyen de 
progression restreint ou limité. Les origines du Grand Véhicule sont obscures et 
sujettes 4 controverse; elles paraissent en tout cas avoir comporté une longue 
gestation dans la tradition ancienne. II suffira pour notre propos de relever deux 
caractéres: tout d’abord, que le Grand Véhicule a donné |’essor 4 des spécula- 
tions philosophiques d’une ampleur trés remarquable, alors que le bouddhisme 
ancien n’avait donné lieu qu’a une scolastique, deétaillée, ingénieuse et subtile 
certes, mais qui, en derniére analyse, est avant tout débrouillage et mise en 
ordre, d’ailleurs indispensables, des données canoniques anciennes. Ensuite, que 
le bouddhisme du Grand Véhicule, avant l’apparition des systemes, a commencé 
par s’exprimer dans toute une littérature de sutra, donc de textes consignant des 
discours attribués au Buddha lui-méme. Ces Mahayana-sitra sont en fait apoc- 
ryphes, puisqu’ils ne paraissent guére remonter qu’au I” siécle avant Jésus- 
Christ, pour les plus anciens d’entre eux; néanmoins tous les adeptes du Grand 
Véhicule, et singuliérement les docteurs qui élaboreront les deux grands sys- 
témes, Madhyamika et Vijfianavada, les tiendront pour authentiques et se 
référeront a leur autorité''. Littérature énorme en volume, aussi peu «littéraire» 
que possible, mais qui, par ses répétitions obsédantes, sa puissance visionnaire, 
sa folie des grands nombres, son détachement presque constant 4 l’égard de la 
vie ordinaire, son irréalisme délibéré, qui visent 4 renforcer chez les adeptes le 
pouvoir des images cultivées en méditation, constitue une des productions les 
plus singuliéres des grandes civilisations issues de l’4ge néolithique. 

Dans le foisonnement des Mahaydna-sitra s’esquissent les spéculations les 
plus diverses. Une des plus marquantes est la spéculation sur la nature de la 
réalité profonde. Toute réflexion de cette sorte avait été récusée par le Buddha. 
Mais, les siécles s’ajoutant aux siécles, les bouddhistes n’ont pu s’empécher de se 
demander quelle était la nature du nirvana, de |’«extinction», ce statut existentiel 
mystérieux auquel parvient |’étre qui s’est affranchi de la transmigration; on n’en 
peut rien dire en termes de transmigration, mais il apparait, 4 tout le moins, 
comme un étre plus plein que |’étre imparfait et douloureux qui est imparti a cette 
derniére, et fera bientét figure d’absolu en face du relatif de ce monde. On s’est 
aussi demandé ce que pouvait étre la nature du Buddha, homme 4 n’en pas 
douter, mais aussi porteur d’une vérité transcendante qu’il a actualisée par son 
Eveil (bodhi) et en laquelle il s’est immergé lors de son extinction (nirvana). 

Les plus anciens Mahayana-sutra ne comportent guére d’éléments idéalistes; 
ce qui domine, en particulier dans les textes dits de «Perfection de la Sagesse» 
(Prajna-paramita), c’est une conception quasi-nihilistique de |’absolu, qui sera 
élaborée et systématisée plus tard par l’école Madhyamika. Pourtant, ces textes 
contiennent des allusions au théme de la pensée naturellement lumineuse, déja 
présent, comme nous I’avons vu, dans les écritures anciennes, et qui se présen- 
tera fréquemment dans les Mahay4ana-sitra de toute époque’?. Cette idée d’une 
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pensée restituée a sa vraie nature, et transcendant jusqu’a un certain point le 
donné empirique, sera reprise par certains maitres de |’école idéaliste. 

«La nature de la pensée est lumineuse», nous dit la Perfection de la Sagesse 
en 8000 stances'*, qui est la plus ancienne recension des textes de Prajfia- 
paramita qui nous soit parvenue'*. Une autre recension en 25000 stances 
explique qui la luminosité de la pensée consiste en ce qu’elle «n’est pasasso- 
ciéeavec les passions, sansétrenon plus dissociée d’elles»'>. De telles formules 
contradictoires apparaissent fréequemment dans les Prajid-paramita et dans les 
ouvrages Madhyamika; elles s’y réferent toujours au rapport sui generis qui 
existe entre la vérité empirique et la vérité absolue. Dans le cas particulier, la 
pensce (citta) peut étre associée, en vérité relative, avec les passions qui, rap- 
pelons-le, sont «adventices» (agantuka), c’est-a-dire existent exclusivement sur 
le plan du relatif. Mais, en vérité absolue, |’autonomie de la pensée, sa limpidité, 
sa luminosité, sont parfaites. On retrouvera dans le Vijfianavada ce double point 
de vue, appliqué au vijfdna. 

La pensée lumineuse apparait aussi dans une stance du Samadhiraja-sitra: 
«Mais si une synthése intellectuelle (samjna) subtile fonctionne au sein du 
composé psycho-physique (nama-riipa) de quelqu’un, la pensée (citta), perdant 
son avidité a l’endroit du composé psychophysique, devient lumineuse'®.»» Le 
rapport que cette stance établit entre citta et nama-riupa nous raméné trés prés du 
cercle vicieux ndma-ripa © vijidana dans la formule archaique du prafitya-samut- 
pada que donne le Mahd-nidana-suttanta. Comme le reléve M. Constantin 
Regamey, la relation entre samjfid et nadma-ripa dune part, citta de |’ autre, est si 
étroite que cette strophe établit déja une citta-mdtrata, un «rien-que-pensée», un 
idéalisme'’. Mais elle montre aussi comment le citta se détache de la contingence 
et se restaure dans sa lumineuse pureté. L’agent de ce détachement est une «syn- 
thése intellectuelle» (samjna) «subtile», c’est-a-dire dégagée d’éléments passion- 
nels. D’habitude, samjnd est plutét une fonction organisatrice de l’expérience 
quotidienne en ce qu’elle a dillusoire. Ici, le pouvoir de synthése qu’elle 
représente est orienté vers la découverte de la réalité profonde. Le changement 
d’orientation s’accomplit par exténuation des éléments passionnels qui faussent le 
plus souvent cette synthése en la rapportant au moi illusoire. Les passions sont 
essentiellement raga, dvesa, moha, lattirance, |’aversion et l’erreur; mais alors 
qu’elles apparaissent en général comme trois données distinctes, ce passage du 
Samadhirdja, ou a tout le moins son commentaire, les assimile 4 samjrid: elles sont 
«les trois mauvaises samjfd»'*; elles orientent dans le mauvais sens cette faculté 
de synthése qu’est samjna. L’«avidité» de la pensée a |’endroit du composé 
psycho-physique, sa tendance a l’organiser en un moi illusoire, ou, si l’on veut, sa 
tendance a |’ «appropriation» (upddana), qui était alimentée par les passions, dis- 
parait lorsque la samjna devient «subtile» et cesse de se confondre avec elles. 

Le Dasabhumika-sutra mentionne de méme la luminosité de la pensée!’. 
Mais surtout, on y trouve la proposition suivante: «Le triple monde n’est que 
pensée»”° (c’est-a-dire: 1’ensemble du monde phénoménal, dans sa nature réelle, 
n’est que pensée). On ne saurait étre plus catégorique, et c’est 4 bon droit que les 
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Vijfianavadin se prévaudront de ce logion. Tout comme les Prajfa-paramita 
citées plus haut et le Samddhiraja, le Dasa-bhimika est un texte ancien (on peut 
le dater du I“ siécle de notre ére); il fait autorité chez les Madhyamika, que cette 
proposition n’a pas manqué d’embarrasser; Candrakirti cherche a |’interpréter 
comme une négation de I’existence d’un agent”'. 

Les autorités canoniques du Vijfianavada resteraient bien fragiles si elles se 
limitaient 4 ces quelques passages. Mais en fait, outre les tendances générales 
relevées au début du présent article, l’école idéaliste se fonde avant tout sur deux 
ou trois sétra qui, d’une maniére plus ou moins systématique, exposent a la 
vérité un Vijfianavada avant la lettre. 

Le plus ancien de ces textes, et l’un des plus importants, est le Samdhi-nirmo- 
cana-siitra. L’ original sanscrit est perdu, sauf des citations, mais nous disposons 
d’une traduction tibétaine, de deux traductions chinoises completes, et de trois 
traductions chinoises partielles’?. On rend assez souvent le titre par «Texte du 
déliement des nceuds», mais cette traduction est peu rigoureuse, car samdhi sig- 
nifie «jointure» ou «articulation», mais non pas «nceud». Le titre se réfere plutét 
a une signification figurée du mot samdhi, celle d’ «intention cachée», qui est en 
rapport étroit avec l’idée que les bouddhistes mahayanistes se font de la relation 
entre les Mahayana-sitra et la tradition antérieure. Selon eux, en effet, |’en- 
seignement du Buddha, tel que l’ont recueilli les textes anciens, est imparti avec 
des «intentions cachées»; il est neyartha, «de sens a interpréter», et cette inter- 
prétation est donnée dans les Mahayana-sutra, qui, eux, sont «de sens explicite» 
(nitartha), soit qu’ils enseignent la vacuiteé, soit qu’ils enseignent l’existence de 
la pensée-sans-plus (cittamatra) ou de la connaissance sans-plus (vijfidna- 
matra). Toutefois, pour |’école idéaliste, la doctrine de la vacuité fait encore 
partie du «sens a interpréter», tandis que, pour les Madhyamika, partisans de la 
vacuité, l’idéalisme est une hérésie, une doctrine fausse. L’une et |’autre école 
revendique. ainsi le «sens explicite», chacune pour son compte. 

Le Samdhi-nirmocana-sitra est donc le «Texte qui explique les intentions 
cachées»; texte capital, pour plus d’une raison. Tout d’abord, il est un des 
quelques Mahayana-sitra qui, tels le Vimalakirti-nirdesa™, |’ Updli-pariprccha™, 
réunissent des qualités qui font en général cruellement défaut a ce genre de 
textes: proportions raisonnables, ni trop vastes ni trop restreintes; composition 
claire et rigoureuse; idées distinctes, articulées, exprimées avec pertinence et 
sans trop de répétitions. Ensuite, il marque une transition des Prajfia-paramita 
au Vijiianavada. Ses quatre premiers chapitres, en effet, ne sont ni plus ni moins 
qu’une Prajfid-paramita; en son milieu, il expose les théses principales du 
Vijfianavada, avec une clarté et une ordonnance qui font de cet exposé une véri- 
table épitomé de l’idéalisme bouddhique; dans ses derniers chapitres, il 
développe une scolastique vijiianavadin, compliquée mais importante, 
énumeérant de nombreuses catégories et groupes de catégories, selon le génie de 
la scolastique orientale en général et bouddhique en particulier. Enfin, sa date en 
fait le premier texte idéaliste authentique. «Il semble» en effet «que le Samd- 
hinirmocana s’est constitué par piéces et morceaux au cours du second siécle, et 
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qu’ il a été fixé dans son état actuel au début du troisiéme»”. On peut méme s’é- 
tonner qu’un idéalisme aussi conscient, aussi conséquent, aussi cohérent, ait pu 
s’exprimer avec autant de vigueur et de netteté 4 une date aussi ancienne. II est 
vrai que, méme dans sa partie plus proprement philosophique, le texte ne fait 
guére plus que de poser les théses maitresses de l’idéalisme, sans les élaborer ni 
les justifier. Mais c’est cette sobriété méme qui m’a engagé a choisir certains 
passages du Samdhi-nirmocana pour l’une des bases du présent exposé”*. Car, 
pour le public de langue francaise, ce texte présente un dernier avantage qui 
n’est pas le moindre: il a été édité, dans sa version tibétaine, et traduit en un 
francais élégant, limpide et précis, par M. E. Lamotte, dés 1935’. Le stock a 
brilé pendant la guerre, ce qui fait de ce précieux volume une rareté bibli- 
ographique qui mériterait une réédition. 

L’autre autorité majeure de l’école idéaliste, le Lankdvatara-sutra, «Texte de 
la descente 4 Ceylan», est |’antithése méme du Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra. Cet 
ouvrage, qui doit son titre 4 une affabulation sur laquelle je n’ai pas 4 m’étendre 
ici, est un des plus confus parmi les Mahayana-sitra, et ce n’est pas peu dire. Il 
n’est pas moins un des plus importants, sans doute plus connu et plus célebre 
que le Samdhi-nirmocana. L’ original sanscrit est conservé; il y a une traduction 
tibétaine et trois traductions chinoises”®. La compilation du texte parait s’étendre 
sur deux siécles au moins, le III° et le IV‘; les parties les plus anciennes seraient 
4 peu prés contemporaines du Samdhi-nirmocana. Les théses idéalistes y revien- 
nent constamment, mais dans le plus grand désordre. 

On peut encore mentionner deux sitra souvent cités par l’école idéaliste: le 
Srimald-devi-simhandda-sitra «Texte du rugissement du lion de la reine 
Srimala», et le Ghanavyiiha-sittra «Texte de l’ornementation secréte». Ils sont 
moins bien connus en Occident que le Samdhi-nirmocana et le Lankavatara, 
parce qu’ ils n’ont pas encore été traduits en langue occidentale. 

Le Srimdla-devi-simhandda-sitra est au moins contemporain du Lan- 
kavatara, qui le cite. C’est un texte bref, qui a pour protagoniste la reine Srimala 
«Guirlande de majesté», fille du roi Prasenajit, contemporain du Buddha, et 
épouse du roi d’Ayodhya, la vieille capitale des rois indiens de race solaire, 
citadelle du brahmanisme”’. Devenue fervente bouddhiste, la reine, bien que 
laique et femme, expose la Loi avec autant d’autorité qu’un Buddha*’. Dans 
cette affabulation s’exprime la tendance du Mahayana a revaloriser les laics vis- 
a-vis des moines, et le sexe féminin en opposition avec la misogynie tradition- 
nelle du bouddhisme; cette derniére tendance se fait jour plus souvent sur le plan 
mythique que sur le plan humain: les interventions de déesses sont nombreuses 
dans les Mahayana-sitra, alors que des exemples comme celui du Srimdld-devi- 
simhandda-sitra restent rares. 

Outre des citations de l’original sanscrit, le Srimald-devi-simhanada-siitra est 
conservé en une version tibétaine et deux versions chinoises*!. Il méle des doc- 
trines purement idéalistes comme celle de la connaissance-réceptacle (dlaya- 
vijfiana) aux doctrines du Véhicule unique (eka-ydna) et de l’Embryon de 
Tathagata (Tathagata-garbha)*. 
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Quant au Ghana-vyiiha, conservé également en une traduction tibé-taine et 
deux traductions chinoises, c’est un texte tardif et syncrétique, riche d’éléments 
divers: théorie de la connaissance-réceptacle, théorie de |7Embryon de Tatha- 
gata; doctrines de Terre pure: le «Ghana-vytha» qui donne son nom a |’ouvrage 
est une Terre pure; éléments tantriques: cette Terre pure est régie par le Buddha 
Vairocana; |’interlocuteur du Buddha est le Bodhisattva Vajragarbha; la deux- 
iéme traduction chinoise est due au grand maitre du tantrisme en Chine, 
Amoghavajra®’. 


2. Esquisse historique 


Aprés l’exposé des sources scripturaires du Vijfianavada, j’aborde maintenant 
V’histoire du systéme a proprement parler. Le travail de I’historien, sur I’ Inde 
ancienne, est toujours difficile et décevant. Seules les époques ou |’Inde a été en 
contact avec des civilisations étrangéres, grecque ou chinoise en particulier, 
fournissent des repéres sirs; pour tout le reste, on en est réduit a des résultats 
plus ou moins conjecturaux. L’histoire du Vijfianavada n’échappe pas 4 cette 
incertitude. Les seules dates assurées sont données par les traductions chinoises 
de textes indiens, et par les quelques relations qui nous sont parvenues de 
voyages de pélerins chinois en Inde. Le plus ancien de ces pélerins, Fa-hien, 
visita 1’Inde de 399 4 413, donc peu aprés une période ou, selon la chronologie 
la plus communément admise, l’école idéaliste avait brillé d’un vif éclat, avec 
les deux maitres Asanga et Vasubandhu. Mais Fa-hien, moine de bonne culture, 
était par ailleurs plus curieux de traditions et de légendes, ou de régles disci- 
plinaires, que de subtiles exégéses doctrinales. I] ne parait pas avoir eu de 
contact avec l’école d’Asanga et de Vasubandhu. Deux siécles et demi plus tard, 
l’illustre Hiuan-tsang, lors de son voyage en Inde, de 627 ou 629 a 645, visita les 
universités de Valabhi et de Nalanda et fréquenta les érudits de l’époque; mais, 
pour |’école idéaliste 4 proprement parler, l’ére des grands docteurs était déja 
close, et leurs héritiers ne purent vraisemblablement fournir au pélerin chinois 
qu’une chronologie trés approximative. 

Les travaux modernes, en particulier ceux de M. Frauwallner, ont cependant 
établi une chronologie que je suivrai dans le présent exposé, sans oublier qu’elle 
demeure pour une bonne part conjecturale, et que l’histoire du Vijfianavada pose 
encore quelques problémes difficiles, et qui sont loin d’étre résolus: problemes 
de Maitreya, de Vasubandhu et, 4 un moindre degré, probléme de 1|’auteur du 
Ratna-gotra-vibhaga. 

La série des ouvrages philosophiques du Vijfianavada s’ouvre par une somme 
de dimensions énormes, connue sous plusieurs titres trés voisins les uns des 
autres, et dont le plus communément retenu est Yogacara-bhumi-sastra «Traité 
des terres de la pratique du yoga»**. Ce titre requiert une exégése qui sera utile a 
notre propos. En effet, yogdcdra, la pratique du yoga, signifie aussi «celui qui 
pratique le yoga». Dans ce dernier sens, il s’applique aux tenants de |’école 
idéaliste: aussi et plus souvent que Vijfianavadin, on dit Yogacara. Cette 
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derniere désignation est méme probablement plus ancienne: elle doit remonter a 
l’époque ou Yogacara désignait une école de contemplatifs adonnés avant tout 4 
la pratique du yoga. Ce n’est que par la suite, lorsque |’école éprouva le besoin 
de faire la théorie de ses pratiques, qu’elle devint un Vijnanavada, une doctrine 
de la connaissance ou de la conscience, et c’est la réflexion sur la nature des 
états obtenus par le yoga qui !’amena a systématiser ce primat de la conscience 
qui, nous l’avons vu, était au moins virtuellement présent dans le bouddhisme 
dés les origines. La discipline du yoga, dans I’Inde, est universelle; qu’une 
désignation aussi générale se soit appliquée a une école en particulier, montre 
bien l’importance que cette école attacha aux pratiques en question. Aussi, 
lorsqu’on étudie le Vijfianavada, il convient de garder constamment présent a 
lesprit que ses théses idéalistes s’étudient et se comprennent le mieux lorsqu’ 
on se place dans la perspective de la pratique du yoga, qu’elles sont tributaires 
d’une dynamique psychique. Je rappelle ici comment il est bon d’interpréter ce 
terme yoga que |’on s’abstient trop souvent de traduire, ce qui l’entoure d’une 
aura d’imprécision et d’incertitude. Plut6t que d’une «jonction» de !’homme et 
du divin ou de l’absolu, il s’agit d’un «ajustement intérieur», surtout dans le 
bouddhisme qui ne reconnait pas de transcendance positive; le terme yoga 
dérive de la racine YUJ-, qui a pour sens primitif «attelem, «mettre sous le 
joug», et qui peut signifier non seulement «joindre», mais aussi, trés souvent, au 
passif, «étre ajusté», en anglais «to fit». 

Pour en revenir au Yogacara-bhimi-sastra, les bhimi «terres» sont les étapes 
de développement spirituel par ot passe celui qui pratique le yoga, et dont l’ou- 
vrage décrit la carri¢re avec un luxe de détails extra-ordinaire. L’idéalisme n’y 
est point encore trés apparent, sinon que le Sastra cite dans son entier le Samdhi- 
nirmocana-sitra. Le Yogacara-bhiimi-sastra était traditionnellement attribué a 
Asanga, mais on incline maintenant 4 penser qu’il s’agit d’une compilation de 
V’école Yogacara a ses débuts; les parties les plus anciennes pourraient étre con- 
temporaines du Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra, ou méme légérement antérieures, et 
donc dater de la fin du II° ou le début du III° siecle; les plus récentes ne sont pas 
postérieures au IV* siécle. 

Au Yogdacara-bhimi-sastra, ceuvre collective, succédent des ouvrages indi- 
vidualisés, auxquels on peut attribuer un auteur. La premiére cuvre 
philosophique individuelle a tendance idéaliste est celle de Saramati, figure 
longtemps indécise, mais que des travaux surtout japonais ont contribué a 
fixer d’une maniére plus précise*. Il parait avoir «fleuri» vers le milieu du III 
siécle. Son ouvrage principal porte le titre de Ratnagotra-vibhdga-mahayana- 
uttara-tantra «La doctrine supérieure*® du Grand Véhicule, qui est la discrimina- 
tion des précieuses familles spirituelles». C’est en fait un titre double: 
Uttara-tantra fut d’abord le plus généralement adopté par |’érudition moderne; 
mais c’est plut6t un sous-titre, 4 valeur plus ou moins générique, et on lui 
préfére maintenant Ratna-gotra-vibhdga, qui est véritablement le titre propre de 
l’ouvrage en question’. Comme la plupart des traités philosophiques indiens, il 
se présente sous la forme de vers didactiques (karika) constituant 1’ «ouvrage 
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fondamental» (mula, littéralement la «racine») et accompagnés d’une exégése 
(vyakhya)**. 

Dans la tradition bouddhique, le titre générique de Tantra désigne le plus 
souvent une catégorie de textes bien déterminée, qui décrivent principalement 
des rites magiques, et qui font autorité dans la derni¢re venue des formes du 
bouddhisme, qui a des antécédents anciens, mais se manifeste et se développe 
surtout 4 parti du VII‘ siécle, et qui porte justement, entre autres noms, celui de 
«bouddhisme tantrique». L’ Uttara-tantra ou Ratna-gotra-vibhaga de Saramati 
n’a rien a voir avec cette tradition. Il se rapproche davantage de |’idéalisme du 
Samdhi-nirmocana-siitra, d’ Asanga, de Vasubandhu et de Hiuan-tsang; mais il 
représente en fait une école indépendante”. Saramati professe un monisme teinté 
d’idéalisme, o la pensée immaculée et lumineuse (amalam prabhdsvaram 
cittam) apparait comme une entité supréme, affectée d’un caractere positif 
accentué, qui la rapproche de |’4me universelle du Vedanta; nous sommes loin, 
ici, du quasi-nihilisme des Prajfid-paramita® et du Madhyamika, bien qu’on ait 
parfois rattaché le Ratna-gotra-vibhadga a cette derniére école*'. On retrouve 
chez Saramati la doctrine des passions adventices qui affectent la pensée; et |’un 
au moins des synonymes par lesquels il désigne la nature véritable des choses 
sera repris et conservé par l’idéalisme classique, bien qu’il n’ait pas véritable- 
ment un import idéaliste; il se trouve d’ailleurs déja, et en belle position, dans le 
Samdhi-nirmocana-sitra; il s’agit du terme tathatd, «nature de ce qui est ainsi», 
«siccéité», «ainsité». 

Mais la principale doctrine du Ratna-gotra-vibhaga, celle qui lui appartient 
en propre, est la théorie du tathagata-garbha «embryon de Tathagata», selon 
laquelle la nature de Buddha est présente a |’état virtuel chez tous les étres 
animés: tout étre porte en lui la possibilité, qui s’actualisera t6t ou tard, de par- 
venir a |’Eveil (bodhi). Saramati a exercé une influence notable sur 1’école idéal- 
iste a ses débuts, notamment sur Maitreya, mais plutét par Vidée de la 
luminosité de la pensée que par la doctrine de |’Embryon de Tathagata, qui 
parait avoir connu en Inde, pendant plusieurs siécles, une sorte d’éclipse”, et 
qui, au demeurant, n’est pas plus idéaliste, en elle-méme, que la notion de 
tathata. 

La tradition indo-tibétaine a attribué le Ratna-gotra-vibhaga 4 Maitreya pour 
la karika, 4 Asanga pour la vyakhya®, alors que la tradition sino-japonaise con- 
servait ]’attribution 4 Saramati. Les érudits occidentaux ont d’abord suivi les 
Tibétains, tout en s’étonnant aprés eux“ d’une ceuvre qui tranchait aussi nette- 
ment sur le reste de |’ ceuvre d’Asanga, si variée que parit d’ailleurs celle-ci. Ce 
n’est que peu a peu, sous |’influence, notamment, de |’érudition japonaise, qu’ ils 
ont rendu justice 4 Saramati; la question se compliquait du fait que, d’une part, la 
plupart des exégétes modernes voulaient distinguer deux Saramati, et que, d’ autre 
part, les noms de Saramati et de Sthiramati peuvent se traduire de maniére trés 
proche en chinois — d’ou des confusions entre le ou les Saramati et le philosophe 
Sthiramati, beaucoup plus tardif, chef de l’école idéaliste de Valabhi**. Actuelle- 
ment, la controverse est en train de s’apaiser: le double Saramati a encore ses 
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partisans, mais la confusion avec Sthiramati est définitivement dissipée**; et per- 
sonne ne songe plus a attribuer le Ratna-gotra-vibhaga a Asanga. 

M. Frauwaliner®’ rattache a |’école de Saramati une ceuvre difficile a classer, 
mais célébre, qui a eu une influence énorme sur le bouddhisme d’Extréme- 
Orient. II s’agit d’un bref traité conservé en chinois seulement, mais dont le titre 
chinois se préte a une «restitution» sanscrite: le Mahayana-sraddhotpada-sastra, 
en chinois Ta tch’ eng k’i sin louen. Le Canon chinois l’attribue 4 un ASvaghosa. 
Or, ce nom est celui d’un célébre poéte bouddhiste du I* ou du II‘ siécle de notre 
ére. De Ia a lui attribuer le Sraddhotpdda et a voir dans celui-ci la production 
d’un Mahayana encore a |’état d’enfance, aux théses multiples et prenant des 
directions variées, le pas fut franchi. Mais, trés tot, les catalogues du Canon 
chinois classent le Sraddhotpada parmi les ceuvres douteuses; et le caractére de 
la synthése qu’on y trouvait, a la fois habile et vigoureuse, donnait a penser qu’il 
ne s’agissait pas !a d’un ouvrage primitif. On admet a peu pres unanimement, a 
V’heure actuelle, qu’il s’agit d’un apocryphe chinois, composé peut-étre vers le 
milieu du VI° siécle, et qui présente une synthése ingénieuse et méme géniale 
des principales theses mahayanistes qui étaient parvenues en Chine a cette 
époque, et parmi lesquelles des théories idéalistes telles que celles de la connais- 
sance-réceptacle (alaya-vijnana), de la siccéité (tathata), des imprégnations 
(vasan@), jouent naturellement un réle considérable*. 

C’est aussi une synthése, mais celle-la authentiquement indienne, et vérita- 
blement au principe du Vijfianavada classique, que présente Maitreya ou 
Maitreya-natha dans le Mahdyana-sutralamkara, «Omement des sutra du Grand 
Véhicule». Ce texte, écrit en vers didactiques (karika), estaccompagné d’un 
commentaire (bhasya) en prose di 4 Vasubandhu”. 

La personne et |’ ceuvre de Maitreya-natha soulévent des problémes his- 
toriques compliqués, en relation d’ailleurs avec celles d’Asanga qui sera aprés 
lui le maitre le plus marquant du Vijfianavada a ses débuts. II] sera plus 
commode de les traiter en parlant d’Asanga. Pour I’instant, on se bornera a 
relever quelques données relatives au titre du Mahdydna-siitralamkara, qui 
passe a bon droit pour |’ ceuvre maitresse de Maitreyanatha. II existe un texte 
intitulé Sutralamkara «Ornement des siitra», attribué a Asvaghosa, comme le 
Mahdayana-sraddhotpada dont il a été question plus haut, et beaucoup d’autres 
ouvrages; il y a tout un cycle d’Asvaghosa, qu’a étudié notamment Sylvain 
Lévie®. Ce texte fut traduit en francais sur sa version chinoise, vers le début de ce 
siécle, par un orientaliste suisse, le Lucernois Edouard Huber, membre de 
l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, qui, aprés un brillant début de carriére, 
mourut des fiévres dans la jungle indochinoise, en 1914 a l’Age de 35 ans*'. 
L’«Ornement des siitra», qui pose aussi des problémes d’histoire littéraire qui 
sortent de notre propos, n’est nullement un ouvrage philosophique, mais un 
recueil de contes édifiants. Il est facile de confondre le Sitralamkara 
d’ Asvaghosa et le Mahayana-sutralamkara de Maitreyanatha, d’autant plus que, 
par une habitude paresseuse mais consacrée, ce dernier est trés souvent désigné, 
par abréviation, sous le titre de Sutralamkara. 
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Le terme alamkara «ornement» est un terme important dans l’histoire lit- 
téraire de |’Inde. Dans la littérature sanscrite classique, il désigne en gros les 
figures poétiques et les figures de style en général, et la discipline qui s’en 
occupe, soit 4 peu prés la rhétorique. Comme il arrive assez souvent, la tradition 
bouddhique 1’a employé dans des sens plus ou moins détournés. Dans le titre du 
Satralamkara d’ Asvaghosa, sa signification reste assez proche de celle qu’il a 
dans la tradition littéraire classique: il s’agit d’une sorte de paraphrase des sutra, 
rédigée en un style plus littéraire, ce qui n’est pas difficile. En ce qui concerne le 
Mahayana-sitralamkara de Maitreya-natha, alamkara désigne un ouvrage ver- 
sifié ot |’auteur cherche a compléter et 4 systématiser des données qu’il trouve 
dans certains textes qui font autorité et qu’il utilise, en général assez librement, 
comme base de son propre travail>*. C’est ainsi que le Mahayana-suitralamkara 
se rattache a un des plus importants chapitres du Yogdacara-bhumi-sastra, la 
Bodhisattva-bhami™, tandis qu’un au-tre ouvrage de Maitreya-natha, 1’Ad- 
hisamayaélamkara «Ornement de la pleine compréhension», cherche a systéma- 
tiser, non sans artifice, la Paricavimsati-sahasrika Prajfia-paramita «Perfection 
de la sagesse en 25 000 stances». 

Dans le Mahayana-sutralamkara, V idéalisme apparait déja en pleine lumieére: 
on y trouve toutes les catégories qui figureront plus tard dans le Vijfianavada 
classique, et l’on pourrait certes fonder sur ce texte un exposé du Vijfianavada. 
Je lui ai préféré toutefois la Trimsika Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi de Vasubandhu et 
son commentaire par Hiuan-tsang, pour diverses raisons: La composition de 
l’ouvrage de Hiuan-tsang est plus claire que celle de l’ouvrage de Maitreya- 
natha, et sa traduction par Louis de La Vallée Poussin plus facile 4 utiliser que 
celle du Mahaydana-sitralamkara par Sylvain Lévi. Et surtout, Maitreya-natha 
subit encore toutes sortes d’influences dont Vasubandhu, et plus encore Hiuan- 
tsang, sont dégagés. Chez Maitreya |’idéalisme est encore 4 demi immergé dans 
les doctrines de vacuité 4 la maniére de Nagarjuna, et en méme temps dans le 
monisme a la maniére de Saramati>**. Enfin, reflétant cette complexité, la termi- 
nologie de Maitreya n’a pas la cohérence de celle de Vasubandhu ou de Hiuan- 
tsang. Comme pour Saramati, |’étre supréme est aussi pour Maitreya-natha 
«pensée lumineuse»; c’est un absolu positif, qu’il appelle tathata*’, et aussi 
dharma-dhatu*’, terme d’interprétation difficile, qui peut se rendre aussi bien par 
«domaine de la Loi» que par «fondement des phénoménes», et qui vient des plus 
anciennes couches des Mahdydna-siitra®. Les passions qui affectent la pensée 
ou la tathatd sont adventices; la pensée est naturellement pure®. L’absolu est 
encore «nature-de-Buddha», «bouddhéité» (buddhatva, buddhata)°', et, sous cet 
aspect, il prend des allures d’4me universelle, qui pénétre et informe le monde 
de son efficacité, et qui annonce déja |’4me universelle, \’atman, du Vedanta. 

Les deux autres principaux ouvrages attribués 4 Maitreya-natha sont |’Ab- 
hisamayélamkara «Ornement de la pleine compréhension»®”, déja mentionné, et 
le Madhydnta-vibhaga «Discrimination du moyen et des extrémes»®. Le 
premier ne nous retiendra guére; on y chercherait en vain de ]’idéalisme™. Le 
second contient une interprétation idéaliste de la doctrine de la voie moyenne, 
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commune a tout le bouddhisme, mais dont le Madhyamika s’était fait le héraut, 
et de la doctrine de la vacuité, elle aussi essentielle au Madhyamika. On peut 
donc voir dans le Madhyanta-vibhaga une tentative d’interpréter la doctrine 
Madhyamika dans les termes de la doctrine Vijfianavada; interprétation que son 
excessive subtilité rend difficile 4 saisir et a suivre. 

Nous arrivons maintenant au personnage qu’on a longtemps considéré 
comme le véritable fondateur de l’idéalisme bouddhique: Asanga. Ce maitre 
illustre a eu la mauvaise fortune de se voir battu en bréche, dans son ceuvre et 
dans son réle, et non sans de bons arguments. Parmiles nombreux ouvrages 
qu’on lui attribue, plusieurs lui ont été contestés. Tout d’abord, comme nous 
Vavons vu, le Yogdcdra-bhiimi-sastra, que M. Frauwallner et son école tiennent 
pour une ceuvre collective, 4 cause de ses dimensions énormes, alors que M. 
Wayman maintient l’attribution 4 Asanga®. 

La tradition tibétaine attribuait 4 Asanga en propre un certain nombre 
d’ceuvres, dont les deux principales sont |’ Abhidharma-samuccaya «Sommaire 
de la scolastique»®, et le Mahdyana-samgraha «Somme du Grand Véhicule»*’; 
et a Asanga inspiré par le Bodhisattva Maitreya cinq ouvrages: le Mahdyana- 
sutralamkara, le Madhyanta-vibhaga, le Dharma-dharmata-vibhaga, \ Uttara- 
tantra,  Abhisamayalamkara®, plus le Yogda-cdra-bhimi-sastra en sixiéme. 
Maitreya, l’«Amical», est un des plus célébres parmi les personnages surna- 
turels, Buddha et Bodhisattva, que révére le Mahayana. II sera le Buddha de la 
prochaine période cosmique, celle qui suivra la nétre, dont le plus récent Buddha 
a été Gautama Sakyamuni. Pendant la période présente, Maitreya est Bod- 
hisattva, «Etre 4 Eveil», nom sous lequel on désigne les futurs Buddha; comme 
tous les Bodhisattva dans leur derniére existence avant de devenir Buddha, il 
réside au quatriéme des quelque vingt-deux cieux que compte le bouddhisme (le 
compte varie suivant les écoles), et, de la, veille sur les créatures. La légende® 
racontait qu’Asanga, aprés l’avoir longuement imploré de lui accorder des 
lumiéres, avait été enfin exaucé; Maitreya l’emmena au quatriéme ciel et lui 
récita le Yogacara-bhimi-sastra, puis les cinq traités énumérés ci-dessus, que la 
tradition tibétaine appelle, pour cette raison, les «cing doctrines de Maitreya»””. 

On a tente de cette légende une interprétation historique, et voulu faire de 
Maitreya un personnage historique, qui aurait été un docteur mahay4niste, 
maitre d’Asanga. Le nom complet de ce personnage aurait été Maitreya-natha 
«celui qui a Maitreya pour protecteur», abrégé couramment en Maitreya, d’ou 
confusion avec le Bodhisattva du méme nom, intervenue de bonne heure 
puisque la légende d’ Asanga inspiré par Maitreya a cours dés le VI‘ siécle. I n’y 
a en principe rien d’invraisemblable a cette thése: Maitreya-natha et méme 
Maitreya peut trés bien étre un nom d’homme; inversement, on trouve accolée 
au nom du Bodhisattva Maitreya l’épithéte de ndtha «protecteur»; le composé 
Maitreya-natha signifie alors, bien entendu, «Maitreya le protecteur». M. 
Frauwallner’!, un des principaux tenants de la thése du Maitreya historique, 
reléve a juste titre une considérable différence de ton et méme de doctrine entre 
les ceuvres «maitreyennes», principalement le Mahdyana-siitralamkara, auquel 
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on peut ajouter le Madhyanta-vibhaga, et les euvres proprement «asangiennes», 
Mahdydana-samgraha et aussi Abhidharma-samuccaya. \\ observe que les pre- 
miéres comportent une métaphysique et ce qu’il appelle une «scolastique de la 
délivrance», c’est-a-dire une énumération trés détaillée de toutes les modalités et 
de toutes les étapes du chemin de la libération, mais que la métaphysique reste 
peu élaborée et n’intégre nullement les doctrines trés articulées du bouddhisme 
ancien sur la physique, la psychologie, la cosmologie, |’acte, la causalité, etc., 
alors que c’est précisément leur développement considérable sur tous ces points 
qui caractérise le Mahayana-samgraha et \’Abhidharma-samuccaya, et qui 
d’ailleurs en fait des ceuvres d’accés difficile”. Pour M. Frauwallner, 4 un 
Maitreya métaphysicien et tout occupé d’une sotériologie transcendante, s’op- 
poserait un Asanga dont |’apport majeur a été d’introduire dans les doctrines 
idéalistes, jus-qu’alors peu élaborées, non pas seulement une scolastique de la 
délivrance, mais la scolastique de l’ancien bouddhisme dans son ensemble, 
moyennant les aménagements jugés nécessaires, et qui furent considérables, a 
tout le moins dans la terminologie; tache a laquelle Asanga était d’autant mieux 
préparé que, selon une tradition qu’il n’y a pas lieu de mettre en doute, et qui lui 
est d’ailleurs commune avec d’autres maitres du Mahayana, il appartint d’abord 
a une école du Petit Véhicule et passa par la suite au Grand. Quant aux autres 
ouvrages attribués 4 Maitreya, le Dharma-dharmata-vibhaga et son commen- 
taire par Vasubandhu ont fait l’objet de plusieurs travaux japonais, mais sont 
encore mal connus en Occident”. L’Abhisamayalamkara se place trés a part: 
scolastique, il l’est au supréme degré, mais il s’agit uniquement d’une scolas- 
tique de la délivrance. L’ Uttara-tantra, de méme que le Yogacara-bhumi-sastra, 
sont de toute maniére hors de cause, puisque ni |’attribution 4 Asanga, ni l’attri- 
bution a Maitreya ne sont plus retenues, sauf exceptions. 

La controverse autour de Maitreya-natha n’est pas éteinte. M. Demieéville est 
parti en guerre avec énergie contre la thése historiciste. M. Schmithausen rap- 
pelle briévement |’essentiel de la querelle et annonce son intention d’y revenir a 
une autre occasion, cependant que M. Frauwallner confirme sa position dans la 
derniére édition de sa Philosophie des Buddhismus. M. Ruegg expose le prob- 
léme dans toute sa complexité; il conclut qu’«en somme, le Maitreya des Cinq 
Enseignements ne fut vraisemblablement pas le maitre humain d’Asanga», mais 
qu’il faudrait peut-étre distinguer, dans ]’ceuvre d’Asanga, les textes dont il est 
véritablement I’auteur, tels que le Mahaydna-samgraha ou ’ Abhidharmasamuc- 
caya, et ceux ou il ne serait guére plus que le compilateur de matériaux plus 
anciens, rapportés 4 une tradition qui se réclamait du Bodhisattva Maitreya. 
Cette solution a l’avantage de rendre compte ingénieusement de la diversité 
vraiment exceptionnelle des ouvrages attribués 4 Asanga”*. 

Le plus illustre docteur du Vijfianavada avec Asanga, son frére cadet 
Vasubandhu, pose également un probléme historique épineux. La tradition 
admettait que ce personnage, aprés avoir appartenu pendant presque toute sa vie 
au Petit Véhicule et avoir déployé pour sa défense et illustration une activité 
considérable, composant notamment une somme intitulée Abhidharma-kosa 
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«Trésor de la scolastique»’* qui présente une brillante synthése critique des doc- 
trines du bouddhisme ancien principalement dans ses écoles du nord et du nord- 
ouest de I’Inde, s’était finalement converti au Mahayana, sous |’influence de son 
frére Asanga, a l’age de quatre-vingts ans, et, malgré cet 4ge avancé, avait 
encore écrit plusieurs ouvrages d’inspiration mahayaniste et idéaliste. Mais la 
critique occidentale et japonaise ne tarda pas a relever dans cette tradition des 
incohérences difficiles a réduire. M. Frauwallner a repris le probléme sur nou- 
veaux frais il y a une vingtaine d’années”; il conclut 4 l’existence de deux 
Vasubandhu, qui tous deux se convertirent du Hinayana au Mahayana, le 
premier vers le milieu de sa vie, le second dans sa vieillesse. On n’a pas manqué 
de trouver cette similitude surprenante”; mais, répond M. Frauwallner, d’une 
maniére a4 la fois plausible et ingénieuse, le fait n’est nullement improbable, a 
une époque ou les écoles du Hinayana déclinaient en face d’un Mahayana en 
plein essor; et méme, on y peut voir une raison supplémentaire a la confusion 
des deux Vasubandhu”. 

Le premier d’entre eux, que M. Frauwallner appelle Vasubandhu I’ ancien, est 
le frére d’Asanga; l’autre, Vasubandhu le jeune, vécut un siécle plus tard”. 
Quant aux ceuvres, |’attribution n’en est pas toujours aisée. L’ Abhidharma-kosa 
est en tout cas de Vasubandhu le jeune, de méme que trois ouvrages de logique 
aux titres trés proches les uns des autres (Vada-vidhana «Etablissement de la 
dialectique», Vada-vidhi «Régles de la dialectique», Vada-sara «L’essentiel de 
la dialectique»), ot auteur systématise la dialectique bouddhique tout comme il 
avait fait la dogmatique dans le Kosa*’. Certains commentaires sur des 
Mahayana-siitra, et surtout sur les ceuvres d’ Asanga (ou de Maitreya) reviennent 
assez naturellement 4 Vasubandhu l’ancien*!. Mais, pour d’autres traités 
mahayanistes, |’ attribution s’est avérée plus délicate. C’est le cas notamment de 
deux ouvrages capitaux pour l’école idéaliste, la Vimsatikad Vijnapti-matrata- 
siddhi «Démonstration, en vingt strophes didactiques, du fait que la nature des 
choses est une activité qui fait connaitre, sans plus»; ce titre sera élucidé plus 
loin; et la Trimsika Vijriapti-matrata-siddhi, méme «démonstration», mais en 
trente strophes: aprés avoir longtemps suspendu son jugement, M. Frauwallner 
incline maintenant en faveur de Vasubandhu le jeune®. 

La Vimsatikd est une sorte d’ introduction au systéme, plutét critique que con- 
structive. La karika est accompagnée d’un commentaire (vrtti) di également a 
Vasubandhu. Avant d’exposer en détail sa propre doctrine de l’idéalisme absolu, 
auteur s’attache 4 réfuter les objections de principe qu’on peut lui présenter a 
Pintérieur du bouddhisme lui-méme, en particulier sur le rdle de l’object dans la 
connaissance; puis il s’attaque a la théorie atomique, professée par l’un des sys- 
temes (darsana) brahmaniques, le Vaisesika, et adoptée par une des plus impor- 
tantes écoles du bouddhisme ancien, celle des Sarvastivadin «réalistes 
intégraux»*’. Sa critique est restée classique pendant des siécles; elle est fondée, 
pour l’essentiel, sur l’antinomie entre l’insécabilité des atomes et leur possibilité 
de se grouper pour former des conglomérats et finalement les objects du monde 
sensible™, 
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Quant a la Trimsika, c’est véritablement l’expose du systéme; c’est elle qui 
constitue le fondement du Vijianavada classique, et qui sera l’une des bases de 
’apercu doctrinal qui va suivre. 

L’ceuvre de Vasubandhu le jeune ferme la série des grands traités originaux 
du Vijiianavada. Elle sera suivie d’une littérature de commentaires, dont certains 
sont de grande valeur et méme géniaux. Une seule école ouvre des voies nou- 
velles: l’école des logiciens, fondée par Dignaga au VI‘ siécle. Elle se rattache a 
Vidéalisme®; mais les travaux de Dignaga et de son principal successeur Dhar- 
makirti® sont des ceuvres originales et donnent a |’école une individualité assez 
marquée pour qu’on puisse la traiter pratiquement en école indépendante, qui a 
suivi ses destinées propres et dont l’étude sortirait du cadre du présent expose. 

Quant a l’idéalisme proprement dit, il connait, parallélement a l’école des 
logiciens, une brillante floraison; il se scinde en deux écoles principales, qui 
présentent des différences sensibles sur divers points, notamment sur la nature 
de la connaissance en tant que réalité absolue. L’une est l’école de Valabhi 
(actuellement Vala, dans la péninsule de Kathiavar, au nord-ouest de Bombay); 
elle a pour principal représentant Sthiramati, dont les deux ouvrages les plus 
notables, le sous-commentaire (tika) du Madhyanta-vibhaga, et le commentaire 
(bhasya) de \a Trimsika, conservés \’un et l'autre en sanscrit, ont été mentionnés 
plus haut*’. L’autre école, celle de Nalanda, eut une destinée brillante et devint 
le plus important centre d’études bouddhiques dans les derniers siécles du boud- 
dhisme indien. Nalanda se trouve dans la basse vallée du Gange, au sud-est de 
Patna, non loin de Rajagrha (actuellement Rajgir), l’ancienne capitale du 
royaume de Magadha, qui correspond 4 la moitié sud de I’actuel Etat de Bihar et 
qui fut toujours la terre d’élection du bouddhisme®. Depuis l’indépendance, le 
gouvernement indien a installé 4 Nalanda une université nouvelle vouée partic- 
uliérement aux études bouddhiques. — Dharmapala est le représentant le plus 
illustre de l’école de Nalanda; il semble avoir été un penseur égal 4 Sthiramati, 
sinon supérieur, mais il mourut trés jeune*’, et son ceuvre s’est mal conservée; 
aucun des quelques ouvrages qui subsistent ne nous est parvenu dans I original 
sanscrit”’, — Pour Sthiramati, seule subsiste en réalité absolue la tathatd «sic- 
céité»; pour Dharmapala, la connaissance subsiste sous toutes ses formes, 
moyennant une transmutation radicale’'. Sthiramati reste tributaire, 4 quelque 
degré, des doctrines de la pensée naturellement pure et lumineuse, qui, sur le 
plan du relatif, est souillée par les passions adventices, mais retrouve son 
intégrité en réalité absolue. Dharmapala et aprés lui Hiuan-tsang ne retiennent 
pas cette doctrine: d’une part elle est trop dualiste; de l’autre elle pose un absolu. 
Le processus de la souillure et de la purification sera plutét décrit comme 
inhérent a la pensée ou a Ia connaissance. 

C’est sur un ouvrage chinois que se clot la grande époque de l’idéalisme 
bouddhique indien: le Tch’eng wei che louen de Hiuan-tsang”. Les trois pre- 
miers caractéres de ce titre traduisent exactement le sanscrit Vijfapti-matrata- 
siddhi, et c’est en fait sous le titre sanscrit de Vijfiapti-matrata-siddhi que La 
Vallée Poussin a publié sa traduction de |’ouvrage de Hiuan-tsang. Mais le texte 
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de cet ouvrage ne repose nullement sur un original sanscrit; il est écrit directe- 
ment en chinois par un Chinois; si l’auteur se donne pour un simple traducteur, 
et attribue la paternité de l’ouvrage 4 Dharmapala et aux autres philosophes 
indiens dont il s’est inspiré”, c’est par une modestie d’autant plus méritoire 
qu’en fait Hiuan-tsang (602-664) a été le plus savant et le plus illustre de tous 
les bouddhistes chinois, célébre par son long et périlleux pélerinage in Inde et 
par les nombreuses traductions de textes sanscrits qu’il a publiées en plus de son 
ceuvre originale. Sa Vijnapti-matrata-siddhi (car nous reprendrons, malgré 
l’équivoque qu’elle comporte, la désignation adoptée par La Vallée Poussin et 
maintenant consacrée par l’usage) est un commentaire de la Trimsika de 
Vasubandhu, qui portait aussi, comme nous l’avons vu, le titre de Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi, de méme que la VimSatika; finalement, il s’agit 1a d’une sorte de 
titre générique; nous y reviendrons par la suite. Hiuan-tsang a compose son 
ouvrage d’une maniére assez curieuse. II le rédigea dans les derni¢res années de 
sa vie, apres son retour en Chine, sur la base des textes qu’il avait rapportés, 
mais plus encore des notes qu’il avait prises, et qui couvraient tout l’éventail des 
écoles et des tendances du Vijfianavada telles qu’il avait pu les observer pendant 
son séjour en Inde. Au sujet des divers problémes que traite la Trimsika, Hiuan- 
tsang cite les opinions d’une dizaine de maitres qui tous l’avaient commentée. II 
ne les cite pas tous 4 chaque question, bien entendu; en fait, les opinions qui 
dominent sont celles de Sthiramati, ou plus exactement de l’école de Valabhi 
d’une part, et celles de Dharmapala et de l’école de Nalanda de |’autre; et Hiuan- 
tsang adopte toujours, en dernier ressort, la doctrine de Nalanda, moyennant, au 
besoin, des aménagements minimes. Sa Vijnapti-matrata-siddhi offre donc au 
premier abord l’aspect d’un chaos d’opinions divergentes et souvent méme con- 
tradictoires, et présente ainsi un tableau assez suggestif de ce qu’a pu étre le 
Vijfianavada de la grande époque, avec le foisonnement de ses écoles et leur 
bouillonnement intellectuel; mais, 4 une lecture plus attentive, il s’en dégage une 
doctrine suffisamment cohérente. Cet ouvrage, qui marque en somme le point 
final des développements du Vijfianavada indien, se place d’autre part au 
principe d’une immense littérature en chinois et en japonais; le bouddhisme 
idéaliste en Extréme-Orient finit toujours par renvoyer au Tch’eng wei che 
louen, et cela d’autant plus que les enseignements qu’aurait pu apporter un 
éminent prédécesseur de Hiuan-tsang, le moine indien Paramartha (500-569), 
originaire de I’Inde de 1’ouest, tributaire, semble-t-il, de l’école de Valabhi, 
arrive en 546 en Chine, ot il demeura jusqu’a sa mort, furent d’abord contrecar- 
rés par les circonstances adverses et les troubles graves qui agitérent la Chine du 
sud a l’époque ou il s’y établit, et ensuite systématiquement supprimés par 
Hiuan-tsang et son école comme étant périmés”. 


3. Apercu doctrinal 


Aprés avoir ainsi donné du devenir historique du Vijfianavada une indispensable 
esquisse, je vais maintenant exposer les points essentiels de la doctrine. Je me 
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fonderai pour cela sur un passage du Samdhi-nirmocana-sittra qui m’a paru 
résumer d’une maniére frappante les principaux éléments du systéme en ce qu’il 
a précisément d’idéaliste (car il comporte nombre de théses, certaines fort 
importantes, qui n’ont rien de particuliérement idéaliste au sens que j’ai defini 
au début du présent exposé”). J’analyseraice passage du Samdhi-nirmocana- 
sutra et en développerai le contenu selon les lignes de la Trimsika de 
Vasubandhu et de son commentaire par Hiuan-tsang. Entre le sutra d’une part et 
les traités de ces deux auteurs de |’autre, il y aura parfois des divergences que je 
signalerai au passage. 

Je citerai tout d’abord le Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra, en suivant la version de 
M. Lamotte, avec de menus aménagements. Cet échantillon donnera un apercu 
du style des sitra, chargé de répétitions, lent et patient, se développant pareil 
aux méandres d’un fleuve. Encore, je le répete, le Samdhi-nirmocana est un 
«bon» siitra; dans beaucoup d’autres, ces caractéres de style s’exagérent au 
point d’en étre difficilement supportables. 

Voici donc le passage en question”®: 

«Alors le Bodhisattva Visalamati interrogea le Bienheureux: «Le Bien- 
heureux a parlé de Bodhisattva versés dans les secrets de la pensée, de l’esprit et 
des connaissances. Que faut-il pour qu’ils soient des Bodhisattva versés dans les 
secrets de la pensée, de l’esprit et des connaissances?» Et voici |’essentiel de la 
réponse du Buddha: «Dans cette transmigration, ..., d’emblée, la pensée munie 
de tous les germes s’approprie deux choses: les organes matériels avec le corps, 
et les imprégnations ... En s’appuyant sur cette double appropriation, la pensée 
mirit, grandit, prend de l’ampleur et du développement... 

»Cette connaissance est aussi appelée «Connaissance appropriatrice», car 
c’est par elle que ce corps est saisi et approprié. Elle est aussi appelée «Connais- 
sance-réceptacle», parce qu’elle se joint et s’unit 4 ce corps dans une commune 
sécurité et dans un risque commun. Elle est aussi appelée «Pensée» (citta), car 
elle est entassée (d-cita) et accumulée (upa-cita) par la forme, le son, l’odeur, la 
saveur et le tangible. 

»Ayant la connaissance appropriatrice pour base et point d’appui, naissent les 
six groupes de connaissance: connaissance de |’ail, de l’oreille, du nez, de la 
langue, du corps, et connaissance mentale .. .» 

Suivent deux comparaisons importantes: «On peut comparer ceci 4 un grand 
courant d’eau. Si la condition pour la production d’une seule vague s’y présente, 
aussit6t une seule vague se produit. Si la condition pour la production de deux 
ou de plusieurs vagues s’y présente, aussit6t plusieurs vagues se produisent. 
Cependant l’eau du fleuve ne souffre dans son courant ni interruption ni épuise- 
ment. — On peut encore comparer ceci a la surface polie d’un miroir. Si la con- 
dition pour la production d’une seule image s’y présente, aussit6t une seule 
image se produit. Si la condition pour la production de deux ou de plusieurs 
images s’y présente, aussit6t plusieurs images se produisent. Cependant, la 
surface du miroir ne se transforme pas en image et ne souffre aucun dommage. — 
De méme ici, la connaissance appropriatrice joue le réle du cours d’eau et du 
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miroir. Si, avec elle pour base et point d’appui, la condition pour la production 
d’une seule connaissance visuelle se présente, aussit6t une seule connaissance 
visuelle se produit. Si la condition pour la production de méme cinq groupes de 
connaissances s’y présente, aussitét les cinq groupes de connaissances se pro- 
duisent.» 

Ce chapitre du Samdhi-nirmocana-sitra se termine par une de ces stances qui 
souvent concluent un exposé ou sont prononcées dans un état d’exaltation: 
«Alors, en cette occasion, le Bienheureux dit ces stances: La connaissance 
appropriatrice, profonde et subtile, comme un courant violent, procéde avec tous 
les germes. Craignant qu’ils n’imaginent qu’elle est une ame, je ne l’ai pas 
révélée aux esprits enfantins.» 

Le Samdhi-nirmocana-sitra pose done une «pensée munie de tous les 
germes» (sarva-bijaka-citta), qu'il appelle aussi «connaissance appropriatrice» 
(adana-vijhdna)*’ ou «connaissance-réceptacle» (dlaya-vijndna)*, toutes ces 
expressions sont synonymes. Cette «connaissanceréceptacle» est a la base de 
toute activité cognitive, et méme de toute l’existence phénoménale, de toute la 
«transmigration», comme disent les penseurs indiens. I] nous faut maintenant 
examiner ce qu’elle est, et comment elle fonctionne: car, comme toujours dans 
le bouddhisme, cette donnée du réel, la connaissance, est essentiellement 
dynamique, elle ressemble a un fleuve; elle est méme créatrice, a tout le moins 
sur le plan du phénoméne. 

Pour définir et décrire la «connaissance-réceptacle», le mieux est encore de 
gloser les termes mémes du Samdhi-nirmocana-sitra, qui nous font pénétrer 
d’emblée au coeur de la terminologie technique du bouddhisme. Le Bodhisattva 
Visalamati demande qu’on lui explique «les secrets de la pensée, de l’esprit et 
des connaissances». Ces trois vocables, pensée, esprit, connaissance, traduisent 
respectivement les termes sanscrits citta, manas et vijfana, réputés synonymes 
ou mieux équivalents dés les couches anciennes de la littérature bouddhique, 
comme nous |’avons déja vu plus haut”; équivalence reconnue aussi bien par le 
Grand Véhicule que par le Petit. Ils désignent le méme objet, mais vu sous des 
aspects différents; ils nesont donc pasabsolument interchangeables, etl’ écolei- 
déaliste, notamment, s’efforcera d’établir des nuances d’emploi et d’usage. 

Tout d’abord, la «pensée», citta. Ce terme désigne le contenu intellectuel de 
la vie psychologique, pris en général. Mais, dans la psychologie bouddhique, !e 
citta n’ existe jamais isolément; il est toujours accompagné d’autres données psy- 
chologiques, de nature soit intellectuelle aussi, soit volitive, soit affective, qui se 
groupent autour de lui comme d’un noyau et lui sont étroitement associées, et le 
citta n’est pas sans évoquer la «chose qui pense» définie par Descartes dans les 
Meéditations métaphysiques’”; mais, bien entendu, la «chose qui pense», dans le 
bouddhisme, est en son essence strictement impersonnelle; et le doute n’y 
occupe pas la place éminente que lui assigne Descartes. 

Si le citta est le noyau de toute la vie psychologique, le manas, «esprit», 
est en fait un «organe mental». I] correspond au «sens commun» aristo- 
télicien (yolvN aiobnort) et scolastique (sensorium commune). Il a, dans la 
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psychologie indienne en général, deux fonctions: appréhender directement celles 
des données de |’éxpérience qui sont de nature psychologique, et faire la synthés 
des données physiques et psychologiques, organiser les sensations en perceptions. 

«Connaissance», enfin, traduit vijfidna, terme dont la signification n’est pas 
facile 4 cerner. On peut dire qu’il désigne en général toute activité de «cogni- 
tion» ou d’intellection, en tant qu’elle est différenciatrice ou discriminatrice. 
Cette interprétation ressort de la formation méme du terme vijndna, ou la racine 
jnda-«connaitre» est associée au préfixe vi-qui exprime précisément la s€paration, 
la dispersion, et notamment les séparations et discriminations opérées par |’e- 
sprit. Il n’y a pas contradiction avec manas, parce que la perception organisée 
par ce dernier, si d’une part elle est synthése (et sous cet aspect elle s’appelle 
samjnda, terme quasimentantithétique de vijfdna, avec le préfixe sam- qui 
indique le rassemblement, la concentration), est d’autre part discrimination: dis- 
crimination des objets entre eux, discrimination des objets en face du sujet; et 
c’est surtout cet aspect discriminateur qui a été mis en relief par les theories 
indiennes de la perception. Plus le vijridna s’épure, plus son coefficient discrimi- 
nateur se réduit; nous verrons ce qu’il advient au terme. 

On trouve assez souvent vijfana traduit par «conscience», et il est vrai que le 
vijiana comporte le plus souvent conscience; dans sa nature, lorsqu’elle n’est 
pas oblitérée, il est méme pure conscience. Il y a pourtant des cas, notamment 
dans |’existence intermédiaire entre deux vies, ot le vijndna est «engourdi», et 
n’est plus qu’un subconscient. L’alayavijnana, «connaissance-receptacle» ou 
«conscience-réceptacle», est de méme un subconscient. De plus, le terme «con- 
science» ne rend peut-étre pas suffisamment le dynamisme du vijfidna dans la 
doctrine idéaliste. 

Citta, manas et vijndna désignent bien un méme objet sous ses différents 
aspects, selon le point de vue des penseurs indiens: il s’agit de la vie psy- 
chologique, en tant qu’elle a pour base |’intellection, la prise de conscience, bien 
que cette opération puisse dans certains cas particuliers étre suspendue; citta est 
le contenu, manas l’organe ou la faculté, vijAana |’ opération ou la fonction. 

A ces trois synonymes, |’école idéaliste en ajoutera méme un qua- triéme: 
c’est le terme de vijfiapti, qui figure déja dans le Samdhi-nirmocana-siitra, et qui 
ne se distingue guére de vijfdna. Si \’on veut établir une nuance, il faut remar- 
quer que vijfapti a un sens «causatif» ou factitif: c’est une activité psy- 
chologique qui fait connaitre, qui constitue un objet de connaissance; c’est le 
vijnana en acte. Mais que constitue-t-elle en objet de connaissance? Rien d’autre 
qu’elle-méme: c’est la vijfiapti, ou le vijhana, qui développe, a partir de facteurs 
contenus en elle-méme, tout un monde objectif qu’elle appréhende et se 
représente; la connaissance du monde, dans le vijfianavada, est, a la lettre, une 
«re-présentation», que la connaissance se fait a elle-méme, de données qu’elle a 
tirées d’elle-méme, et qui n’existent véritablement qu’en elle-méme. Et elle ne 
développe pas seulement un «cdété objectif», si je puis dire, mais aussi un «c6té 
subjectif. Le vijfianavada classique distingue, au sein de la connaissance, trois 
«parties» (bhaga)'"' constitutives. L’une est la «partie-visiom» (darsana-bhdga), 
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la vision étant prise ici, par synecdoque, pour |’activité cognitive en général. 
L’autre est la «partie-indice» (nimitta-bhaga): pour désigner l’objet, l’école 
emploie un terme assez inattendu; c’est que les objets ne sont, 4 proprement 
parler, que l’indice qu’il y a la de la connaissance sous forme objective. Enfin, il 
y a une troisiéme partie, dont l’existence est d’ailleurs sujette a controverse: la 
«partie-conscience» (sva-samvitti-bhaga), dite aussi «partie ayant trait a la 
nature propre» (svabhavika-bhaga): la nature propre de la connaissance, pour 
autant qu’elle en ait une, est pure conscience, sans dynamisme'™, analogue au 
miroir qui refléte les objets mais ne les produit pas. 

Il convient maintenant de décrire le processus du développement du vijviana, 
d’examiner comment et pourquoi il projette le réel selon la dichotomie en une 
«partie-vision» et une «partie-indice»; nous reviendrons par la suite a la «partie- 
conscience». 

Ce n’est pas, comme on laura remarque, la connaissance ou la pensée tout 
court qui se trouve au principe du développement, mais la «pensée munie de 
tous les germes», ou la «connaissance-réceptacle». Considérons donc, en un 
point quelconque du devenir, la pensée munie de tous les germes ou la connais- 
sance-réceptacle. Que sont ces germes dont la pensée est munie, ou dont la con- 
naissance est le réceptacle? Ce sont toutes les impressions introduties dans le 
courant de conscience par tous les faits physiques et psychologiques dont se 
tisse le devenir. On les appelle «germes», parce qu’elles sont chargées d’un 
dynamisme et tendent a fructifier; «imprégnations», parce qu’elles imprégnent la 
connaissance-réceptacle 4 la maniere d’un parfum qui impregne une étoffe. 
C’est ainsi que, par exemple, un mouvement de colére, lui-méme résultat d’une 
fructification antérieure, va imprégner la connaissance-réceptacle qui est a la 
base de la vie psychologique de celui qui l’éprouve, et tendra 4 produire des 
effets qui se manifesteront dans un avenir plus ou moins éloigné. 

Les germes et les imprégnations se déposent dans la connaissance-réceptacle, 
ainsi nommée parce qu’elle les recueille. Ils en sont plus ou moins partie inté- 
grante’. En vertu du dynamisme dont elle est ainsi chargée, la connaissance- 
réceptacle, dans chaque série personnelle, autrement dit dans chaque étre vivant, 
tout en se maintenant elle-méme, va développer sept connaissances’. C’est ce 
développement qui est a l’origine d’une vie individuelle: les sept connaissances 
sont, dans |’ordre de leur apparition durant la gestation, le manas, et six «con- 
naissances-en-acte» (pravrtti-vijidna): connaissance mentale, tactile, gustative, 
olfactive, auditive et visuelle. Ces sept sont numérotées dans |’ordre inverse, qui 
est également celui de leur disparition a la mort. 

Dans le vijfianavada classique, la 6° connaissance (connaissance mentale, 
mano-vijnana), assume les fonctions qui sont celles du manas, telles que je les ai 
mentionnées plus haut'®. Quant au manas, \e Samdhi-nirmo-cana-sitra le men- 
tionne seulement comme synonyme de citta et vijfiana en général. En revanche, 
dans le vijiianavada classique, le manas constitue une 7° connaissance, qui joue 
un rdle tout spécial: elle a pour objet la connaissance-réceptacle, qu’elle prend 
pour un moi; elle est donc l’agent de l’illusion du moi, qui, en déclenchant les 
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mécanismes de l’appropriation des objets au moi, contribue puissamment a ren- 
forcer le dynamisme des germes et 4 maintenir le cycle de la transmigration. 

La 8° connaissance enfin, n’est autre que la connaissance-réceptacle elle- 
méme, Glaya-vijfidna, appelée aussi citta, par une fausse étymologie'”. La con- 
naissance-réceptacle n’existe pas d’une existence continue, et ne constitue pas la 
base d’une personne identique a elle-méme, d’un sujet psychologique, encore 
moins d’un sujet métaphysique. Elle est instantanée, mais sérielle; elle se renou- 
velle 4 chaque instant, de méme que les germes qu’elle porte, par la force pro- 
jective des actes antérieurs. La succession est si rapide qu’elle peut donner 
illusion de la continuité, d’un moi permanent. C’est cette série immensément 
longue d’dlayavijfidna successifs qui constitue le devenir d’un étre individuel 
dans la transmigration, avec ses nombreuses morts et naissances. I] y a donc 
autant de séries d’dalaya-vijiana qu’il y a d’étres individuels: la connaissance- 
réceptacle est individuelle, non universelle’®”. 

Les sept premiéres connaissances constituent la «partie-vision» de la 
huitiéme. Mais celle-ci développe aussi une «partie-indice». Pour le 
vijfianavada, comme pour la pensée bouddhique mahayaniste en général, le 
monde extérieur n’a pas d’existence objective, de réalité indépendante, dante, 
autonome. Mais alors que le Madhyamika tend a récuser aussi bien le monde 
intérieur que le monde extérieur dans une inconsistance généralisé, le 
Vijfianavada rapporte le monde extérieur a la connaissance. Pour démontrer |’ir- 
réalité du monde extérieur indépendamment de la connaissance-réceptacle, 
Vasubandhu utilise principalement la réfutation de |’atomisme, mentionnée plus 
haut'®, Plus profondément, l’idée de Virréalité du monde extérieur est tirée de 
l’expérience de la méditation, ou il parait s’abolir; or, les états obtenus par médi- 
tation ont souvent valeur de critére ultime du degré de plénitude ontologique'™. 

Le monde extérieur se développe a partir de la connaissance-réceptacle. H en 
est la partie-indice, ot Hiuan-tsang distingue deux éléments principaux: le 
monde extérieur au sens strict, et le corps propre'!®. L’apparence du monde 
extérieur se développe a partir de germes qui sont communs 4 toutes les connais- 
sances-réceptacles; ainsi se trouve résolu un des problémes qui se posent a tout 
idéalisme, 4 savoir: pourquoi le monde extérieur apparait-il sous le méme 
aspect, ou a peu prés, a toutes les consciences? Les textes ne nous renseignent 
guére sur ce que sont ces germes «communs». On peut admettre que tous les 
étres engagés dans la transmigration ont un certain nombre d’expériences qui 
sont semblables, et qui, par conséquent, laissent des imprégnations ou des 
germes semblables et qui fructifieront a peu prés de la méme maniére chez 
toutes les séries personnelles. (Cette analogie s’applique aussi en ce qui con- 
cerne le développement de la «partie-vision».) — Quant a l’apparence du corps 
propre, elle se développe pour une part a partir de germes communs, et pour une 
autre a partir de germes particuliers 4 chaque connaissance-réceptacle. 

Bien entendu, de méme que |’dlaya-vijnana, tous ces développements, 
tant «partie-indice» que «partie—vision», ne sont pas des étres continus, mais 
des séries de données instantanées qui se succédent; cette succession étant 
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conditionnée par le dynamisme, la «force de projection» des germes qui se trou- 
vent a son origine'!'. Les germes eux-mémes sont instantanés et se renouvellent. 
La mort s’explique par l’épuisement de la force de projection de certains 
germes; la naissance, par |’actualisation d’effets d’autres germes, restés latents 
jusqu’alors. 

Pour chaque conscience, le caractére intérieur de la connaissance est absolu. 
La pluralité des Glaya-vijridna, posée en principe, permet d’éviter le solipsisme. 
Mais il reste difficile d’expliquer comment les diverses consciences peuvent 
entrer en communication les unes avec les autres. Faut-il rapporter a des germes 
«communs») la possibilité de la communication avec autrui? 

Par leurs expériences multiples et variées, les connaissances-en-acte, 
développées par la connaissance-réceptacle, y déposent a leur tour des germes, 
et le cycle se referme. Quant a l’origine du processus, il n’y en a pas: la transmi- 
gration est sans commencement. 

Avant de quitter la théorie du développement du monde empirique 4 partir de 
’dlaya-vijridna, je traiterai encore bri¢évement de la «connaissance appropri- 
atrice» (adana-vijndna) qui, de méme que la «pensée munie de tous les germes» 
(sarva-bijaka citta), est synonyme de la connaissance-réceptacle dans le passage 
du Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra cité plus haut. «La pensée munie de tous les 
germes, disait le sutra, s’approprie deux choses: les organes matériels avec le 
corps, et les imprégnations.» Autrement dit, la connaissance-réceptacle s’appro- 
prie le corps, et les germes qui sont déposés en elle, et c’est cette opération, 
accomplie sous l’empire de la force de projection des germes eux-mémes, qui 
aboutit a la constitution du moi illusoire: le psychisme de base, dans chaque 
série personnelle, considére comme lui appartenant en propre le corps qu’il a 
développé, et toutes les dispositions latentes qui se sont déposées en lui au cours 
des vies antérieures. 

On peut se demander si cette théorie n’entre pas en conflit avec celle qui 
assigne au manas le réle d’organisateur de |’illusion du moi. En fait, le Samdhi- 
nirmocana-sutra, comme nous l’avons vu, ne mentionne pas le manas en tant 
que 7° vijndna. Mais Vasubandhu, dans la Trimsikd, tout en conservant a propos 
de la connaissance-réceptacle la notion d’appropriation, admet le manas comme 
7° vijfidna. Au niveau de |’alaya-vijfiana, en effet, l’appropriation reste subcon- 
sciente et fruste; ce n’est qu’au niveau du manas qu’elle se cristallisera en tant 
que notion d’un moi illusoire'”. 

Mais toute cette théorie du développement de la connaissance-réceptacle, 
telle que je viens de |’exposer, c’est la théorie de l’@laya-vijfidna orienté vers la 
transmigration et susceptible de «souillure» (samklesa). Or, comme nous |’avons 
mentionné plus haut'’’, a la souillure s’oppose la purification (vyavadana). Il 
n’existe pas seulement des germes défavorables, «de souillure»; il en existe 
aussi des favorables, «de purification», dont certains méme sont «primitifs», se 
trouvent depuis toujours dans la connaissance-réceptacle. Il est possible de cul- 
tiver les germes de purification; lorsque leur culture est menée 4 bonne fin, elle 
aboutit 4 restituer la connaissance-réceptacle dans sa nature véritable, qui est 
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vijnapti-matrata. La nature de la connaissance-réceptacle, qui est la nature 
méme des choses puisque la connaissance-réceptacle est a la base de tout, 
est vijfapti-matra, «une activité qui fait connaitre, sans plus». En ajoutant a 
vijfiapti-matra le suffixe -ta, on obtient le dérivé vijnapti-matrata, «nature 
de vijfiapti sans plus», que nous avons vu figurer dans des titres d’ouvrages: une 
Vijnapti-matrata-siddhi est une «démonstration» ou un «établissement» de 
la vijfiapti-matrata, autrement dit, du fait que la nature des choses est une activ- 
ité qui fait connaitre, sans plus, c’est-a-dire sans objet spécifique. Par exemple, 
une donnée (dharma) telle qu’un mouvement de colére (krodha), si on la soumet 
a la méditation, fait connaitre, en dernier ressort, que, au dela de la détermina- 
tion «colére», il y a «quelque chose» d’aussi indéterminé que possible, et dont la 
seule détermination est de n’étre pas néant; c’est ce que les vijfianavadin appel- 
lent tathata «siccéité». Cette «activité qui fait connaitre» est impersonnelle: 
sujet et objet s’y confondent; vijfiapti-matrata et tathata sont une seule et méme 
chose. 

Par la culture des germes de purification, on peut arréter le flux de la connais- 
sance-réceptacle et dégager, de ce flux, la nature véritable de cette connaissance, 
qui est vijfiapti-matrata. C’est toute la technique du chemin qui méne a se 
délivrer de la transmigration, technique psycho-physiologique, mais ot domine 
le psychologique, la culture de dispositions mentales favorables qui, sans arréter 
la transmigration — car pour une connaissance-réceptacle dont le flux s’épuise, il 
y en a d’innombrables qui continuent a se développer en consciences-en-acte, 
monde extérieur, etc. — permettent 4 celui qui les cultive avec succes de |’arréter 
pour lui-méme, de n’étre plus touché par elle, de n’en plus souffrir. Je n’insis- 
terai pas sur les détails, qui sont toujours extrémement compliqués; la descrip- 
tion de cette technique est difficile, en outre, parce qu’elle repose sur des 
pratiques et sur des états intérieurs dont nous n’avons pas d’expérience et qui, de 
toute maniére, se prétent mal a la description. Mais je rappellerai qu’elle porte 
un nom bien connu: c’est le yoga, entendu comme une technique de l’ajustement 
intérieur, et les vijfianavadin sont aussi appelés Yogacara, «ceux qui pratiquent 
le yoga». Le yoga des Yogacara vise a réduire la distinction entre le sujet et 
Vobjet, a-dégager, des deux premiers bhdga, darsana-bhdga et nimitta-bhaga, le 
troisiéme: car le sva-samvitti-bhaga, c’est précisément, dans |’dlaya-vijfdna, la 
vijnapti-matrata. Ainsi la connaissance-réceptacle, méme si elle s’enténébre et 
s’engourdit, dans certains épisodes de 1a transmigration, au point de devenir sub- 
consciente ou méme inconsciente, est essentiellement pure conscience. 

Le chemin est jalonné de plusieurs «révolutions du point d’appui» (asraya- 
paravrtti), phénomene clef de la psychologie vijfianavada. Il s’agit d’une com- 
plete réorientation de l’organisme psycho-physique, «point d’appui» de la 
connaissance-réceptacle, qui s’oriente désormais non plus vers le monde 
empirique, mais vers la vijriapti-matrata que lui-méme et le monde sont en 
réalité. Ces révolutions successives aboutissent soit au nirvana «extinction», soit 
a la bodhi «Eveil. A ce terme, nous touchons 4 la vérité absolue, ce qui se man- 
ifeste, sur le plan de l’expression, par deux faits complémentaires: |’un, que la 
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vérité absolue, étant équivalence de toutes choses, les divers noms qui la désig- 
nent, et qui expriment divers points de vue pris sur elle, sont tous considérés 
comme synonymes; |’autre, que tant qu’on désigne la vérité absolue, tant qu’on 
en parle, on est encore en vérité mondaine; la vérité absolue, en son essence, est 
au-dela de toute pensée discursive, et par conséquent inexprimable. En outre, 
dans |’absolu, réalité et vérité se confondent: l’ordre ontologique et l’ordre 
gnoséologique se rejoignent. 

La vérité absolue est, comme nous l’avons vu, vijnapti-matrata. Celleci est 
identique pour tous les dlaya-vijndna: |’idéalisme individualiste se résout en 
idéalisme absolu. Paradoxalement, le maintien du préfixe vi-semble indiquer que 
subsiste, au sein méme de |’absolu, un élément de discrimination; mais 1’ objet, 
dans ce cas, est entiérement intériorise; il est lui-méme vijfiapti-matra. 

La vérité absolue est nirvana «extinction». Le vijfianavada classique deéfinit 
quatre modes de nirvana''*. Le nirvana, non-existence du monde empirique en 
tant qu’absolu, est «essentiellement pur, sans commencement» (anddi-kdlika- 
prakrti-suddha); il existe de tout temps en tant que tel, comme d’ailleurs la 
vérité absolue en général. C’est 1a le premier mode. Mais en tant qu’il semani- 
feste au terme du chemin de la délivrance, ou, si l’ on veut, du yoga, il se définit 
comme |’arrét des développements de la connaissance-réceptacle. Cet arrét peut 
n’étre pas définitif: il peut encore subsister, dans la connaissance-réceptacle, des 
germes qui ont une force projective suffisante pour porter leurs fruits; du moins 
l’ascete sait-il que cette force n’agira pas au-dela de la vie présente. Pour le reste 
de cette derniére, il est en nirvana «avec restes» (sopadhi-Sesa); a son terme, il 
entrera dans le nirvana «sans restes» (nirupadhi-sesa), qui, lui, est un arrét 
définitif des développements de la connaissance-réceptacle. Quant au quatriéme 
mode de nirvana, |’«extinction non fixée» (apratisthita-nirvana), jen parlerai 
par la suite. 

La vérité absolue est bodhi «Eveil». On sait que tout le bouddhisme se centre 
autour de la bodhi, cet événement capital qui intervient dans la vie du Buddha 
historique, et aussi, pour la Mahayana, dans la carriére des Buddha 
«mythologiques» ou «métaphysiques», tels qu’ Amitabha, Bhaisajyaguru, Vairo- 
cana, Prabhitaratna; etc., et qui précisément les constitute dans leur nature de 
Buddha. La bodhi, en quoi le vijiianavada reconnait rétrospectivement une 
exemplaire asraya-paravrtti, consiste en la compréhension de la nature véritable 
des choses, qui est leur absence de nature propre. Elle est de nature a la fois 
intellectuelle et spirituelle, et d’ordre métaphysique: la compréhension intuitive 
et directe de la nature des choses ne se distingue pas de la nature des choses elle- 
méme. I] faut sans doute voir 1a une des racines de |’idéalisme bouddhique; mis 
en syllogisme, cela donne a peu pres la formule suivante: la bodhi est la nature 
des choses; la bodhi est de nature intellectuelle; donc la nature des choses est 
d’ordre intellectuel. Bien entendu, au niveau ol nous sommes, et dans le mode 
de penser indien, les éléments de cette inférence se télescopent, pour ainsi dire, 
en une intuition globale. De méme que le nirvana, la bodhi est sans commence- 
ment, et, une fois réalisée, continue sans interruption pour toujours. Mais tandis 
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que le nirvana est pure absence, la bodhi présente un élément positif: le Buddha 
historique, et les Buddha métaphysiques, continuent d’exister en quelque 
maniére bien aprés que tous les germes contenus dans leur connaissance-récep- 
tacle ont été épuisés. 

La vérité absolue est buddhata, nature-de-Buddha, «bouddhéité». La bodhi 
fait la buddhata: c’est par 1’Eveil qu’on devient un Buddha. Mais en tant qu’ab- 
solu, la buddhata, comme la bodhi, comme le nirvana, existe de tout temps. 
L’Eveil, et la nature-de-Buddha, qu’il instaure, ont été depuis toujours, dans la 
transmigration sans commencement, le statut authentique, la vraie nature des 
étres: en vérité absolue, tous les étres sont Buddha. 

La vérité absolue est tathatd. Ce terme désigne la vraie nature des choses, 
non plus sous son aspect de pensée, mais sous un aspect plus neutre, plus 
indéterminé, bien qu’encore positif. La tathata, c’est le fait que, en verité 
absolue, les choses sont «ainsi», que leur véritable nature consiste en l’absence 
de toute détermination autre qu’un pur étre-la. On pourrait dire que si le nirvana 
est absence pure, la tathatd est présence pure: deux points de vue diamétrale- 
ment opposés sur la méme vérité absolue. L’ anglais et l’allemand disposent pour 
ce terme d’équivalents commodes («suchness», «Soheit»); le francais est moins 
favorisé: Oltramare!!> a proposé «siccéité», qui est un peu trop recherché pour 
un terme aussi courant; Sylvain Lévi''® s’est arrété 4 «ainsité», qui manque cru- 
ellement d’élégance. Parmi les termes dont |’école idéaliste désigne la verité 
absolue, ftathata est le plus neutre, le moins chargé d’implications 
gnoséologiques ou sotériologiques. I] n’a par lui-méme aucune connotation 
idéaliste, mais il est resté associé a l’école idéaliste tout au long de son 
développement historique’. 

Enfin, il ne faut pas oublier que 1’dlaya-vijiana lui-méme, tout en étant le 
support de la transmigration, est dans sa nature intime vijfiapti-mdatra. 

Quittons maintenant ces considérations sur la vérité absolue, et demandons- 
nous quel est le résultat pratique de la «révolution du point d’appui», de cette 
réorientation de l’organisme psycho-physiologique, qui le met désormais en 
contact permanent avec la vérité absolue. S’il s’agit de l’extinction, simplement 
la délivrance de la transmigration. S’il s’agit de l’Eveil, le résultat va beaucoup 
plus loin. Les Buddha continuent 4 exister en quelque maniére, aprés que l’Eveil 
s’est en eux manifesté, et aprés que leur connaissance-réceptacle a épuisé son 
flux et ne se développe plus. Prenons |’exemple du Buddha historique, et inter- 
prétons-le selon les données de |’idéalisme. Par une formidable «révolution du 
point d’appui», le Buddha réalise |’Eveil. Sa vie se poursuit, car il reste encore 
des germes qui doivent fructifier. Arrive l’extinction. Mais |’extinction du 
Buddha, d’aprés le vijiianavada, est une extinction d’une espéce spéciale, la qua- 
tri¢me mentionnée tout a |’heure. On l’appelle «extinction non fixée», parce que, 
disent les textes, le Buddha, qui l’obtient, ne se fixe ni dans la transmigration, ni 
dans |’extinction; autrement dit, tout en n’étant plus assujetti au monde, il ne 
s’engloutit pas dans cette pure absence qu’est le nirvana sans restes. Tout 
comme 1’Eveil, l’extinction non fixée dure sans interruption pour toujours. Le 
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Buddha subsiste donc a jamais, et sous une forme bien deéfinie: celle de la Loi 
qu’il a enseignée, et qui est son essence la plus intime. Ce Buddha transmué en 
sa Loi, c’est ce qu’on appelle le dharma-kaya, «corps de la Loi». Mais, de méme 
que le bodhi et la buddhata, le dharma-kaya existe depuis toujours: la Loi du 
Buddha, qui rend compte avec exactitude et vérité de la nature des choses, est 
elle-méme la nature des choses: lorsque les choses, ou si l’on veut les données 
du monde empirique, qui s’appellent aussi dharmas (au pluriel), sont établies 
dans leur vraie nature grace a la prédication et a la pleine compréhension de la 
Loi (dharma, au singulier), elles s’identifient 4 cette derniére. Le terme de 
dharma-kaya est encore une désignation de la vérité absolue, qui a des implica- 
tions intellectuelles et éthiques, puisque le dharma est a la fois le vrai et le bien. 

Il y a plus encore: non seulement le Buddha subsiste en son «corps de la 
Loi», mais il est doué, aprés avoir réalisé |’Eveil, de quatre «savoirs» (jdna)'"® 
qui lui permettent d’agir efficacement en ce monde pour le salut de tous les 
étres. Ils sont obtenus par la révolution ou la conversion (paravrtti) des huit 
vijndna qui appartiennent au «point d’appui», c’est-a-dire a l’organisme psycho- 
physique. Les jfiana constituent donc I’envers, ou mieux l’endroit, des vijfidna; 
les «connaissances» discursives se transmuent en «savoirs» intuitifs. 

Le premier de ces quatre savoirs, le «savoir du miroir (adarsa-jnana), est 
obtenu par la conversion de la 8° connaissance, donc de la connaissance-récepta- 
cle elle-méme. C’est en somme I’@laya-vijndna établi dans sa véritable nature, 
qui est celle d’une activité qui fait connaitre, sans plus (vijnapti-matrata). Le 
savoir du miroir reflete toutes les apparences que développent les autres connais- 
sances-réceptacles encore chargées de germes, sans plus rien s’approprier pour 
son compte, et sans plus se développer en quoi que ce soit. 

Le «savoir de l’égalité» (samata-jnana) résulte de la conversion de la 7° con- 
naissance (manas), qui, on se le rappelle, avait pour objet la connaissance-récep- 
tacle et la prenait faussement pour un moi, une personne continue, existant d’une 
maniere durable. Une fois révolutionnée, elle conserve le méme objet, mais le 
considére d’une maniére complétement inverse: elle en voit la nature véritable, 
qui est fathata; et au lieu de répartir en «moi» et en «mien», comme faisait le 
manas, les données que développe le 8° vijridna, le savoir de |’égalité en voit la 
fonciere «égalité» (samatd), puisque toutes elles sont tathatd en vérité absolue. 

Le «savoir de rétrospection» (pratyaveksana-jndna) est obtenu par la conver- 
sion de la 6° connaissance, Celle-ci avait pour objet, directement, les données 
psychologiques, et, indirectement, les données matérielles; donc, en gros, les 
données, dans leur diversité qu’elle organisait en une connaissance empirique. 
Le savoir de rétrospection redescend et se retourne, comme |’indique son nom 
sanscrit, vers le monde des apparences. II voit lui aussi les données dans leur 
diversité, mais sans plus prendre celle-ci pour réelle; il la rapporte a la vérité 
absolue, qui est tathata. 

Le «savoir d’efficacité» (krtyanusthana-jnana) résulte de la conversion des 
cinq premiéres connaissances. I] représente véritablement l’Eveil en acte dans le 
monde des apparences. On pourrait dire que tous les actes accomplis par le 
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Buddha au cours des quarante-cinq années de son ministére, entre l’Eveil et 
l’extinction, manifestent son savoir d’efficacité. Méme pour un Bouddha, tant 
qu’il demeure en ce monde, I’acte (karman) demeure la loi de la vie; mais cet 
acte, qui s’ était transmucé en quiétude au niveau des trois premiers savoirs, 
devient au niveau du quatriéme un acte parfaitement «dépolarisé»''’, qui n’est 
plus rapporté a un moi illusoire. 

Les quatre savoirs sont a leur plénitude chez le Buddha; mais, a part le 
premier, qui ne se constitue qu’au moment de la supréme dsraya-pardvrtti, c’est- 
a-dire de |’Eveil, ils apparaissent déja a diverses étapes du yoga, s’affermissent et 
s’affinent peu a peu jusqu’a atteindre leur perfection. Ils se retrouvent ailleurs 
dans le bouddhisme, notamment dans les quatre premiéres des «cing sagesses» du 
bouddhisme tibétain. On voit que le yoga des Yogacara, comme tous les yoga, 
n’est pas pur retrait des apparences; il se double d’un mouvement de retour aux 
apparences, apres qu’elles ont été connues dans leur véritable nature. Chez le 
Buddha, ce «savoir» de la véritable nature est parfait, et permet dans le monde 
une action invariablement efficace, et entiérement affranchie de tout rapport avec 
un moi quelconque. Chez le yogin, l’action ést efficace 4 proportion du degré de 
possession des savoirs. L’école Tch’an en particulier, qui fonde sa pratique de la 
méditation sur la psychologie du Vijfianavada, insiste avec force sur cette possi- 
bilité d’un retour aux apparences et d’une action juste au sein des apparences, 
qui, plus encore que le savoir, constitute le terme dernier du yoga. 


Explication des titres d’ouvrages cités en abrégé dans les 
notes 


On a ajouté quelques abréviations d’usage courant. - Les noms d’auteurs japon- 
ais sont donnés selon l’usage japonais: nom de famille d’abord, nom personnel 
(«prénom»») ensuite. Par exception, les noms des auteurs qui adoptent pour leurs 
publications en langues occidentales |’usage américain (premier prénom, initiale 
du second, nom de famille) sont cités suivant cet usage (ex. Gadjin M. Nagao, 
Yoshito S. Hakeda). 


Abhidharmakosavyakhyda, éd. Wogihara = Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
ed. by Wogihara Unrai. Tokyo, 1932-1936. 

Anguttara = Anguttara-Nikaya, ed. R. Morris a. 0. London, 1959-1961, 6 vol. 
(Pali Text Society, Text Series.) 

a. o. = and others. 

AstasGhasrika Prajnaparamita, éd. Vaidya = Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita. 
With Haribhadra’s Commentary called Aloka. Ed. by P.L. Vaidya. Darb- 
hanga, 1960. (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 4.) 

Atthasalini, ed. E. Miller. London, 1897. (Pali Text Society, Text Series.) 

Bareau, Sectes = Bareau, André. Les sectes bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule. 
Saigon, Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, 1955. (Publications de |’Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 38). 
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BB = Bibliographie bouddhique. Fascicules | 4 XXXII, janvier 1928 a mai 
1958. Paris, P. Geuthner, puis A. Maisonneuve, 1930-1967, 12 vol. 

BEFEO = Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Hanoi, Saigon, Paris, 
1901 et suiv. 

BHSD: voir Edgerton, BHSD. 

BSOS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. London, 1917 et suiv. Bussho 
kaisetsu daijiten [«Grand Dictionnaire de bibliographie bouddhique»]. 
Tokyo, 1933-1936, 12 vol. Les onze premiers volumes ont été réimprimés de 
1964 a 1967. Voir le Supplément au quatriéme fascicule du Hobogirin. 

Candrakirti, Madhyamakavatara. Traduction tibétaine publi¢e par Louis de La 
Vallée Poussin. St-Pétersbourg, 1907-1912, réimpr. Osnabriick, Biblio 
Verlag, 1970. (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vol. 9.) 

Conze, Prajnaparamita Literature = Conze, Edward. The Prajnapdramita Liter- 
ature. ‘s-Gravenhage, Mouton, 1960. (Indo-Iranian Monographs, Vol. VI.) 
Dasabhiumika, éd. Kond6 = Bombun Daihoko Butsu-Kegon-gyo Jiuji-hon. 
Dasabhumisvaro nama Mahayanasutram. Ed. by Kondd Ryiko. Tokyo, 

1936. 

Dasabhumika, éd. J. Rahder. Louvain, 1926. 

Dhammapada, éd. P. S. Dhammarama, dans BEFEO, LI 2, Paris, 1963, p. 
237-319. 

Dhammapada, ed. 8. Radhakrishnan, London, Oxford University Press, 1966. 

Digha = Digha-Nikaya, ed. T. W. Rhys Davids, J.E. Carpenter. London, 
1960-1967, 3 vol. (Pali Text Society, Text Series.) 

Edgerton, BHSD = Edgerton, Franklin. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary. Vol. II: Dictionary. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. 

Expositor = The Expositor (Atthasdlini). Transl. by P. Maung Tin. London, 
1958, 2 vol. (Pali Text Society, Translation Series, No. 8.) 

Frauwallner = Frauwallner, Erich. Die Philosophie des Buddhismus,. 3. durchge- 
sehene Auflage. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1969. (Philosophische Studien- 
texte. Texte der indischen Philosophie, Band 2.) 

Frauwallner, Erich, Amalvijfianam und Alayavijndnam, dans Beitrdge zur indis- 
chen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Walther Schubring zum 70. Geburtstag 
dargebracht ..., Hamburg, 1951, p. 148-159. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien, hrsg. vom Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der Univer- 
sitét Hamburg, Band 7.) 

Frauwallner, Date. Voir note 76. 

Frauwallner, Erich, Landmarks in the History of Indian Logic. WZKSO, 5, 
1961, p. 125-148. 

Hakeda, Awakening of Faith = The Awakening of Faith, attributed to 
Asvaghosha. Transl. by Yoshito S. Hakeda. New York, London, Columbia 
University Press, 1967. 

Hattori, Dignaga, On Perception = Dignaga, On Perception, being the 
Pratyaksapariccheda of Dignaga’s Pramanasamuccaya, from the Sanskrit 
fragments and the Tibetan versions translated and annotated by Hattori 
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Masaaki. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1968. (Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 47.) 

Hobégirin. Dictionnaire encyclopédique du Bouddhisme d’aprés les sources chi- 
noises et japonaises. TOky6, Maison franco-japonaise, Paris, A. Maison- 
neuve, 1929-1967. 5 fascicules parus, dont un fascicule annexe de Tables du 
Taisho Issaikyo (v. plus bas). 

IBK = Indo-gaku Bukkyo-gaku Kenkyu. Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies. 
Toky6, 1952 et suiv. 

I. Cl. = Renou, Louis, et Jean Filliozat. L’Inde classique. Manuel des études 
indiennes. 3 vol. T. I: Paris, Payot, 1947. T. II: Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
Hanoi, Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1953 (Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 3). T. IL: a paraitre. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1822 et suiv. 

JBORS = Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

K. = Abhidharmakosa. 

K., éd. Pradhan = Abhidharm-Koshabhasya of Vasubandhu, ed. by P. Pradhan. 
Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1967. (Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series, Vol. VIII.) 

K., td. La Vallée Poussin = L ’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, traduit et annoté 
par Louis de La Vallée Poussin. Paris, Geuthner, Louvain, J.-B. Istas, 
1923-1931, 6 vol. 

kar. = karika, vers ou strophe didactique. 

Kokuyaku Issaikyo [«Les textes canoniques en traduction nationale»]. Tokyo, 
Daitd Shuppansha, 1930-, 257 vol. (245 parus a4 ce jour). — Traductions 
japonaises de textes du Canon bouddhique chinois. Le Kokuyaku Issaikyo 
comporte deux grandes divisions et 23 sections (-bu). Pour les détails, voir le 
Supplément au quatriéme fascicule du Hobogirin, p. ii, iii, ix. 

Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana. Voir note 27. 

Lamotte, Traité = Le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse de Nagarjuna 
(Mahaprajna-paramitasdastra), traduit et annoté par Etienne Lamotte. 
Louvain, 1944—. — Trois volumes parus 4 ce jour. Les deux premiers, publiés 
en 1944 et 1949, réimprimés en 1966 et 1967, forment le volume 18 de la 
Bibliothéque du Muséon. Le troisiéme, publié en 1970, est le tome 2 des 
Publications de 1’Institut orientaliste de Louvain. 

Lamotte, Vkn = L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdesa), traduit et 
annoté par Etienne Lamotte. Louvain, 1962. (Bibliothéque du Muséon, vol. 51.) 

Lankavatara. Voir note 28. 

Lankavatara, éd. Nanjio. Voir note 28. 

La Vallée Poussin, Cosmologie bouddhique = La Vallée Poussin, Louis de. 
Bouddhisme. Etudes et matériaux. Cosmologie: le monde des étres et le 
monde réceptacle. Vasubandhu et Yacgomitra: Troisiéme chapitre de |’ Abhid- 
harmakoga ... Bruxelles, impr. Hayez, 1919. (Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales ... Mémoires, collection in-4°, 2° 
série, tome VI, fascicule II.) 
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Mahakarmavibhanga, éd: Lévi, td. Lévi = Mahdkarmavibhanga (La grande clas- 
sification des actes) .. . édité et traduit par Sylvain Lévi. Paris, E. Leroux, 1932. 

Mahayana-sitralamkara, éd. td. Lévi. Voir note 49. 

Matsunaga, Alicia. The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation. The Historical 
Development of the Honji-Suijaku Theory. Toky6, Sophia University, 1969. 

Mayrhofer, Worterbuch = Mayrhofer, Manfred. Kurzgefasstes etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Altindischen. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1956-. (Indogermanis- 
che Bibliothek. 2. Reihe: Worterbiicher.) 

MCB = Meélanges chinois et bouddhiques. Bruxelles, Institut belge des hautes 
études chinoises, 1931, et suiv. 

Nagao, /ndex = Gadjin M. Nagao, Index to the Mahayana-sutralamkara (Sylvain 
Lévi Edition). Tokyo, 1958-1961, 2 vol. 

Nakamura, Survey = Nakamura Hajime. A Critical Survey of Mahayana and 
Esoteric Buddhism. Chiefly based upon Japanese Studies. Toky6, The Toho 
Gakkai, 1964. (Acta Asiatica, Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern Culture, vol. 
6, p. 57-88, et vol. 7, p. 36-94). 

N.S. = nouvelle série. 

Obermiller, Sublime Science. Voir note 38. 

Oltramare, Théosophie bouddhique = Oltramare, Paul. L’histoire des idées 
théosophiques dans I’Inde. II: La théosophie bouddhique. Paris, P. Geuthner, 
1923. (Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d’études, tome 31). 

The Pancavimsatisaharsrika Prajiiaparamita, ed. by Nalinaksha Dutt. London, 
Luzac, 1934. (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 28.) 

Regamey, Constantin. Three Chapters from the Samadhirdja-sutra, Warszawa, 
1938. (The Warsaw Society of Sciences and Letters, Publications of the Ori- 
ental Commission, Nr 1.) 

Ruegg = Ruegg, David Seyfort. La théorie du Tathagata-garbha et du gotra. 
Paris, Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1969. (Publications de 1!’Ecole 
frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 70.) 

Samadhiraja, éd. Dutt = Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. Il, ed. by Nalinaksha Dutt. 
Srinagar, Calcutta, 1941-1954, 3 vol. 

Samyutta = Samyutta-Nikaya, ed. L. Feer. London, 1960, 6 vol. (Pali Text 
Society, Text Series.) 

Schmithausen, Lambert. Sautrdntika-Voraussetzungen in Vimsatika und 
Trimsika. WZKSO, 11, 1967, p. 109-136. 

Schmithausen, Yogdcara-bhimi = Schmithausen, Lambert. Der Nirvana- 
Abschnitt in der Viniscayasamgrahani der Yogacarabhiimih. Wien, H. 
Bohlaus, 1969. (Oster-reichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 264. Band, 2. Abhand- 
lung. — Veréffentlichungen der Kommission fiir Sprachen und Kulturen Siid- 
und Ostasiens, Heft 8.) 

Siddhi = vijnaptimatratasiddhi: La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang, traduite et annotée 
par Louis de La Vallée Poussin. Paris, P. Geuthner, 1928-1948, 3 vol. (Bud- 
dhica. Premiére série: Mémoires. Tome I.) 
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Stcherbatsky, Abhisamayadlamkara = Abhisamayalankara-prajnaparamita- 
upadesa-sdstra. The Work of Bodhisattva Maitreya edited, explained and 
translated by Theodore Stcherbatsky and Eugene Obermiller. Fasciculus I 
{seul paru]: Introduction, Sanscrit Text and Tibetan Translation. Leningrad, 
1929, réimpr. Osnabrtick, Biblio Verlag, 1970 (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vol. 
23.) 

Suzuki, Daisetsu Teitard. An Index to the Lankavatara. Toky6, Suzuki Research 
Foundation, 1965. (Suzuki Research Foundation, Reprint Series, 6.) 

T. = Taisho Shinshi Daizoky6 («Canon bouddhique, édition révisée de |’ére 
Taishd»]. The Tripitaka in Chinese. Ed. by Takakusu Junjird and Watanabe 
Kaikyoku. Toky6, 1924-1935, 100 vol. Réimpression des vol. | 4 LXXXV en 
cours depuis 1960. Titre souvent abrégé en Taisho Daizokyd, parfois en 
Taisho Issaikyo. — Les références indiquent, dans |’ordre: le volume (chiffres 
romains, capitales), le numéro de l’ouvrage (chiffres arabes), le kiuan 
(«rouleau» ou «volume» chinois, en chiffres romains, minuscules), la page, le 
«registre» et la colonne. Voir le Supplément au quatriéme fascicule du Hobo- 
girin, p. Vil, IX. 

Tables du Taishd Issaikyo = Hobogirin. Fascicule annexe: Tables du Taisho 
Issaikyo. Toky6, 1931. 

Takasaki Jikid6. A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga. Voir note 38. 

td. = traduction. 

Tib. Trip. = Eiin Pekin-ban Chibetto Daizékyo. The Tibetan Tripitaka. Peking 
Edition, reprinted in phototype. Ed. by Suzuki Daisetsu Teitard. Tokyo, 
Kyoto, 1955-1961, 168 vol. — Les références mentionnent, dans !’ordre, le 
volume, le numéro d’ ordre, la page, la planche, la ligne. Cf. le Supplement au 
quatri¢me fascicule du Hobdgirin, p. viii. 

Tohoku = Chibetto Daizokyo Somokuroku. A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Canons. Sendai (Japan), Tohoku Imperial University, 1934, 2 vol. 

TP = T’oung Pao. Leyde, 1890 et suiv. 

Trimsika, éd. Lévi et td. Lévi. Voir note 82. 

Udanavarga, éd. Franz Bernhard. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 
1965-1968, 2 vol. (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, X. — Abhandlungen 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in G6ttingen, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 54.) 

Ui, Konsaisu Bukkyo jiten = Konsaisu (ang. Concise) Bukkyo jiten, kanshi Ui 
Hakuju [«Petit Dictionnaire du bouddhisme, publié sous la direction de Ui 
Hakuju»]. Tokyo, 1953. 

Vimsatika, éd. Lévi et td. Lévi. Voir note 82. 

Wayman, Analysis. Voir note 34. 

WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

WZKSO = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Stid- und Ostasiens und Archiv fiir 
indische Philosophie. Vienne, 1957 et suiv. 

Yamada Rytjo, Bongo Butten no sho-bunken [«Bibliographie des textes boud- 
dhiques sanscrits»]. Kyoto, 1959. 
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Addendum 


P. 290, n. 66, ajouter: Td. frangaise par Walpola Rahula, Le Compendium de la 
super-doctrine (philosophie) (abhidharmasamuccaya) d’ Asanga. Paris, Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1971. (Publications de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, vol. 78.) 


Notes 


| André Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie, 9° édition, 
Paris, 1962, p. 435. 

2 Le terme sutra signifie originairement «fil». Dans le bouddhisme, il désigne tout 
texte considéré comme étant parole authentique du Buddha. I] y a dans l’emploi 
bouddhique de ce terme une image analogue 4a celle qui explique l’emploi du mot 
«texte», et on peut traduire sutra par «texte». On peut aussi lui préférer un équiva- 
lent moins général, tel que celui de «discours», qui se référe alors au contenu des 
stitra, sans égard a |’étymologie. 

3 Nidana «occasion» est précisément la désignation technique des termes du pratitya- 

samutpada. 
Digha it 56. 28-32: kimpaccayd vifiianan ti? iti ce vadeyya, ndmartipa-paccayad 
vihiidnan ti icc assa vacaniyam, iti kho Ananda ndmariipa-paccaya vihhanam, 
vifinana-paccaya namartipam ... sambhavanti. «Que si l’on demande quelle est la 
condition de la conscience, il faudra répondre qu’elle a pour condition !’étre psycho- 
physique. Oui, Ananda, la conscience se produit avec |’étre psycho-physique pour 
condition; |’étre psycho-physique se produit avec la conscience pour condition.» — 
Cf. 1 CL IL§ 2283. 

4 Samyutta ii 95. 1-2: yam ca kho etam bhikkhave vuccati cittam iti pi mano iti pi 
vinnanam iti pi... «ce qu’on appelle, moines, pensée, esprit ou connaissance .. .». 
Méme formule, Digha i 21: yan ca kho idam vuccati cittan ti va mano ti va vinhdnan 
ti vd. -K. ii, kar. 34, éd. Pradhan, p. 61. 20: cittam mano ‘tha vijndnam ekartham; td. 
Hiuan-tsang T. XXIX 1558 iv 21c18; td. Paramartha, T. XXIX 1559 iii 180c3; td. 
La Vallée Poussin, ii 176: «Pensée (citta), esprit (manas), connaissance (vijfidna), 
ces noms désignent une méme chose». — Cf. Lamotte, Vkn, p. 51. — V. ci-dessous, 
p. 304. 

5 Samyutta i 39.10-11 (cité Atthasalini 68. 20-21): 


cittena niyati loko, cittena parikissati, 
cittassa ekadhammassa sabbeva vasam anvagiiti. 


Paralléles chinois, T. I] 99 xxxvi 264a 26-27, T. II 100 xii 459b 14-15. — En san- 
scrit, Abhidharmakosavyakhya, éd. Wogihara, p. 95. 22-23: 


cittena niyate lokas cittena parikrsyate 
ekadharmasya cittasya sarva-dharma vasanugé iti. 


Le méme /ogion, mis en prose, se retrouve ailleurs: Afguttara ii 177. 33-34, cf. T. I 
26 xlv 709a 23-24; Mahayanasitralamkara, éd. Lévi, p. 151. 6-7. — Traduction et 
références empruntées 4 Lamotte, Vkn, p. 52. 

6 Samyutta iti 151. 22-23, 31-32; 152. 8-9: cittasamkilesd bhikkhave satta samkilis- 
santi, cittavodana satta visujjhanti. Cité Atthasdlini 68. 22 (td. Expositor i 91, ot il 
faut intervertir les notes 5 et 6); Papaficasiidani i 232. 12. Paralléles chinois, T. II 99 
x 69c12-13, 17, 23. Texte sancrit (cittasamklesat sattvah samklisyante, 
cittavyavadanad visudhyante) et autres références dans Lamotte, Vkn, p. 52~53. Le 
passage du Samyutta semble avoir jusqu’ici échappé a I’attention des exégétes 
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(Siddhi, p. 214; Lamotte, loc. cit., Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 
96-97); la référence aux paralléles chinois est donnée Kokuyaku Issaiky6, Kyoju-bu, 
VI 329. 16, 343 n. 61. 

Voir par exemple |’édition du Vénérable Dhammarama, BEFEO, t. LI, 1963, p. 239, 
ou celle de S. Radhakrishnan, p. 58: 


1. manopubbangama dhamma manosettha manomaya; 
manasa ce padutthena bhasati va karoti va 
tato nam dukkham anveti cakkam va vahato padam. 
2. manopubbangama dhamma manosettha manomay4a; 
manasa ce pasannena bhasati va karoti va 
tato nam sukham anveti chdya va anupayini (var.: anapayini). 


Cité Atthasdlini? 68. 14-19. — Texte sanscrit, Udanavarga, éd. Bernhard, p. 415; cité 
Mahda-karmavibhanga, éd. Lévi, p. 48, 57, td. Lévi, p. 121, 128. 

Traduction: «Les données relévent de l’esprit; c’est l’esprit qui est leur mieux, 
c’est l’esprit qui les constitue. Si on parle ou agit avec un esprit souillé, alors la 
douleur vous suit comme la roue suit l’attelage. - Les données relévent de |’ esprit; 
c’est l’esprit qui est leur mieux, c’est l’esprit qui les constitue. Si on parle ou agit 
avec un esprit pur, alors le bonheur vous suit comme ]’ombre accompagne.» 

On peut comprendre manopubbangama en épithéte («les données relevant de l’e- 
sprit», Dhammarama) ou en prédicat («les données relevent de l’esprit», Lévi, Rad- 
hakrishnan). La tendance idéaliste apparaitrait plus nettement dans la deuxiéme 
interprétation, qui est assez bien soutenue par la version tibétaine, Tib. Trip. 39 992 
103.2.7-8, 119 5600 73. 1. 5-6 chos kyi snon du yid’ gro ste «esprit va en téte des 
données». ~ Matsunaga, Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation, p. 66. 

Anguttara i 10.5—8, 10-11, 14-15: pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittam tari ca kho 
agantukchi upakkilesehi upakkilitthan ti (cité Atthasdlini 68.23, 140.25). pabhas- 
saram idam bhikkhave cittam tan ca kho agantukchi upakkilesehi vippamuttan ti. — 
Lamotte, Vkn, p. 52. 

Mahasamghika, Andhaka, Vibhajyavadin, Sariputrabhidharma: v. Bareau, JA, 
1954, p. 244; 1956, p. 175, 195; Bureau, Sectes, p. 67-68, 147, 175, 194; Lamotte, 
Vkn, p.53; Ruegg, p. 412 et n. 3. — Sur Ja luminosité naturelle de la pensée, v. en 
dernier lieu Ruegg, p. 409-454. 

Le terme de Hinayana est en effet plutét rare: les bouddhistes mahayanistes désig- 
nent en général les représentants des écoles anciennes sous le nom de Sravaka 
«Auditeurs», ou, lorsqu’ils sont parvenus 4 un haut degré de développement spir- 
ituel, de Pratyekabuddha «Buddha-pour-soi», qui conquiérent |’Eveil pour eux- 
mémes, mais n’enseignent pas aux autres le moyen d’y parvenir. Cf. Conze, Le 
Bouddhisme dans son essence et son développement, Paris, Payot, 1952, p. 119. 

Sur les querelles au sujet de l’autorité des Mahayanasitra, v. Conze, The Composi- 
tion of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, BSOS, 1952, p. 258 et n.2; Lamotte, Sur 
la formation du Mahayana, Asiatica (Festschrift F. Weller), Leipzig, 1954, p. 
381-386; Lamotte, Mavijusri, TP, vol. 48, 1960, p. 40-60; Lamotte, Traité, vol. III, 
P. XXXiv. 

Ruegg, p. 412. 

Astasahasrika Prajiaparamita, éd. Vaidya, p. 3.18: prakrtis cittasya prabhasvara. 
Cf. Ruegg, p. 413. Les textes de Prajiia-paramita sont en prose; mais, de trés bonne 
heure, la tradition 5’est établie d’évaluer leur longueur en «stances», c’est-a-dire en 
unités de 32 syllabes: c’est le nombre de syllabes que compte le vers classique de la 
littérature sanscrite (sloka). 

Conze, Prajfiaparamita Literature, p. 9; Lamotte, Vkn, p. 57, n. 41. 
PajicavimSatisahasrika Prajnaparamita, éd. Dutt, p. 121.14-122.3 (cf. Lamotte, 
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Vkn, p. 57 et n. 42): prakrtis cittasya prabhdsvard. Sdriputra aha: ka punar 
@vusman Subhitte cittasya prabhasvarata? Subhiitir dha: yad @yusman Sariputra 
cittam na ragena samyuktam na visamyuktam na dvesena ... na mohena ... na 
paryutthadnaih ... navaranaih ... ndnuSayaih ... na samyojanaih ... na drstikrtaih 
samyuktam na vi samyuktam iyam Sariputra cittasya prabhasvaratd. «La nature de 
1a pensée est lumineuse. — Sariputra dit: En quoi consiste donc, vénérable Subhiti, la 
luminosité de la pensée? — Subhiti dit: La luminosité de la pensée, Sariputra, c’est 
qu’elle n’est pas associée a |’attirance et n’en est pas non plus dissociée; elle n’est 
pas associée a |’aversion, a ]’erreur, aux irruptions, aux obstructions, aux résidus, 
aux entraves, aux vues fausses, et n’en est pas non plus dissociée.» 

Samadhiraja, éd. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, II, 2, p. 300.9-10: 


yasya co mrduki samjnd nadmaripasmi vartate, 
agrdhram nadmarupasmi cittam bhoti prabhasvaram. 


Cf. éd. td. Regamey, Three Chapters from the Samadhirdjasitra, p. 55 (variantes), 
92. — Samjna est habituellement traduit par «perception» ou par «notion»; il signifie 
aussi «nom». Ce terme, d’interprétation difficile, parait désigner, dans la psycholo- 
gie bouddhique, les opérations de synthése de l’activité cognitive ou intellectuelle, 
dans leur ensemble. Mais !a définition canonique de samjfd est assez obscure: 
samjna nimittodgrahanatmika, «la samjfd a pour essence !a «saisie des indices» ou 
la «préhension des caractéres» (K., éd. Pradhan, p. 10.15; td. La Vallée Poussin, i 
28). Samjfa serait l’opération de l’intelligence, en tant qu’elle saisit des indices, les 
rapproche, et se renseigne ainsi sur la nature ou l’identité de l’object appr¢hendé. K. 
10.16 glose: yavan nila-pita-dirgha-hrasva-stri-purusa-mitra-amitra-sukha-duhkha- 
Gdi-nimitta-udgrahanam asau samjfd-skandhah; td. La Vallée Poussin, i 28: 
«percevoir que c’est bleu, jaune, long, court, homme, femme, ami, ennemi, agréable, 
désagréable, etc. — c’est le samjnaskandha.» 

Three Chapters from the Sam@dhirdja, n. 202 bas, p. 92. 

Regamey, op. cit., p. 55, strophe 28: tisro ... papikah samjna(h); td. p. 92, et n. 204. 

Citta-prabhasvaratam: Dasabhimika, é¢d. Rahder, p. 74D; éd. Kondo, p. 155. 
16-17; cf. Ruegg, p. 417. 

citta-matram idam yad idam traidhatukam: Dasabhimika, 6d. Rahder, p. 49E; éd. 
Kondo, p. 98.8-9; cité Siddhi, p. 420. Cf. Vimsatika, éd. Lévi, p. 3.2, td. Lévi, p. 43. 

Madhyamakdvatara, p. 181.8-182.5; td., Muséon, 1911, p. 238-239; cf. Siddhi, p. 
420. 

Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana, p. 8-11. 

Td. E. Lamotte, L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdesa). Louvain, 
1962. (Bibliotheque du Muséon, Vol. 51.) 

Ed. td. P. Python, en préparation. 

Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana, p. 25. 

Ci-dessous, p. 301 et suiv. 

Samdhinirmocana-sitra. L’ explication des mystéres. Texte tibétain édité et traduit 
par Etienne Lamotte. Louvain, Paris, 1935. (Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences d’histoire et de philologie, 2° série, 
34° fascicule.) 

Texte sanscrit édité par Nanjio Bunyiu (Nanjo Bun-yu): The Lankavatara Sitra. 
Kyoto, 1923, réimpr. 1956. (Bibliotheca Otaniensis, Vol. I.) Traduit par Suzuki 
Daisetz (Daisetsu) Teitaré: The Lankavatara Sutra. A Mahayana Text, translated for 
the first time from the original Sanskrit. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1932, 
repr. 1956 and 1959. — En outre: Suzuki Daisetz Teitard, Studies in the Lankavatara 
Sitra. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1930, repr. 1957. Suzuki Daisetz Teitard, 
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An Index to the Lankavatara Siitra. Tokyo, Suzuki Research Foundation, 1965. 
(Suzuki Research Foundation, Reprint Series, 6.) 

A. Foucher, La vie du Bouddha, Paris, Payot, 1949, p. 273. 

D’ou le titre de l’ouvrage: la prédication du Buddha est souvent désignée comme 
simhanada, «rugissement du lion» (Lamotte, Vkn, p. 98, n. 4). 

Tib. Trip. 24 760(48); T. XI 310(48), XII 353. Il existe une édition synoptique, une 
édition des fragments sanscrits, des traductions japonaises: v. Nakamura, Survey, 
Acta Asiatica 7, p. 63, 66. — Ui, Konsaisu Bukkyo jiten, p. 556a s. v. ShOmangy6, 
556b s.v. Shoman bunin; Ruegg, passim (index s. v.). 

Sur le Tathdgata-garbha, qui est «la Nature de Buddha présente en tous les étres» 
(Lamotte, Vkn, p. 56), voir en dernier lieu le monumental ouvrage de M. D. S. 
Ruegg, La théorie du Tathagata-garbha et du gotra. Paris, Ecole frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, 1969. (Publications de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 70.) — 
Le Lankavatara traite aussi du Tathagata-garbha, éd. Nanjio, p. 77, 13—79.9, 220. 
1-224. 3, cf. Suzuki, Index to the Lankavatara, p. 75b s. v. Tathagata-garbha. 

Tib. Trip. 29 778; T. XVI 681, 682; td. japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Kyojii-bu, 
XVI. — Nakamura, Survey, Acta Asiatica 7, p. 67; Ui, Konsaisu Bukkyo j iten, p. 
1016b s. v. Mitsugongy6, Mitsugonkoku; Bussho kaisetsu daijiten, vol. 7, p. 352d; 
Ruegg, index, s. v. 

Version tibétaine, Tib. Trip. 109 a 111, 5536 a 5543. Version chinoise, T. XXX 
1579. Le Yogdcara-bhumi-sastra se divise en cinq parties (v. Schmithausen, 
Yogacara-bhumi, p. 17-18) dont la premiére, de beaucoup la plus étendue, se sub- 
divise en 17 sections, elles aussi trés inégales. On posséde, par piéces et morceaux, 
le texte sanscrit de cette premiére partie (v. éd. Bhattacharya, p. 7-8; Wayman, 
Analysis, p. 2; Demiéville, TP 46, 1958, p. 412-414), mais il n’est édité que pour 
un peu plus de la moitié, a savoir: 1. The Yogacarabhtimi of Acadrya Asanga, ed. 
by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. Part I [seule parue]. Calcutta, The University, 
1957 (sections | a 5); 2. The Sacittika and Acittika Bhiumi and the Praty- 
ekabuddhabhiimi (Sanskrit texts), by Alex Wayman, IBK, VIII 1, Tokyo, 1960, p. 
375-379 (sections 8, 9, 14); 3. Bodhisattvabhumi (section 15): ed. by Wogihara 
Unrai, Tokyd, 1930-1936; ed. by Nalinaksha Dutt, Patna, 1966 (Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series, vol. VII). — Traduction japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Yuga-bu, \-V1. 
Traductions partielles en langue européenne: P. Demiéville, Le chapitre de la 
Bodhisattvabhiimi sur la Perfection du Dhyana, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, vol. XXI, 
p. 109-128; Frauwallner, p. 270-279; Schmithausen, Yogacarabhumi. — Etude de 
la section 13 (avec de nombreux passages cités et traduits), par Alex Wayman, 
Analysis of the Sravakabhiimi Manuscript, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of. Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1961 (University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. 17). 

Cf. Lamotte, Vkn, p. 92 et n. 2. 

Toutefois, M. Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 54, estime que 
Uttara-tantra signifie «la doctrine ultérieure» («the later exposition»; cf. la désigna- 
tion d’Uttara-mimamsa pour le Vedanta), en contraste avec les Prajid-paramita 
dont ce traité fait la critique. — Cf. Obermiller, Sublime Science, p. 91. 

Cf. Takasaki, op. cit., p. 5. A la vérité, le titre Ratna-gotra-vibhaga est aussi attesté 
dans la tradition tibétaine: v. Tib. Trip., voi. 167, p. 694. 

Version tibétaine, Tib. Trip. 108 5525 (karika), 5526 (vyakhya). Version chinoise, T. 
XXXI 1611. Td. anglaise faite sur le tibétain, par Eugene Obermiller, The Sublime 
Science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation, Acta Orientalia, 9, Leyde, 1931, p. 
81-306. Texte sanscrit découvert au Tibet en 1934 par Rahula Samkrtyayana (cf. 
JBORS 21, 1935, p. 31, 33), et publi¢é par Edward Hamilton Johnston et T. Chowd- 
hury, Patna, 1950, en appendice 4 JBORS 36, 1950. Autre édition par Nakamura 
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Zuiryo, Bonkan taisho Kukyé-ichijd-hdshoron kenkyu, The Ratnagotravibhaga- 
Mahayanottaratantra-castra ..., Toky6, Sankibo, 1961. Td. anglaise faite sur le 
sanscrit et accompagnée d’une importante étude, par Takasaki Jikid6, A Study on the 
Ratnagotravibhaga (Uttaratantra), Roma, Istituto italiano per il medio ed estremo 
Oriente, 1966 (Serie Orientale Roma, vol. 33). — Etude approfondie de la philoso- 
phie du Ratna-gotra-vibhaga par David Seyfort Ruegg, La théorie du Tathagata- 
garbha et du gotra, Paris, Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1969 (Publications de 
l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 70). 

Takasaki, op. cit., p. 58; cf. Ruegg, op. cit., p. 412, n. 4. 

Cf. Takasaki, op. cit., p. 54. 

Notamment Tson kha pa et les auteurs tibétains tardifs, cf. Obermiller, Sublime 
Science, p. 83. 

Cf. Ruegg, p. 34-35. 

Tib. Trip., vol. 167, p. 694-695. Cf. Ruegg, p. 41 et n. 5. 

H. W. Bailey et E. H. Johnston dans BSOS 8, 1935, p. 79-80. 

V. Lamotte, Vkn, p. 92 et n. 2; sur Sthiramati, ci-dessous, p. 298. 

Ruegg, p. 42 et n. 6. 

Die Philosophie des Buddhismus, p. 255. Cf. BSOS 8, 1935, p. 78. 

{l existe deux textes chinois (T. XXXII 1666, 1667), donnés l’un et l’autre pour des 
traductions; v. Hakeda, Awakening of Faith, p. 7-8. Plusieurs traductions anglaises; 
en dernier lieu, Hakeda, op. cit. Traduit maintes fois en japonais, notamment par 
Mochizuki Shink6, Kokuyaku Issaiky0, Ronji-bu, V.— Bibliographie a perte de vue; 
Pessentiel donné par Hakeda, op. cit., p. 119-122. 

Texte sanscrit de la karikd et du bhdsya édité et traduit par Sylvain Lévi: Asanga. 
Mahayana-siitralamkara ... Paris, H. Champion, 1907, 1911, 2 vol. (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des hautes études, Sciences historiques et philologiques, fasc. 159 et 190.) 
Version tibétaine: Tib. Trip. 108 5521 (karikd seule), 5527 (karika et bhasya). 
Version chinoise (karika et bhasya): T. XXXI 1604. Td. japonaise, Kokuyaku 
Issaikyd, Yuga-bu, XII, p. 189-453. — Corrections au texte édité par Sylvain Lévi et 
index sanscrit-tibétain-chinois publiés par Gadjin M. Nagao, Index to the 
Mahayana-sutralamkara, Toky6, 1958-1961, 2 vol. 

JA, juillet-aoait 1908. p. 57-184; oct—déc. 1928, p. 193-216; oct.déc. 1929, 
p. 255-285. 

Agvaghosa: Siitralamkara, traduit en frangais sur la version chinoise de Kumarajiva, 
par Edouard Huber. Paris, E. Leroux, 1908. — Version chinoise: T. ITV 201, Td. 
japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Honnen-bu, VIII. — Sur Edouard Huber, voir P. 
Demiéville, Revue de théologie et de philosophie, N. S., vol. 15, Lausanne, 1927, p. 
56, n. 1; P. Demiéville, Acta Asiatica, 11, Toky6, 1966, p. 109. 

Frauwallner, p. 296. 

Editée par Wogihara Unrai, v.n. 34 ci-dessus. 

Frauwallner, p. 297. 

Ib., p. 298. 

Mahaydana-sitralamkara XIII. 19: cittam prakrti-prabhadsvaram, «la pensée est 
lumineuse par nature». 

lb., YX. 22, 37, 56, etc.; v. Nagao, Index, s. v. tathata. 

lb., VI. 7, 8, 10, XIII. 11, XIV. 30; cf. Nagao, Index, s. v. dharma-dhatu. 

On le trouve aussi dans les sutra anciens, mais avec une autre acception. — V. Edger- 
ton, BHSD, s. v. dharma-dhatu; Siddhi, p. 751-754. 

Mahayana-sitralamkara XIII. 19: tad agantuka-dosa-disitam: «elle (la pensée) est 
souillée par les fautes adventices». 

Le chapitre IX du Mahaydana-sutralamkara traite longuement de la nature-de-Buddha. 
Texte sanscrit et version tibétaine édités par Theodore Stcherbatsky et Eugene 
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Obermiller, Abhisamaydalamkara-prajnaparamita-upadesa-sastra, Fasc. 1 {seul 
paru}, Leningrad, 1929 (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vol. 23). II n’y a pas de version chi- 
noise. Autres éditions du texte sanscrit: par Giuseppe Tucci, The Commentaries on 
the Prajriaparamitas, Vol. Ist: The Abhisamayalamkaraloka of Haribhadra, Baroda, 
Oriental Institute, 1932 (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 62); par Wogihara Unrai, 
Abhisamaydlamkaraloka Prajiaparamitavyakha, Tokyo, 1932-1935. Ces deux 
derniéres éditions sont en fait celles d’un commentaire de |’ Abhisamayalamkara, qui 
reproduit in extenso le texte de ce dernier. Le texte de |’Abhisamayalamkara figure 
également dans: Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, with Haribhadra’s Commentary 
called Aloka, ed. by P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1960 (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 
4). Ed. et td. japonaise du texte sanscrit par Kajiyoshi Koun, dans Genshi Hannvya- 
kyo no kenkyu (A Study of the Primitive Prajiiaparamitasiitra), Toky6, Sankibo, 
1944, p. 275-320. Td. anglaise: Edward Conze, Abhisamayalamkara, Roma, Istituto 
per il medio ed estremo Oriente, 1954 (Serie Orientale Roma, vol. 6). 

La bibliographie du Madhyanta-vibhaga est compliquée. Je la résume ici d’aprés 
Gadjin M. Nagao, Madhydanta-vibhaga-bhasya, Toky6, Suzuki Research Founda- 
tion, 1964, p. 2-3. Il faut distinguer: 1° la karikad de Maitreya-natha; 2° un commen- 
taire (bhdsya) par Vasubandhu; 3° un sous-commentaire (ftka) par Sthiramati. 

La karikd n’existe pas isolément dans l’original sanscrit, mais bien en version 
tibétaine (Tib. Trip. 108 5522) et en version chinoise (T. XXXI 1601). 

Le texte sanscrit de la karika accompagnée du bhasya de Vasubandhu a été 
retrouvé au Tibet par Rahula Samkrtyayana en 1934, et publi¢ en 1964 par Gadjin 
M. Nagao, op. cit. La version tibétaine (7ib. Trip. 108 5528) et les deux versions 
chinoises (T. XXXI 1599, 1600; dans les Tables du Taisho Issaikyo, corriger °fika 
par °bhdsya) ont été publiées en édition synoptique par Yamaguchi Susumu, Kanzo 
taish6 Benchibenron {«Madhyanta-vibhaga-sastra, édition synoptique des versions 
tibétaine et chinoises»], Nagoya, Hajinkaku, 1937, réimpr. Toky6, Suzuki Research 
Foundation, 1966 (Suzuki Research Foundation, Reprint Series, Vol. 9). 

Le texte sanscrit de la karika accompagnée de la fika de Sthiramati a été retrouvé 
au Népal par Sylvain Lévi en 1928, et publié en 1934 par Yamaguchi Susumu: Sthi- 
ramati, Madhyanta-vibhaga-fika, Nagoya, Hajinkaku, 1934, réimpr. Toky6, Suzuki 
Research Foundation, 1966 (Reprint Series, Vol. 7). Version tibétaine: 7ib. Trip. 
109 5534. Pas de version chinoise. Td. japonaise faite sur le sanscrit et le tibétain par 
Yamaguchi Susumu, Anne ashariya z6 Chiiben-fumbetsu-ron shakusho [«Commen- 
taire du Madhyanta-vibhaga-sastra par le maitre (acarya) Sthiramati»], Nagoya, 
Hajinkaku, 1935, réimpr. Toky6, Suzuki Research Foundation, 1966 (Reprint Series, 
Vol. 8). — On notera que les trois ouvrages publiés par M. Yamaguchi forment série, 
cf. BB XXI-XXIII n° 156. 

En langues occidentales, on ne dispose que de traductions anglaises partielles: 1. 

Madhyanta-vibhanga . .. translated from the Sanscrit by Th. Stcherbatsky. Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1936 (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vol. 30). Réimpression: Osnabriick, Biblio 
Verlag, 1970. La forme °vibhanga, moins correcte que °vibhdga, a été transmise, 
concurremment a cette derniére, par la tradition tibétaine. (Traduction du chapitre I, 
Laksana-pariccheda, intitulé par Stcherbatsky «premiére partie», et subdivisé en 
cing «chapitres».) 2. David L. Friedmann: Sthiramati. Madhyanta-vibhaga-fika. 
Analysis of the Middle Path and the Extremes. Utrecht, 1937. (Chapitre I.) 3. Tra- 
duction du chapitre HI, par Paul Wilfred O’Brien, Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. IX 
and X, 1953-1954. 
Stcherbatsky, Abhisamaydlamkara, p. v: «Another peculiarity of the 
Abhisamayalamkara is that it expounds the theory of Salvation without alluding to 
the typical tenets of the Yogacara school». Sur l’appartenance doctrinale de 1’ Ab- 
hisamayalamkara, v. ib.; Conze, Prajnaparamita Literature, p. 100; Ruegg, p. 70. 
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Frauwallner, p. 265, 423; Schmithausen, Yogacara-bhumi, p. 19-20, et p. 20 n. 15 
citant Wayman, Analysis, p. 33, 135. 

Fragment du texte sanscrit édité par Vasudev Visvanath Gokhale, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, N. S., 23, 1947, p. 13-38. Le méme 
fragment édité et le reste du texte «retraduit» (cf. introduction de l’ouvrage, p. 21) 
du tibétain et du chinois (avec l’aide d’un commentaire inédit de Sthiramati, cf. 
Frauwallner, p.425), par Prahlad Pradhan, Abhidharma-samuccaya of Asanga, Santi- 
niketan, Visva-Bharati, 1950 (Visva-Bharati Studies, 12). — Version tibétaine, 77b. 
Trip. 112 5550. Version chinoise, T. XXXI 1605; avec le commentaire de Sthira- 
mati, T. XXXI 1606; td. japonaise, Kokuyaku [ssaikyo, Yuga-bu, X—V. Addendum. 
L’original sanscrit est perdu. Version tibétaine (Jib. Trip. 112 5549) éditée et 
traduite par Etienne Lamotte, La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga, Louvain, 
1938-1939, 2 tomes en 4 fascicules. II y a quatre versions chinoises: T. XXXI 1592, 
1593, 1594 (reproduction phototypique, Lamotte, op. cit.), et 1596, qui est un com- 
mentaire ot le texte méme est cité in extenso (Lamotte, op. cit., t. I, p. vi), Edition 
synoptique de ces quatre versions et de la version tibétaine par Sasaki Gessh6, Kan- 
yaku shihon taisho Shédaijoron, Tokyo, 1931. 

V.n. 49, 63, 73, 38, 62. 69. Ruegg, p. 43. 

Ruegg, p. 43. 

En tibétain byams chos sde Ina, Ruegg, p. 39. P. 45, M. Ruegg fait observer qu’il 
existe une tradition analogue dans le bouddhisme chinois, mais que les cinq traités 
ne sont que partiellement les mémes: seuls le Mahdydana-stitralamkara et le 
Madhyanta-vibhaga figurent dans les deux traditions. Cf. Conze, Prajfdpdadramita 
Literature, p. 100, n. 10. 

P. 6-7, 296. 

Frauwallner, Amalavijidnam und Alayavijnanam, p. 155-156. 

Version tibétaine de la karika (Tib, Trip. 108 5523, 5524) et du commentaire (vrtti, 
Tib. Trip. 108 5529) éditée par Nozawa Josh6o dans Yamaguchi hakushi hanreki 
kinen Indogaku Bukkyogaku ronso [«Recueil d’articles d’indologie et de bouddholo- 
gie, publi¢é en commémoration du 60° anniversaire du Professeur Yamaguchi 
Susumu»], Kyoto, Hozokan, 1955, p. 11-18, 19-45. - Il n’y a pas de version chi- 
noise. 

Manuscrit sanscrit, intitulé Dharma-dharmata-pravibhaga-sitra, retrouvé au 
Tibet par Rahula Samkrtyayana; le début, cité JBORS 24, 1938, p. 163, coincide 
avec Tib. Trip. 108 5523 21.4.2-4; cf. Schmithausen, Yogacara-bhimi, p. 110 n. — 
Fragment sanscrit édité par Sylvain Lévi en appendice a son édition du Mahayana- 
sutralamkara (ci-dessus n. 49), p. 190-191; identifié, mais apparemment sans publi- 
cation, par Kawai Hideo (Nozawa, p. 9); publié par Yamaguchi Susumu, 
H6-hosshé-fumbetsu-ron no Bombun Dampen {«Un fragment sanscrit du Dharma- 
dharmata-vibhdga»}, Otani Gakuho, vol. 17, n° 4, Kyoto, 1936; reproduit en appen- 
dice a l’article de Nozawa, p. 46-49. 

Traduction japonaise par Yamaguchi Susumu, Miroku-zo H6-hosshd-fumbetsu- 
ron Kanken [«Essai sur le Dharma-dharmatd-vibhaga de Maitreya»], dans Tokiwa 
hakase hanreki kinen Bukkyo ronso [«Recueil d’articles sur le bouddhisme, commé- 
morant le 60° anniversaire du D' Tokiwa»], Toky6, K6bund6, 1933, p. 535-561. 

Cf. Frauwailner, p. 424; Schmithausen, Yogacara-bhumi, p. 12; Ruegg, p. 39-41, 
427 n. 4; Yamada, Bongo butten, p. 127. 

Demiéville, BEFEO, XLIV 2, p. 381 n. 4, 434 n. 9; Schmithausen, Yoga@cdra-bhami, 
p. 19 et n. 14; Frauwallner, p. 423; Ruegg, p. 39-45, 50-55. — Outre les références 
données par MM. Demiéville, Schmithausen, Frauwallner et Ruegg, rappelons que 
dans son édition de la Madhyanta-vibhaga-fika (ci-dessus n. 63), p. xv—xvii, M. 
Yamaguchi, dés 1934, suggérait une solution proche de celles de M. Ruegg et de 
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M. Hatani Ry6otai (cité par P. Demiéville, loc. cit, p. 381 n. 4). — Ruegg, p. 51, n. 8: 
lire 296 au lieu de 153. 

La karikad est accompagnée d’un commentaire (bhasya) di également a 
Vasubandhu. Dans le volume d’introduction a sa traduction du Kosa (ci-dessous), 
La Vallée Poussin a publié un fragment de 1a ka@rikd. 1] a aussi recueilli et fait figurer 
dans Jes notes en bas de page les citations de la karika données par un autre com- 
mentaire, |’Abhidharma-kosa-vyakhya de Yasomitra (éd. par Wogihara Unrai, 
Toky6, 1932~1936). Par la suite, l’original sanscrit de la kadrika et du bhdsya a été 
retrouvé au Tibet par Rahula Samkrtyayana en 1934, et publié par Vasudev Vis- 
vanath Gokhale, The Text of the Abhidharma-kosa-karika of Vasubandhu, Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., 22, 1946, p. 73-102 (karika 
seule), et par Prahlad Pradhan, Abhidharm-Koshabhdasya of Vasubandhu, Patna, K.P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, 1967 (Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, Vol. VIII) 
(kdrika et bhasya). Version tibétaine, Tib. Trip. 115 5590 (karika), 5591 (bhasya); 
éd. Stcherbatsky, Tibetskii perevod Abhidharmakosakarikah i Abhidharmakosabha- 
gyam socinenii Vasubandhu, Petrograd, 1917-1930 (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vol. 20) 
(jusqu’a la kdrika 46b du chapitre ii); éd. La Vallée Poussin, Cosmologic boud- 
dhique (karika du chapitre iii). Versions chinoises: T. XXIX 1560 (karika) 1558 et 
1559 (karika et bhdsya). Td. frangaise par Louis de La Vallée Poussin, L ’Abhidhar- 
makosa de Vasubandhu, Paris, Geuthner, Louvain, J.-B. Istas, 1923-1931, 6 vol. Td. 
japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaiky6, Bidon-bu, XXVI1 et XXVI bis. — Reéimpr. de Biblio- 
theca Buddhica, vol. 20: Osnabriick, Biblio Verlag, 1970. 

Erich Frauwallner, On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the Law Vasubandhu, 
Roma, Istituto per il medio ed estremo Oriente, 1951 (Serie Orientale Roma, vol. 
II). 

Padmanabh S. Jaini, On the theory of the two Vasubandhus, BSOS, 21, 1958, p. 
48-53. 

Frauwallner, Landmarks, p. 131. 

Plus exactement, M. Frauwallner propose les dates suivantes: Maitreya-natha, vers 
300 ap. J.-C.; Asanga, vers 315-390; Vasubandhu IJ’ancien, vers 320-380; 
Vasubandhu le jeune, vers 400-480. Voir: Date, p. 54-56; Die Philosophie des Bud- 
dhismus, p. 76, 296, 326, 327, 350; Landmarks, p. 130-131. La date de Maitreya- 
natha dépend de celle de son disciple Asanga. 

WZKSO, 1, 1957, p. 131; 5, 1961, p. 131; Hattori, Dignaga, On Perception, p. 114, 
115, 116. 

Frauwallner, Date, p. 55: «To his Mahayana works belong a commentary to 
Aryadeva’s SatasGstra, a commentary to Maitreyanatha’s Madhyantavibhago, and 
several works on Mahayana siitras, such as the Dasabhumikasastra, the Saddharma- 
pundarikopadesa and the Vajracchedikaéprajnaparamitdasastra, as well as the Bod- 
hicittotpadanasastra.» 


1 Commentaire du Satasdstra: conservé en version chinoise (avec.la karika 
d’ Aryadeva), T. XXX 1569. Td. italienne par Giuseppe Tucci, Le Cento Strofe, 
Roma, 1925 (Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni, J). Td. anglaise par 
Giuseppe Tucci, Pre-Dinndga Buddhist Texts on Logic, Baroda, 1926 
(Gaekwad’s Orienta Sleries, vo] 49). Td. japonaise par Hatani Ryotai, 
Kokuyaku Issaikyé, Chiigan-bu, I, p. 249-338. 

2  Commentaire (bhasya) du Madhyanta-vibhaga: ci-dessus n. 63. 

3. Dasabhiimika-sastra: version chinoise, T. XXVI 1522; td. japonaise, Kokuyaku 

Issaiky6, Shakkyoron-bu, V1. 

Saddharmapundarikopadesa: deux versions chinoises, T. XXVI 1519, 1520. 

Vajracchedika-prajnha-paramita-Sastra. Voir Giuseppe Tucci, Minor Buddhist 

Texts, Part I, Section I, p. 3-171, Roma, Istituto per il medio ed estremo 
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Oriente, 1956 (Serie Orientale Roma, vol. 9). — Le titre Vajracchedika-prajna- 
paramita-sastra (ou °stitra-Sastra, Tables du Taisho Issaikvo, n° 1510, 1511, 
1513, 1514) est restitué du chinois. 

a Commentaire de Vasubandhu, dépendant d’une karika d’ Asanga, et con- 
servé en deux versions chinoises (Aarika et commentaire): T. XXV 1511, 
1513. T. 1514 est la karika seule, extraite de T. 1513. T. 1512, sous-com- 
mentaire de T. 1511, est probablement un apocryphe chinois (Tucci, op. 
cit., p. 12; Demiéville, BEFEO, XLIV, 2, 1954, p. 387). — M. Tucci, op. 
cit., présente une édition synoptique de la karika d’ Asanga: texte sanscrit, 
retrouvé par lui au Tibet; version tibetaine (7ib. Trip. 146 5864, manque 
dans |’édition de Derge, cf. Tucci, op. cit., p. 7); deux versions chinoises, 
correspondant Il’une a T. 1511, l’autre a T. 1514 et 1513. 

b = T. XXV 1510 consiste en deux recensions d’un commentaire écrit directe- 
ment sur la Vajracchedika, et qu’il convient d’attribuer non pas a Asanga 
(cf. Tables du Taishd Issaikyo), mais 4 Vasubandhu (Tucci, p. 18, 19). Ce 
commentaire existe également dans l’édition de Derge du Canon tibetain 
(Tohoku, n° 3816), mais il manque dans celles de Narthang (Tucci, p. 8) et 
de Pékin (7ib. Trip.). 


Bodhicitta-utpadana-sastra: version chinoise, T. XXXII 1659; td. japonaise, 
Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Ronji-bu, VI, p. 154-191. 

Ajouter le commentaire (bhdsya) du Mahayana-sutralamkara (ci-dessus p. 285 et n. 
49). 

Dans Date, p. 56, M. Frauwallner ne se prononce pas. Dans Philosophie des Bud- 
dhismus, p. 351, il incline déja en faveur de Vasubandhu le jeune, mais, trés 
curieusement, c’est sous la rubrique «Vasubandhu |’ancien» qu’il donne des extraits 
de la Vimsatikd et de la Trimsika. Dans Landmarks, p. 132, il opine aussi en faveur 
de Vasubandhu le jeune. M. Schmithausen, Sautrantika-Voraussetzungen, reléve des 
aprésupposés» Sautrantika dans les deux ouvrages en question; or on sait depuis 
longtemps que l’auteur du Kosa, tout en exposant les théses des Vaibhasika, se rat- 
tache lui-méme 4a la tendance Sautrantika. M. Frauwaliner fait état des recherches de 
M. Schmithausen dans les remarques complémentaires de la deuxiéme édition de sa 
Philosophie des Buddhismus, p. 425. 

On aurait donc, de Vasubandhu le jeune, deux ouvrages hinayanistes, |’ Abhid- 
harma-kosa et le Karma-siddhi-prakarana (Frauwallner, p. 425, et v. ci-dessous); et 
une série d’opuscules mahayanistes, d’une importance, pour plusieurs, sans rapport 
avec leur briéveté: Parica-skandhaka; Vada-vidhana, Vada-vidhi, Vada-sara; Vim- 
Satika et Trimsika. 

Abhidharma-koSa: ci-dessus, n. 75. 

Karma-siddhi-prakarana: version tibétaine (Tib. Trip. 113 5563) éditée par E. 
Lamotte, Le Traité de l’acte de Vasubandhu, MCB 4, 1936, p. 183-205; deux ver- 
sions chinoises, T. XXXI 1608, 1609, dont la seconde est reproduite pho- 
tographiquement dans MCB 4 4 la suite de l’édition de la version tibétaine; td. 
frangaise de E. Lamotte, ib., p. 207-263; td. japonaise par Izumi Hékei, Kokuyaku 
Issaikyo, Ronjii-bu, Il, p. 121-140. — Sur l’appartenance doctrinale du Karma- 
siddhi-prakarana, v. Lamotte, op. cit., p. 175, 176: «La tradition, tant chinoise que 
tibétaine, est unanime a considérer la Karma-siddhi comme un traité du Grand 
Véhicule ... Mais, a la lumiére de la critique interne, la tradition, si vénérable soit- 
elle, ne peut étre maintenue ... Le Karmasiddhiprakarana est un traité du Petit 
Véhicule exposant le point de vue des Sautrantika . . .» 

Pajica-skandhaka: version tibétaine, Tib. Trip. 113 5560; version chinoise, T. 
XXXI 1612; Frauwallner, p. 110. 

Vada-vidhdna: fragments sanscrits édités par E. Frauwallner, Zu den Fragmenten 
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buddhistischer Logiker im Nydvavarttikam, WZKM, 40, 1933, p. 281-304 (cf. 
Frauwallner, WZKSO I, 1957, p. 105, 146). 

Vada-vidhi: fragments sanscrits et tibétains édités par E. Frauwallner, WZKSO I, 
1957, p. 135-142, en appendice a son article Vasubandhu’s Vadavidhi. 

Vada-sara: ouvrage perdu (Frauwallner, op. cit., p. 104-105). 

VimSatikad (var. Vimsaka): texte sanscrit de la kdrika et de la vrtti retrouvé au 
Népal en 1924 et édité par Sylvain Lévi, Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi, Deux traités de 
Vasubandhu, Paris, H. Champion, 1925 (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des hautes études, 
Sciences historiques et philologiques, fasc. 245). Td. Sylvain Lévi, Matériaux pour 
l'étude du systéme Vijnaptimatra, Paris, H. Champion, 1932 (Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des hautes études, Sciences historiques et philologiques, fasc. 260). Version 
tibétaine: Tib. Trip. 113 5557 (karika), 5558 (vrtti); éd. et td. par Louis de La Vallée 
Poussin, Muséon, 1912, p. 53-90. Version chinoise, T. XXXI 1588, 1589, 1590; éd. 
et td. anglaise de T. 1590 par Clarence H. Hamilton, Wei shih er shih lun, New 
Haven, American Oriental Society, 1938 (American Oriental Series, Vol. 13); td. 
japonaise de T. 1590, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Yuga-bu, VII, p. 267-290. 

Trimsika: karika de Vasubandhu et commentaire (bhasya) de Sthiramati retrouvés 
au Népal en 1922 et 1924, édités et traduits par Sylvain Lévi, opp. citt. Version tibé- 
taine: Tib. Trip. 113 5556 (karika), 5565 (bhasya). Version chinoise: T. XXXI 1586 
(karika); la karika est en outre citée intégralement dans T. XXXI 1585, v. ci-dessous 
n. 92. 

L. CL, § 2263; Bareau, Sectes, p. 282. — Les Sarvastivadin sont ainsi nommeés parce 
qu’ils admettent que les choses passées et futures existent réellement, aussi bien que 
les choses présentes (K., td. La Vallée Poussin, v 51). 

Frauwallner, p. 360. 

Ruegg, p. 431: les logiciens «sont considérés par les doxographes comme des 
tenants du Cittamatra qui n’admettent pas l’dlaya (vijndna)». Cf. Obermiller, 
Sublime Science, p. 99: distinction entre «Yogacaras or Vijfianavadins basing upon 
Scripture (lun gi rjes ‘brans sems tsam pa = Ggamanusarino vijnanavadinah)» et 
«Logician Vijfianavadins (rigs pa’i rjes ‘braris sems tsam pa = nyaydnusdarino 
vijnanavadinah)». 

Dates de Dignaga: vers 480-540; de Dharmakirti: vers 600-680 (Frauwallner, Land- 
marks, p. 134-139). — Sur Dignaga, v. notamment la monographie de Frauwallner, 
Dignaga, sein Werk und seine Entwicklung, WZKSO 3, 1959, p. 83-164; Hattori, 
Dignaga, On Perception, Cambridge, 1968 (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 47). 
Notes 63, 82. En outre, on posséde en version chinoise (T. XX XI 1606) un commen- 
taire de l’Abhidharma-samuccaya d’ Asanga (ci-dessus n. 66). — Date de Sthiramati: 
510-570 d’aprés Frauwallner, Landmarks, p. 136-137; 470-550 d’aprés |’érudition 
japonaise. V. en dernier lieu Kajiyama Ytichi, WZKSO 12-13, 1968, p. 193-203. 
Rappelons que le nom méme du Bihar vient du sanscrit vihdra, qui désigne un 
monastere bouddhique. 

La tradition rapporte qu’il mourut 4 trente-deux ans. On peut lui assigner les dates 
approximatives de 530-561 (Frauwallner, Landmarks, p. 132-134, d’aprés Ui, Indo 
Tetsugaku Kenkyii, vol. V, Toky6, 1929). 

Sont conservés en version chinoise: un commentaire sur le Catuhsataka d’ Aryadeva, 
T. XXX 1571, td. japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Chiigan-bu, Il, p. 197-442; un 
commentaire sur la Vimsatika de Vasubandhu, T. XXXI 1591, td. japonaise, 
Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Yuga-bu, VII, p. 293-368; un commentaire sur 1’ Alambana- 
pariksa de Dignaga, T. XXXI 1625. Sur l’attribution 4a Dharmapala du Tch’eng wei 
che louen, T. XXXI 1585, v. p. suiv. 

Frauwallner, p. 397. Cf. Frauwallner, Amalavijfdnam und Alayavijfianam, p. 149. 

T. XXXI 1585. Td. francaise de Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi: 
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La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang, traduite et annotée, Paris, P. Geuthner, 1928-1948, 3 vol. 
(Buddhica. Premiére série: Mémoires. Tome I.) Td. japonaise, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, 
Yuga-bu, VIl, p. 1-266. 

Cf. Tables du Taishé Issaikvo, n° 1585; T. XXXI1 1585 i 1a5. 

LCL Al, § 2086; Frauwallner, Amalavijidnam und Alayavijnanam, p. 148-149. 
C’est ainsi que je ne traiterai pas de la théorie des trois natures, imaginaire, dépen- 
dante et accomplie, bien qu’elle appartienne en propre au Vijfianavada; elle n’offre 
en effet aucun élément de nature véritablement idéaliste. M. Frauwallner, Die 
Philosophie des Buddhismus, p. 300, fait observer que chez Maitreya-natha en tout 
cas, elle a quelque chose de superfétatoire: «ein Zugestindnis an die Uberlieferung 
der Schule». 

Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana-sutra, p. 183-187. 

Siddhi, Index, s.v.; Schmithausen, Yogacara-bhiimi, p. 130. 

Le terme dlaya-vijriana est susceptible de plusieurs interprétations, v. Schmithausen, 
op. cit., p. 130-131; Siddhi, p. 96. M. Schmithausen fait observer que la définition 
méme donnée dans ce passage du Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra engage plutét a inter- 
préter «Anklammerungsperzeption»; |’interprétation d’dlaya par «réceptacle» appar- 
tient surtout a Sthiramati et a Hiuan-tsang. Pour vijfidna, |’équivalent «Perzeption» 
est nouveau; M. Schmithausen, op. cit., p. 125-126, releve les inconvénients des 
interprétations traditionnelles par «conscience» (l’alaya-vijfidna est inconscient, ou 
a4 tout le moins subconscient, v. ci-dessous, p. 305) et par «connaissance» (1’alaya- 
vijndna ne représente qu’une somme de virtualités, «einen Inbegriff von Virtual- 
itéten»), et se référe aux «petites perceptions» de Leibniz. — Sur l’a@layavijndna, v. 
notamment Frauwallner, p. 328, 352, et la Note sur l’alaya-vijfiana de La Vallée 
Poussin, MCB 3, 1934-1935, p. 145-168, nullement périmée. 

Ci-dessus, p. 268. 

Meéditation deuxiéme: «Qu’est-ce qu’une chose qui pense? C’est une chose qui 
doute, qui entend, qui congoit, qui affirme, qui nie, qui veut, qui ne veut pas, qui 
imagine aussi et qui sent». 

Sur les bhaga, v. Siddhi, p. 125-135; Frauwallner, p. 329, 396. Certaines écoles 
idéalistes distinguent jusqu’a quatre bhaga. 

Il n’y a dynamisme qu’en vérité pratique (vyavahdra-satya), au niveau de la trans- 
migration; non en vérité absolue (paramartha-satya). — La théorie des deux vérités, 
qui a des antécédents dans le bouddhisme ancien, a été surtout développée par 
l’école Madhyamika, mais n’est nullement absente du vijfianavada; v. Siddhi, p. 
547-553. - De ce point de vue, les images du fleuve et du miroir s’opposent: lune 
est dynamique, |’autre statique. 

Le rapport des germes et de la connaissance-réceptacle est, en fait, indéfinissable. 
Siddhi, p. 100: «Les Bijas, par rapport au Vijfiana, ... ne sont ni identiques, ni dif- 
férents.» Cf. ib., p. 434. 

Sept dans le vijfianavada classique; six dans le Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra. 

Ci-dessus, p. 304-305. 

Ou citta est rapporté a une racine CI- «entasser», «accumuler», alors qu’il faut le rat- 
tacher a la racine CIT- «observer. A la veérité, cette derniére n’est qu’un élargisse- 
ment d’une deuxiéme racine CI-, qui signifie également «observer» (Mayrhofer, 
Worterbuch, s.v. cetati). Les deux racines CI- ont tendu 4 se confondre en sanscrit 
classique. 

Du moins chez Asanga et dans le Vijfianavada classique; mais le Mahdydna-srad- 
dhot-pada \a considére comme universelle (Siddhi, p. 756). 

Ci-dessus, p. 297. 

Voir p. ex. Regamey, Tendances et méthodes de la philosophie indienne comparées 
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a celles de la philosophie occidentale, Revue de théologie et de philosophie, Lau- 
sanne, 1951, p. 251. 

Siddhi, p. 135, 138. 

Siddhi, p. 139. 

Trimsika, strophes 3ab, 5b—8a: éd. Lévi, p. 13, 18-19; td. Lévi, p. 72. 

Ci-dessus, p. 269. 

Siddhi, p. 670-671. 

Théosophic bouddhique, p. 304. 

Dans les Matériaux pour l'étude du systéme Vijnaptimatra (ci-dessus, n. 82) et le 
Hobogirin. 

Sur tathata, voir en dernier lieu Schmithausen, Yoga@cara-bhumi, p. 105-109. M. 
Schmithausen fait observer qu’étymologiquement le terme tathata, qui se trouve 
déja dans le Canon pali, dérive non pas de l’adverbe tathd «ainsi», mais de l’adjectif 
tatha (pali, non attesté en sanscrit), qui signifie «vrai». Cf. Oltramare, Théosophie 
bouddhique, p..305. Pour Edgerton, BHSD s. v. tathatd, cet adjectif a été probable- 
ment refait sur tathatad. Quoi qu’il en soit, M. Schmithausen conserve, pour la 
tathata du vijfianavada, la traduction «Soheit». 

Siddhi, p. 681-692. 

L’expression est de L. Silburn, /nstant et cause, Paris, J. Vrin, 1955, index s.v. 
Activité. 
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THE SPIRITUAL PLACE OF THE 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL TRADITION IN 
BUDDHISM 


E. Steinkellner 


Source: Nanto Bukkyo 49 (1982): 1-15. 


It is now just about a hundred years since the Buddhist tradition of epistemology 
and logic (pramanavada) entered, as such, the view of the scholarly world. After 
the serious research-efforts of — roughly speaking — three generations of 
scholars, we are slowly entering into a new phase of research, which I wishfully 
think of as the phase when the great remaining philological tasks will be taken 
up, and when the individual theoretical achievements of the tradition’s masters 
will finally be understood and judged in their value as contributions to the 
finding and solving of the relevant philosophical problems in detail. This, then, 
is a suitable moment, not only to survey and put in good order work done so far 
— and organize and prepare for future enterprises, but also to reflect in a more 
general sense on the validity and correctness of the hitherto gained concepts 
regarding this particular tradition’s meaning within the context of Buddhist and 
Asian culture. 

My following remarks are an example of such a reflection. The question I 
shall use as a leitmotiv — the question for the “spiritual place” — has already 
been answered, I think: but the scholarly development of this answer (the dif- 
ficulties in seeing what was always there, the sometimes forcible misinterpreta- 
tions etc.), its “prehistory” is a dramatic diagram showing the course of the 
reaction of the so-called “Western”, or as I prefer to say “modern”, scholar to a 
specific Buddhist cultural phenomenon. 

Within its relatively smaller cultural significance for the history of modern 
scholarly emancipation, this case-history is certainly comparable to the only 
other one that has been studied so far, i.e. the history of understanding the 
concept(s) of nirvana in Western scholarship.” 

That I present this case to a learned Japanese audience has good reasons. The 
significant progress of our knowledge of the epistemological tradition during 
the last two or three decades is largely due to the effort of a few outstanding 
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Japanese scholars. Without their work we could not hope today for any substan- 
tial further promotion of knowledge in the field. Some major studies have been 
written in this country in the last twenty years, and — what is equally important 
~~ an academic tradition has grown: a considerable number of young Japanese 
scholars seems to be devoted to the study of the epistemological tradition. 

I am honoured and moved to have been given the chance to work with these 
colleagues and discuss my problems among them. And I would like to express 
my deep gratitude to the Japanese authorities and the University of Kyoto who 
made this visit possible, and to my colleagues and friends, above all to Prof. 
Kajiyama Y., Prof. Mimaki K., and Dr. Yuyama A., who took upon themselves 
all the troubles that accompany such an invitation. 

A final preparatory remark seems appropriate: As to the main points, you will 
not find many new facts or aspects in my lecture. Most of the facts and interpre- 
tational ideas will be known to the specialists. It’s the reconsideration, the 
attempt to state clearly how far our understanding of this tradition’s cultural 
meaning has come, that will hopefully receive the honour of your kind interest. 


I 


One of the causes for difficulty in understanding the features of particular cul- 
tural phenomena seems to be the situation that a scholar finds in his object of 
research something which he does not like to find. The evaluation of the long 
and fully developed tradition of Buddhist epistemology and logic has been 
marred by considerable interpretational injustice done by indological research, 
for the very reason that the appearance of the object and its context was not to 
the liking of the concerned scholars. 

Nearly all Indian philosophical traditions after about the second century A.D. 
show a more or less distinct interest in epistemological problems. In the second 
phase of the great theoretical period of Brahmanical, Jinist, and Buddhist philo- 
sophy from about the fifth to the twelfth century A.D. these problems and their 
solutions provided the main directions and tasks of philosophical work. Within 
Buddhism it is Dignaga who, in the first half of the 6th century, founded a dis- 
tinct tradition of epistemology. Henceforth this tradition acted an important part 
in the development of Indian philosophical thought by being partner sometimes, 
often model, and mostly opponent to similar Brahmanical and Jinist traditions 
throughout the second half of the millennium, and it became extinct in India 
only with the disappearance of Buddhism. While there is no real continuation of 
the tradition in Chinese Buddhism, the Tibetans have become its heirs and 
keepers. For the main stream of Tibetan Buddhism the categories and theories of 
the tradition are still valid today. 

The presence of such a tradition with its primary interest in analysis of cogni- 
tion and its tendency to apply the epistemological results to the ontological level 
of the systems has puzzled its modern interpreters. This is mainly because of the 
apparent contradiction that was assumed to exist between this analytical 
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approach and the clearly practical goal of all Indian speculation, particularly of 
Buddhist philosophy, which systematically and historically understands philo- 
sophical theory as a rational complement to the progress towards liberation.’ 

In short: It seemed to be incompatible that the Buddhist philosopher with his 
basically practical and religious goal would waste his efforts on investigations of 
seemingly purely theoretical, non-religious problems, such as the possibility and 
nature of perception, truth and falsity of cognition, logic, the meaning of words. 

This seeming contradiction resulted in the peculiar fact that the question of 
whether this tradition assumed a spiritual status within Buddhism — if asked at 
all by scholars concerned — has usually been answered quite negatively. And 
the common denominator of these various negative attitudes is the opinion that 
the problems, intentions, work, and accomplishments of the tradition are essen- 
tially unbuddhistic, heterogeneous to the teachings of the Buddha, and that, with 
the development of such a tradition, “worldly” interest had gained a footing 
within a religion that aims for liberation and is of meditational practice. 

In terms of the motive mentioned for a misinterpretation we can roughly dis- 
tinguish two kinds of wrong, or at least heavily one-sided, evaluations of this 
Buddhist tradition’s nature, both of which finally result in a misunderstanding of 
the tradition historically — within its context —- and with regard to its spiritual 
function within the larger frame of Buddhist and then also of Asian culture in 
general. Both kinds of interpretations have been propounded by most eminent 
scholars in publications widely read and relied upon — which is a further reason 
why we should deal with this topic. 

1. For a scholar such as Edward Conze, who understands and explains Bud- 
dhism with an emphasis on its practical, religious ideas,* the phenomenon of a 
Buddhist tradition of epistemology and logic has the distinct meaning of being a 
sign of a deplorable distortion and corruption of the basic ideas and values of 
Buddhism during the last phase of Buddhism in India. It seems that he would 
rather not deal with this product of Buddhist culture at all; but, he says as he 
introduces the chapter “The later logicians” of his influential book Buddhist 
Thought in India, London 1962: “Both because of their theoretical importance, 
and the current interest in logic, we must briefly allude to the principles of Bud- 
dhist logic as developed by the school of Dignaga, Dharmarkirti and Dharmot- 
tara...” (264). 

Conze’s deprecating approach towards the tradition is conspicuously revealed 
by his later statements, e.g.: “At variance with the spirit of Buddhism, it can 
indeed be tolerated only as a manifestation of ‘skill in means’. Logic was 
studied ‘in order to vanquish one’s adversaries in controversy’, and thereby to 
increase the monetary resources of the order.” (265), and later: “The importance, 
validity and usefulness of Buddhist logic is circumscribed by its social purpose, 
and the works of the logicians can therefore exhibit the holy doctrine only in a 
distinctly truncated form.” (267). 

This is the judgement of a scholar troubled by the historical fact of an epis- 
temological tradition, because it does not fit into his picture of Buddhism. 
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2. We also have, however, the other, positive approach of Indologicaj 
research to this tradition, but on the basis of the same estimation of the tradition 
as being unbuddhistic. This approach even culminates in celebrating the traqj. 
tion as the philosophical achievement of India, but remains more or less uneasy 
about the fact that these philosophers did not try to shed their religious “adorn. 
ment”, that they were Buddhists after all. 

It all started with Theodor Stcherbatsky. Stcherbatsky gave the first genera] 
philosophical interpretation of the tradition — in details obsolete, but as such 
still unsurpassed — in the four times? reprinted first volume of his Buddhist 
Logic, Leningrad 1932. The gist of his interpretation springs clearly from state- 
ments like: “The Buddhists themselves call this their science a doctrine of 
logical reasons (hetuvidya) or a doctrine of the sources of right knowledge 
(pramanavidya) or, simply, an _ investigation of right knowledge 
(samyagjnanavyutpadanam). \t is a doctrine of truth and error. In the intention 
of its promotors the system had apparantly no special connection with Buddhism 
as a religion, i.e., as the teaching of a path towards Salvation. It claims to be the 
natural and general logic of the human understanding.” (2), and: “As a religion 
Buddhism remained in this period much the same as it has been in the preceding 
one. Some changes were introduced in the theory of Nirvana, of the Buddha, and 
of the Absolute in order to bring it in line with the idealistic principles of the 
system. The greatest men of this period seem to have been free thinkers.” (13f.) 

With Stcherbatsky the principal achievement of the tradition consisted in the 
development of a kind of liberal theory, emancipated from the religious back- 
ground, although historically connected with it, and the basic ideas even of Bud- 
dhism in general seemed to him to be very near to modern world-views on 
scientific bases. 

Stcherbatsky’s attitude is representative of a period, when — until about 
1928° —. leading Buddhist circles in the Soviet Union were still convinced of 
among the religions of this world. Thus Stcherbatsky’s emphasis on the dialec 
was considered as a sufficient reason to grant to Buddhism an exceptional posi- 
tion among the religions of this world. Thus Stcherbatsky’s emphasis on the 
dialectical and logical, and — in his opinion — “positive” tradition of Buddhism 
was therefore a timely one. 

A similar attitude is extant in more recent interpretations with a background 
in contemporary Anglo-Saxon philosophies which have taken the perspective of 
not accepting as “philosophy” anything that is not analytical and critical philo- 
sophy. Such interpreters are not particularly troubled by the “religious” compo- 
nent of our tradition for the simple reason that within the limits of the 
self-adjusted focus on their research-object they do not deal with this aspect 
at all. 

A clear-cut proponent of this attitude is A.K. Warder in his Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy, Delhi 1971.’ Lovers of our tradition should rejoice over such an 
attitude’s advantageous effects on the interest and literary space reserved for it 
— de Jong in his review* weighs nine lines for Sankara against sixteen pages for 
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Dignaga in Warder’s book —; but this emphasis is for the wrong reasons, as | 
shall show. It therefore produces an unbalanced historical picture, and is thus in 
the long run rather an impediment to propagating a true understanding of the tra- 
dition’s aims. 

3. This positive approach is of course not limited to “Western” scholars; we 
find it with “Indian” scholars too. A good example is Sukumar Dutt who shares 
Stcherbatsky’s opinion of the epistemological tradition in his book Buddhist 
Monks and Monasteries of India, London 1962, showing, however, a different 
motivation for his interpretation which I am tempted to term “nationalistic”. 

Dutt takes the epistemological tradition totally at face value, i.e. as the theo- 
retical basis of Buddhist success in learned and polemical disputations. Beyond 
that he considers epistemology and logic to be one of the main characteristics of 
the period of the decline of Buddhism. The essential change of Buddhist monas- 
tic culture during the second half of the first millennium A.D. was a progress 
“from ‘Study for Faith’ to ‘Study for Knowledge’” (319). “A phenomenon, 
increasingly evident in the decline of Buddhism, is the gradual modification of 
the purely conventual character of the monasteries. From being seats of monk- 
life and monk-culture, they grew into centres of general learning and liberal 
scholarship.” (319). The centres of this development are those big monasteries 
(mahavihara) that are usually called “universities”. Dutt understands these 
establishments mainly as places for general education: “This traditional learning 
of the monasteries had been at its beginning a cloistered pursuit-learning in 
canonical lore for the benefit and use of monkhood. But it was progressively lib- 
eralized — extended and enlarged in its scope and contents and made available 
not to monks alone, but to all seekers after knowledge.” (319), “The monaster- 
ies, having grown up as seats of liberal learning, ........ They seem to have 
partaken of the character of studia generalia.” (325), and “Some of the monas- 
teries which had grown into seminaries of learning ... developed an organi- 
zation entitling them to be classed as ‘universities’.” (327). 

In short: Dutt tries to transform these Buddhist monasteries into old Indian 
universities.’ But although the development of a university character is quite dis- 
tinct — e.g. participation of laymen in the general education —, Dutt’s emphasis 
on phenomena of secularization in general and on the purely secular utility of 
our tradition’s achievements in particular is biased in accordance with his 
aims,!° 

All these “secularistic” interpretations take the superficial appearance and 
practical function of the Buddhist epistemological tradition as the sole basis for 
an interpretation of its cultural meaning. They praise it highly for the very 
Treason that it is assumed to present a development of rational secularization 
within Buddhist monastic culture, or — to put it in an exaggerated way for 
Clarity’s sake —- for the reason that it presents dawning of “modern, Western” 
progress within the “dark ages” of traditional religious India. On the other hand, 
scholars with inclinations towards the religious, practical, and mystical com- 
ponents of Buddhism tend to scorn this same tradition for the very same reasons. 
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The assumption common to all these approaches is that the epistemological 
tradition presents an essential deviation from the spirit of Buddhism. And the 
methodical fault common to all these approaches is that none of them raises the 
question of the tradition’s self-understanding. 

But precisely this self-understanding, the tradition’s awareness of its own 
character, aims, and motivations, is clearly formulated from the very “begin- 
ning” of the tradition, i.e. the composition of the Pramanasamuccaya, and it has 
not only never been lost by Dignaga’s followers, but has rather been developed 
and deepened. A historical and critical answer to the question of the spiritual 
place and cultural function of the epistemological tradition within Buddhism, 
therefore, has to take its cue from the specific answer given by the tradition 
itself. 


il 


This answer can be found in the Mangala-verse of Dignaga’s Pramanasamuc- 
caya. It was conceived with a stroke of genius around 530 A.D., and can be con- 
sidered the cornerstone that marks the historical border between the dialectical 
and the truly epistemological period of our tradition. Its importance is not only 
underlined by the literary masses written as a commentary to it, but also by the 
attitude toward it in later Buddhist history.'' The verse, together with Dignaga’s 
own explanation, is well known thanks to Prof. Hattori’s brilliant philological 
work, the edition, translation and explanation of the whole first chapter.'? With 
gratitude I take advantage of his work and would like to refer to the Appendix II 
which shows the logical structure of the first half of the verse in accordance with 
Prof. Hattori’s scheme"? of p. 74 and his translation. 

Let me first quote the translation of the verse, which deviates only slightly 
from Prof. Hattori’s, since I prefer to translate the term pramanabhiita in its 
technical meaning'*: 


“Saluting Him, who has become a means of valid cognition, who seeks 
the benefit of all living beings, who is the teacher, the sugata, the pro- 
tector, I shall, for the purpose of establishing the means of valid cogni- 
tion, compose the (Pramana-)samuccaya, uniting here under one head 
my theories scattered (in many treatises).” 


Dignaga explains the meaning of the Buddha’s attributes in the verse’s first 
part as follows: The fact that the Buddha has become a means of valid cognition 
is the result of the development of certain qualities to perfection. These qualities 
are further differentiated as perfections in cause (hetu) and perfections in effect 
(phala), where the two terms “cause” and “effect” bear the meaning they have as 
categories of describing the career of a Bodhisattva. There is a causal relation 
between these qualities and the status of having become a means of valid cog- 
nition (hetuphalasampattya pramdanabhitatva-). The first two perfections, his 
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perfection in intention (@sayasampad) and his perfection in practice (prayo- 
gasampad), guarantee that the Buddha does not teach anything that is deceitful 
and wrong; that means, he does not lie, and what he has seen himself he trans- 
mits to other beings without distortions. The second two perfections, his perfect 
attainment of his own objectives as well as of those of other beings (sva- 
pararthasampad), guarantee that what he has seen is of value for others; for he 
has not only gone the whole path, but he also knows exactly the needs of all 
other living beings. These qualities together constitute the fact that the Buddha’s 
words are not only valid, but also valuable. 

Due to the lack of pre-Dharmakirtian commentaries on the Pramanasamuc- 
caya, we have, I think, no way of knowing for sure whether Dharmakirti’s inter- 
pretation of the causal relation between the qualities of perfection in cause and 
effect on the one side, and the Buddha’s having become a means of valid cogni- 
tion on the other side, as a logical relation is in accordance with Dignaga’s ori- 
ginal intentions. Or, in other words, whether it is true that Dignaga’s intention 
was to conceal a veritable inference or proof in the garb of a series of five suc- 
cessive attributes in the dative. A reader unbiased by the later understanding 
would take the meaning to be that Dignaga emphasizes pramdnabhila as a new 
attribute, adding to it the causes for this quality summarized in the four other 
attributes. He then would say Dignaga’s purpose in writing the book is to estab- 
lish the means of valid cognition, to explain what a means of valid cognition is, 
how many there are, and so on. On the other hand, this problem is minor, since 
we must take the understanding of the later tradition as the decisive one; and that 
understanding has been shaped by Dharmakirti. 

This first part of the verse, then, has been interpreted as a proof in the com- 
mentarial tradition shaped and determined by Dharmakirti.'’ The Buddha, 
subject of the proof, is said to be an authority, a means of valid cognition 
(pramdna). The logical reason is twofold, consisting on the one side of his self- 
acquired knowledge of the final goal and of the path towards it, and on the other 
side of a certainty — itself due to his perfect compassion — that he does not 
deceive other beings in mediating this knowledge of the goal and the path to 
them. The first elaborate explanation of the verse as such a proof'®) is to be 
found in the chapter of the Pramanavarttika which is entitled “establishment of 
the means of valid cognition” (pramdnasiddhi). 

The import of this proof of the Buddha’s being a means of valid cognition, 
or, in other words, of the authority of the Buddha’s words, for a Buddhist theory 
of valid cognition seems evident. But the relation between the theory of valid 
cognition as such and the words of the Buddha hidden in this verse and its 
commentaries has to be determined as precisely as possible if we suspect some 
general cultural significance in it. 

In a recent article'’ Prof. Nagatomi quotes the introductory general statement 
of Prof. Hattori in the latter’s notes on this verse.'® According to Prof. Hattori 
Dignaga shows himself to be a true heir of the “critical attitude” of the Buddha: 
“Unlike his predecessors, Dignaga does not accept the unconditional authority 
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of Scripture. According to him, the words of the Buddha must be subjected to 
critical test before they are accepted as valid.” (my spacing). While this 
statement is certainly correct with regard to Dignaga in its general terms, it 
cannot be taken — and was not intended to be taken, I think —- as a statement 
refering to the relation between the validity of the means of valid cognition and 
the words of the Buddha. 

If it is taken as an interpretation of this relation, wrong conclusions will be 
drawn. The possible source of such misinterpretation is the expression “critical 
test”. For “critical test” in this context can have two meanings: It can be under- 
stood as a critical test of the assumption that the Buddha’s words are valid, i.e, 
as an investigation and finally an argumentative establishment of their validity, a 
“pramanasiddhi”; or it can be understood as a critical test of the validity of the 
Buddha’s words, i.e. a process to judge whether these words are true or false. 

Prof. Nagatomi took it in this latter meaning, and develops the following 
scheme: “The testing of the validity of the Buddha’s words requires a tool which 
was for Dignaga and Dharmakirti the pramana, the valid means of cognition. 
Such a tool, at least in principle, may be expected to be one which is universally 
acceptable to all and free from dogmatic premises and presuppositions ........ 
We must note, however, that the final authority by which they claimed the 
validity of their pramdna system was none other than the Buddha’s words which 
they accepted as authentic by faith. Thus the Buddhist pramana 
system and the authenticity of the Buddha’s words stood, in reality, in a recipro- 
cal relation: the structuring of the former was done within the limits of the latter, 
and the latter was meant to be supported by the former.” (my spacing) 

Nagatomi rightly concludes that the epistemological methodology of Dignaga 
was intended “to articulate the nature of the Buddhist ways of knowing by trans- 
lating their prototypes drawn from the Buddha’s words into the vocabulary of 
epistemology, logic and semantics.”*° He also has the right feeling about a 
reciprocity of the relation in question, but his interpretation of this reciprocity 
remains on the surface, and his statement that they, Dignaga and Dharmakirti, 
accepted the Buddha’s words as authentic by faith comes as a considerable 
shock to the reader who has just been informed by Hattori’s words and 
Nagatomi’s paraphrase that these philosophers did not accept an unconditional 
authority of the scriptures. Thus according to Nagatomi’s explanation there is in 
fact no real reciprocity in the relation between “the Buddhist pramana system 
and the authenticity of the Buddha’s words”. For his scheme means that a tool, 
the pramdna, is used to test the validity of the Buddha’s words. But this testing 
is not taken seriously: Since the validity of the tool is derived from the Buddha’s 
words, Prof. Nagatomi thinks that these are only “meant to be supported by the 
former” (ibid.), their real authority being accepted by faith. 

In short, this conception of the relation between the theory of valid cognitions 
and Buddhist revelation is insufficient. Is there a better one? Yes. Even though 
another scholar, L.W.J. van der Kuijp, regrets in the beginning of another recent 
article?! that “the Pramdnavarttika and its position within the continuum of 
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Buddhist philosophy which, despite the efforts of a handful of scholars, have not 
been adequately treated up to the present day” (6) and that “the position of logic 
within Buddhist philosophy and the answer to the question whether it should 
play a role in Buddhism at allhas been ignored by Western scholars ...” 
(6; my spacing), this is not true at all. 

Not only have there been clear answers as I tried to show in the beginning — 
without, for various reasons, — also asking the question —- but a fully accept- 
able explanation of our problem has been elaborately presented by Tilmann 
Vetter in his book of 1964, Erkenntnisprobleme bei Dharmakirti. 


Il 


Vetter’s explanation, of course, is one of Dharmakirti’s “profound re- 
elaboration” (loc. cit., 9) of Dignaga’s position. If Dharmakirti, however, 
decided to develop a theory of valid cognition taking his stand on Dignaga’s 
Mangala-verse,” and if the following tradition considers itself as being deter- 
mined by this interpretation, we have to take this interpretation of Dharmakirti 
as the source for an understanding of the answer to the question we are asking; 
an answer that must be admitted to be — with respect to our possibilities of a 
critical, contextually secured interpretation — enigmatically hidden in this 
Mangala-verse for lack of pre-Dharmakirtian sources commenting upon it. 

The two paragraphs of Vetter’s explanation most important for our context 
are translated in the appendix I to this paper. I would like to repeat his results in 
accordance with the structural lines given by our problem: 

Valid cognitions (pramdna, samyagjndna) are a necessary presupposition of 
meaningful human action.”? The Buddhist’s actions are orientated towards the 
goal of emancipation. This goal and the path leading towards it have been shown 
by the Buddha. The Buddha thus offers a goal and guidance for human activity 
that cannot be derived from ordinary means of cognition, i.e. perception and 
inference. However, that he is an authority for this has to be proven, for faith 
alone is an insufficient motive to be a Buddhist. The words of the Buddha can be 
accepted as an authority only when it has been demonstrated that they are words 
of somebody who shows through his conduct that he does not lie, and who 
because of the development of his experience has something to tell us that 
cannot be mediated to us in another way. For the last goal of human actions, 
which also is the only point of orientation for everyday human practice, has to 
be indicated by such an authority, since it is never immediately present — or it 
would not be a “last goal”. This is the gist of Vetter’s explanation. 

The structural scheme of these ideas of Dharmakirti turns out to be a true 
circle: The decisive defining characteristic of a means of valid cognition 
(pramana) is the demand that it must stand the test of meaningful practice 
(avisamradana), and connects it with the Buddha as the one on whose authority 
one knows what meaningful practice is. The reciprocity then is brought about by 
the need to prove this authority of the Buddha. For the words of the Buddha 
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(G@gama), as such, have neither guarantee for their truth nor for success on 
following their advice. Their validity has to be accounted for, and it is accounted 
for by the Buddha himself: “The statement that the Buddha is a means of valid 
cognition is proven through reference to the means by which he has become 
one.””* 

This is the program of Dignaga as expounded by Dharmakirti. It offers the 
answer to our question of the spiritual place of an epistemological tradition 
within Buddhism. Dignaga’s program contains the idea of a philosophical foun- 
dation of Buddhism, understood as human practice orientated by the words of 
the Buddha. Historically this means nothing else but that Buddhism, too, takes 
its part in that general philosophical development in India, from about the 3rd 
and 4th century A.D. onwards, that is characterized by an ever increasing inter- 
est in problems of dialectics, logic, and general epistemology. 

The motive for such interest essential to our context can be found for the first 
time in the epistemology of the Samkhya-teacher Vrsagana”* from the beginning 
of the 4th century A.D., according to Frauwallner. Vrsagana seems to have been 
the first in India not only to consider epistemology as a prerequisite for the elab- 
oration of his systematic philosophy, but also to establish his system methodi- 
cally on, and by means of, this epistemology by creating a theory of inference 
which was such that the actual inferences used as a philosophical tool permitted 
the argumentative derivation of the system’s metaphysical principles. 

Already this case of Vrsagana shows what is valid for all other epis- 
temological traditions, too: that the respective epistemology is developed, being 
linked up with the philosophical system. That — in other words — there is in 
India no emancipation of epistemology from the respective systematic ideas, and 
that epistemology nowhere becomes a “positive science” in the sense of Th. 
Stcherbatsky. 

The Buddhist tradition of epistemology and logic thus presents another clear 
example of the relativity of epistemological thought. Buddhist epistemology 
turns out to be related to a certain order of the values and goals that govern 
human practice; it therefore cannot be investigated and evaluated without refer- 
ence to this order, as if it were separated from it. The epistemological achieve- 
ments of this Buddhist tradition thus not only have their truly deserved position 
in the general history of Indian philosophy, and so of the history of the human 
mind, but also in the history of Buddhism as a religion. 


Appendix. I: A translation of T. Vetter, 
Erkenntnisprobleme bei Dharmakirti. Wien 1964 


p. 27: “The means of valid cognition have to procure cognition for action. The 
definition that something new is cognized by these (PV II Sc) raises perception 
to the primary source of cognition. The definition that cognitions have to hold 
good (avisamvadana. PV II 1) puts the truth of every cognition to the test of 
success in action, and offers the opportunity to designate the Buddha as a means 
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of valid cognition, although nothing new is cognized through words as such. The 
Buddha, however, is not equated with perception and inference. He is con- 
sidered as a means of valid cognition, because his authority legitimates the 
authenticity of perception and inference. For the Buddha gives goal and guid- 
ance of action, which perception and inference cannot give, and which would be 
disposed of only by a superficial rationality (flache Aufklarung). That he is an 
authority on this has yet to be proven. For nobody is a Buddhist simply on trust. 
This results in a historical-factual circle, which Dharmakirti has rightly not 
avoided.” 


p.3!f.: “When inference has been made available, the question of the Buddha as 
a means of valid cognition can be asked. Not in anyway is the transmitted word 
of the Buddha, as such, to be considered as an authority only because somebody 
who passes for holy uttered it, or because it is considered by many as an authori- 
tative transmitted record (@gama). Not until it is shown that these words origi- 
nate from somebody who proves through his conduct that he does not lie and 
who has something to say that is not at everybody’s disposal, not until then, can 
he be accepted as a means of valid cognition. The highest goal of action has to 
be given by such an authority; for it is not immediately present, or it would not 
be the highest goal, since as soon as the highest goal has been reached there is 
no need for any further activity, except if one aims for the highest goal of other 
beings too. 

The Buddha is the subject of which it is predicated that it knows this goal, 
and that it acts (= makes known) only for the sake of others. The reason for this 
is its conduct. Only a conduct that is pervaded by the possession of the highest 
goal can be of a kind as the Buddha’s. But that alone would not be sufficient. 
The Buddha is also the subject of which it is predicated that it knows the means 
that lead towards this goal. The reason for this is the process of its development. 

The second chapter (pramdnasiddhi) of the PV mainly deals with this proof 
of the Buddha’s authority. Through his authority, in turn, the authenticity of per- 
ception and inference are legitimated. If in this way a Buddhist system expresses 
in full awareness where it takes its foundations from, it is able, on the other 
hand, to modify these foundations by a logical procedure, measuring these 
foundations with the measure of reason.” 
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Appendix. II: Causal/logical scheme of PS I. lab 


result/thesis: bhagavat = pramanabhitta 


i (the Ven. has become a means of valid cognition) 


Causes/reasons: 


| hetusampad (perfection in cause) phalasampad (perfection in effect) 
@sayvasampad prayogasampad svarthasampad "~ pararthasampad 
(perf. in intention) (perf. in practice) (perfect attainment of (perf. attainment of 
. 7 his own objectives) the objectives of others) 
: : i | 
jagaddnitaisita Séstrtva sugatatva tavitva 
(taking as his purpose (being the true teacher) (being “‘sugata” in (being a protector) 
the benefit of all three ways: 
living beings) ; 1. being praiseworthy 
{prasastatva) 
2. being beyond return 
(apunaravrttyartha) 
3. being complete 
(nihsesartha) 
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10 For the purpose of explaining the educational position of the “science of logic (hetu- 
vidya)”, e.g., he makes use only of sources that present it as one of the traditionally 
secular sciences (323f.): the two Chinese records, and Bu-ston who follows the secu- 
laristic interpretation of the early Sa-skya-pa. He then explains what I-tsing describes 
as the first, general level of the dialetical and logical education (transl. Takakusu, 
176f), but does not deal with the “higher level” of these studies at all (cf. ibid., 186), 
unaware, however — or leaving us uninformed — of any such differentiation. 

11 cf. the legendary report of its composition in Bu-ston’s history (transl. Ohermiller, 
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12 Dignaga, On Perception, being the Pratyaksapariccheda of Dignaga’s Pra- 
manasamuccaya from the Sanskrit fragments and the Tibetan versions, translated and 
annotated by Masaaki Hattori, Cambridge, Mass., 1968. 
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First drawn by M. Nagatomi (cf. note 22), 266. 

In accordance with Hattori’s note 1.3. 

cf. T. Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme bei Dharmakirti. Wien 1964, 32f. (translated in the 
appendix). 

However, I have not seen so far a real formulation (prayoga) of this proof, or a series 
of such formulations — comparable, e.g. with the formulations in dGe-lugs-pa- 
exegeses of the pramdna-siddhi-chapter (cf. my paper: Tshad ma’i skyes bu. 
Meaning and Historical Significance of the Term, Proceedings of the Csoma de 
K6érods Symposium Velm-Wien, Wien 1983, n.19) -earlier than the “commentarial” text 
from the appendix to the Pramanavarttikavrtti, 521, 5-13 (cf. T. Kimura, Pra- 
manavarttika, Pramanasiddhi-sho ni tsuite. Tohoku Indogaku Shuky6gakkai, Ronshu 
2, 1970, 64ff. 
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ing verses of the pramdna-siddhi-chapter (PV II 282-285). 
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Journal 4.2, 1979, 6-28. 

The whole pramdnasiddhi-chapter of his Pramanavarttika presents itself as a 
commentary on this verse. Cf. E. Frauwallner, Die Reihenfolge und Entwicklung der 
Werke Dharmakirti’s, Asiatica. Festschrift Friedrich Weller, Leipzig 1954, 143f.; M. 
Nagatomi, The Framework of the Pramanavarttika Book I, JAOS 79, 1959, 263-266; 
T. Kimura, Pramanavarttika, Pramanasiddhi-sho ni tsuite. Tohoku Indogaku Shiikyo- 
gakkai, Ronshi 2, 1970, 54-68. 

Cf. the introductory sentences in Pramanavavarttika(sva)vrtti (ed. Gnoli) 1,8f., and 
Pramanaviniscaya I (ed. Vetter) 30, 12f. 

Vetter, loc. cit., 32. 

Cf. E.Frauwallner, Die Erkenntnislehre des klassischen Samkhya-systems, WZKS 2, 
1958, 84-139. 
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Tom J.F. Tillemans 
Source: Journal of Indian Philosophy 18 (1990): 53-79. 


Since Dharmakirti, Buddhist epistemologists have generally held that a reason 
(hetu; linga) is valid when it satisfies three characteristics (rapa): (a) the paksad- 
harmata, the fact that the reason qualifies the subject (paksa; dharmin) (b) the 
anvayavyapti, or the reason’s occurring in only “similar instances” (sapaksa); 
(c) the vyatirekavydpti, or the reason’s complete absence from the “dissimilar 
instances” (vipaksa).' Although this much is by now thought to be fairly stan- 
dard material for us, the second characteristic, or the anvayavyapti, is in fact far 
from clear in much of our secondary literature, rendering surprisingly complex 
our general picture of the trairtipya theory of valid reasons and that of the 
fallacy of as@dhdrandnaikantikahetu or “uncertain reasons which are [too] 
exclusive”. The culprit is, as you have no doubt surmised, sapaksa. 

It should be of some consolation to us to know that many of the problems 
with which we are struggling on these questions were also hotly debated among 
Tibetans, in particular among the epistemologists of the dGe lugs pa and Sa skya 
pa schools. And indeed, I think that it is fair to say that many authors in the sec- 
ondary literature, such as Stcherbatsky, Kajiyama, Tachikawa, Gillon and Love, 
and others, hold a position which, in its essentials, is not far from that of Sa skya 
Pandita (1182-1251) and the followers of the Tshad ma rigs pa’i gter. In that 
sense, one could credibly maintain that the Sa skya pa position embodies quite 
well what is for us the received view, or the “orthodox scenario” on the matter. 
The dGe lugs pa position, by contrast, seems startling at first sight, and even 
among Tibetans, Nag dban bstan dar (1759-1840) lamented that it appeared to 
be rarely understood.” It may, then, be useful for someone to play the role of the 
devil’s advocate and explain this heterodox position. That is what I intend to do. 
But first of all we need to have the background. 


A. The orthodox scenario 


Here then, in broad outlines, is the Sa skya pa position as it is to be found in the 
Rigs gter literature of Sa pan and Go ram pa bSod nams sen ge (1429-1489), 
and as it is portrayed by the opposition, namely the dGe lugs pa writer Se ra rje 
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btsun Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (1478-1546). (The latter author’s work, rNan ‘grel 
spyi don, is a commentary on the Svarthanumana chapter of the Pramanavart- 
tika, and in particular on rGyal tshab Dar ma rin chen’s (1364-1432) comment- 
ary, rNam ‘grel thar lam gsal byed.) 

(1) Sapaksa are those items which are similar (sa = samdna) to the subject in 
possessing the property to be proved (sadhyadharma).* Vipaksa are all those 
items which do not possess this latter property.’ 

Corollary: Sapaksa cannot be identical with the subject, i.e. they cannot be 
the subject. Thus, sound is not a sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence, but 
a vase is; sapaksa are all those items which have the sadhyadharma, except the 
subject.® 

(2) The terms sapaksa and vipaksa also designate respectively the “homolog- 
ous example” (saddharmyadrstanta) and the “heterologous example” (vaid- 
harmyadrstanta) on the basis of which the anvaya and vyatirekavydpti are 
established.’ 

(3) When a reason is co-extensive with the subject, then it cannot occur in 
sapaksa, which must by principle (1) be outside the extension of the subject. To 
take one of the standard cases, audibility (sravanatva), which is co-extensive 
with sound, cannot occur in sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence; such 
sapaksa do not exist, as they would have to be both audible and non-sounds. 
Alternatively, we can say, in keeping with (2), that there is no sapaksa qua 
example on the basis of which the vyapti could be ascertained. Of course, audi- 
bility is also absent from the vipaksa, or the non-impermanent items, with the 
result that this type of reason will be said to be asd@dharandnaikantika — a 
special fallacy which is incurred when a reason is neither present in sapaksa nor 
in vipaksa.® 

Now certainly points (1) and (2) are not without support in Indian texts. 
Dignaga, in the Pramdnasamuccaya, had defined a trirupalinga (“triply- 
characterized reason”) as a reason which is — 


present in the inferendum (anumeya) and in what is similar to it, and is 
absent in what is not [similar to it].? 


(Note that here anumeya designates the subject.'!°) And Moksakaragupta in his 
Tarkabhasa had explained: 


Sapaksa are instances which are similar (samdna), that is to say, sub- 
jects which are examples (drstantadharmin) that are similar to the 
paksa [i.e. to the subject]." 


(Note the use of the term dystanta in this context.) There are also, of course, 
some important passages from Dharmakirti’s Nyayabindu — but these will be 
taken up later on. 

Although the two quotations given above do not explicitly state the corollary 
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of (1) that sapaksa cannot also be the subject, it can probably be thought of as 
simply implied by the word samana — a point which Gillon and Love (1980) 
make in their study on the Nydyapravesa.’* The Sa skya pas, however, argue for 
this corollary in a variety of ways. Sa pan himself in his Rigs gter ran 'gre| 
devotes almost half a dozen folios to arguing against an opposing view which 
maintained that sapaksa and vipaksa are directly contradictory (dios ‘gal), or in 
other words, that whatever is a sapaksa is not a vipaksa and vice versa.'? This 
position, according to Sa pan, held that all knowables (ses bya) were determined 
(kha tshon chod) as being in one of the two paksa (phyogs), i.e. sapaksa or 
vipaksa, these being defined respectively as what does or does not possess the 
sadhyadharma (bsgrub bya’i chos dan Idan mi Idan)."* 

To this, Sa pan offers a number of counter-arguments, some of which might 
seem somewhat arcane, but the main ones for our purposes are as follows: 

(a) If the paksa (i.e. the subject) were also determined, or ascertained (ries 
pa), as being in the sapaksa or vipaksa, as the opponent’s position would imply, 
then there could be no enquiry (Ses ‘dod = jijfiasa) as to whether it does or does 
not possess the sa@dhyadharma. In that case, the definition of paksadharmata, 
with its provision that the subject be something about which the opponent 
enquires, will become problematic. States the Rigs gter: 


Because he does not accept something enquired about as being the 
subject (phyogs = paksa), the first basis of reliance (/tos gzi) [viz. the 
paksa of the paksadharma] would be non-existent. For one who does 
not accept this first basis of reliance, the paksadharmata’s definition 
will be problematic.’° 


(b) The opponent would be unable to term homologous examples (mthun dpe = 
sadharmyadrstanta) “sapaksa”, because the latter would also include the subject 
— and the subject is a fortiori not a homologous example. (We have here a 
version of point (2). In fact, Sa pan is citing this version of (2) in support of the 
corollary of (1).) States the Rigs gter ran grel: 


If the basis of debate (rtsod gi) [i.e. the subject] is determined as being 
in [one of] the two paksa, then one will be unable to call homologous 
examples “sapaksa”; for the basis of debate will also be a sapaksa.'® 


Sa skya Pandita’s adherence, then, to the view of a tripartite universe of 
paksa, sapaksa and vipaksa stands out clearly. What is also remarkable is that 
the opposing view which he describes, and which Go ram pa attributes to 
“various early scholars” (srion gyi mkhas pa rnams),"” is in fact very close to the 
position of the dGe lugs pas. We shall return to this point later on, but for the 
moment let us without further ado look at some aspects of the dGe lugs view. 
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B. Sapaksa taken etymologically and sapaksa properly 
speaking 


*Jam dbyans bzad pa’i rdo rje Nag dban brtson ’grus (1648-1721), in his rTags 
rigs textbook, introduces a distinction between sapaksa taken in the etymologi- 
cal sense (sgra bsad du ‘jug gi mthun phyogs) and sapaksa proper. Sapaksa 
taken etymologically are those items which are similar to the subject in possess- 
ing the sddhyadharma, while vipaksa taken etymologically are all those items 
which are not similar from this point of view.'* In effect, then, the sapaksa 
spoken about in the above quotes from the Pramanasamuccaya and the 
Tarkabhasa could — following ’Jam dbyans bzad pa’s views — be taken as 
showing sapaksa explained in its etymological sense. For that type of sapaksa, 
the corollary of (1) might very well follow, although "Jam dbyans bzad pa 
himself does not say anything either for or against. 

At any rate, sapaksa properly speaking, which is what must figure in the defi- 
nition of the anvayavyapti, is something quite different. Taking the sound- 
impermanent reasoning as a basis, he defines sapaksa as what is not void (mi 
ston) of the sadhyadharma, and vipaksa as what is void. He then goes on to say 
that sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence is co-extensive (don gcig) 
with impermanence, whereas vipaksa for this proof is co-extensive with non- 
impermanence (mi rtag pa ma yin pa).'° Later dGe lugs pa logic manuals, such 
as that of Yons *dzin Phur bu Icog byams pa tshul khrims rgya mtsho 
(1825-1901), have similar definitions. Yors ‘dzin rtags rigs, for example, states: 


The definition of sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence is: What, 
in keeping with the proof mode (bsgrub tshul) for establishing sound’s 
impermanence, is void of impermanence.” 


“Proof mode” here simply refers to the yerbs yin (yin bsgrub) or yod (vod 
bsgrub). Thus, for example, if one is establishing that fire exists (me yod), then 
the sapaksa will be all those places where fire exists (yod) rather than all cases 
which are (yin) fire.”' 

We can, then, summarize ’Jam dbyans bZad pa and Yons ’dzin Phur bu Icog’s 
characterization of sapaksa and vipaksa proper as follows: 


For all x: x is a sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence if and only 
if x is impermanent. For all x: x is a vipaksa for proving sound’s imper- 
manence if and only if x is not impermanent. 


Now, given this view of sapaksa proper, "Jam dbyans bzad pa clearly does 
not agree that sapaksa must exclude the subject. And moreover this type of 
(proper) sapaksa will bear only limited resemblance to the sapaksa of points (1) 
and (2), viz. sapaksa taken etymologically. In fact, Jam dbyans bzad pa and 
Yons ’dzin Phur bu Icog both devote a number of pages in their rT ags rigs texts 
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to show that the two types of sapaksa stand in a “three point” (mu gsum) rela- 
tionship.” What this comes down to is that “sapaksa taken etymologically for 
proving {some proposition] P” (de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs kyi sgra bsad du ‘jug 
pa) is a proper subset of “sapaksa for proving P” (de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs). 
(Here it might be useful to remark that Tibetan logic texts have means to express 
individual and propositional variables: khyod (“you”) can be used in a manner 
similar to our individual variables x, y, z, etc., whereas de (“‘that’’) is used as a 
variable ranging over propositions or states of affairs, much in the same way as 
P, Q, R, etc. are used in formal logic. This is why I have translated de sgrub kyi 
.. aS“... for proving P”, rather than a strictly literal “. .. for proving that”.) 

Let us, then, represent the relationship between the two types of sapaksa for 
proving P by means of the following diagram, all the while stressing that P can 
be any proposition one wishes so long as it is the same in both cases. 


{wo 


A = the class of sapaksa taken etymologically for proving P; B = the class of 
sapaksa (proper) for proving P. 

The question naturally arises as to what Indian textual support, if any, can be 
found for this dGe lugs pa view on sapaksa proper. It is interesting to see that in 
this context Jam dbyans bZad pa cites a well-known line from the Nyayabindu 
(NB II, 7), one which also occurs in the Nyayapravesa.” The Sanskrit and 
Tibetan are as follows: 


sadhyadharmasamanyena samano 'rthah sapaksah // mthun phyogs ni 
bsgrub par bya ba’i chos kyi spyi dan don mthun pa’o //*4 


The usual interpretation of this verse — as we see, for example, in Stcherbatsky 
(1930), Tachikawa (1971) and Gillon and Love (1980) — is to read the instru- 
mental sddhyadharmasdmanyena as meaning “through ...” or “by ...”, or 
“insofar ...”. I might remark in passing that although these authors prefer to 
take sdmdnya here in its sense of “sameness”, it would seem to me better to take 
it as meaning “universal”, in the technical sense of the noun, all the more so 
because Dharmottara clearly contrasts it with visesa: 


Now, what is to be proved is not a particular (visesa), but rather, a uni- 
versal. Thus, here, he says that it is a universal which is to be proved.” 
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If, following Dharmottara, we take the compound sddhyadharmasamanyena as a 
karmadharaya, it would then be better translated as something along the lines of 
“on account of the universal which is the sddhyadharma”,”’ and with this 
amendment the translation of NB II, 7 would become: 


Sapaksa are things which are similar [to the subject, i.e. the paksa] on 
account of [possessing] the universal which is the sa@dhyadharma. 


So taken, NB II, 7 would seem like a perfect specification of what the dGe 
lugs pa have been calling “sapaksa taken etymologically” — however, that is 
not what ’Jam dbyans bzad pa seems to take it to mean at all. Here the diver- 
gence of interpretations is understandable if we compare the Sanskrit and its 
Tibetan translation. The Tibetan has (instead of the instrumental) ... dan don 
mthun pa, which can only be translated as “an object similar fo . . .” Thus, trans- 
lating the Tibetan of NB II, 7 we get: 


Sapaksa are objects which are similar to the universal which is the sad- 
hyadharma. 


"Jam dbyans bzad pa, using the technical language of debate and mtshan jid, 
argues that this verse shows that sapaksa (proper) includes both the “exclusion- 
universal” (spyi Idog) of the sadhyadharma and all that is similar to it, viz. the 
“exclusion-bases” (gzi [dog).”’ These are technical terms in dGe lugs pa philo- 
sophy, and although a satisfactory explanation would necessitate an excursus 
into apoha theory, for our purposes the point can be expressed in simpler terms: 
sapaksa includes the sadhyadharma universal itself and everything which is 
similar to, or which Aas, this universal. The subject can also be a sapaksa. 

But basically, though, to make a long story short, I do not think that we can 
easily side with "Jam dbyans bZad pa in interpreting NB II, 7. Although there is 
nothing in Vinitadeva’s commentary on the Nyayabindu which would exclude 
such an interpretation (the Sanskrit is not extant, and the Tibetan naturally 
speaks of ... dan don mthun pa), Dharmottara’s commentary does not support 
it; in fact, Dharmottara clearly justifies a translation such as that of Stcherbatsky, 
et al., duly amended.” In short, although "Jam dbyans bzad pa himself seems to 
find his textual grounding in NB JI, 7, I think that we will have to look else- 
where.”? 

Curiously enough, it is Sa skya Pandita who provides the clue as to the Indian 
precedents for the dGe lugs pa position. (I say “curiously” because the dGe lugs 
pa are of course post-Sa pan.) Recall that earlier on, when we were discussing 
Sa pan’s position, we spoke of a view which held that sapaksa and vipaksa are 
directly contradictory, that ail existents are classifiable as either one or the other, 
and that sapaksa and vipaksa are respectively to be defined as what does or does 
not posses the sddhyadharma. Now, in the Rigs gter ran ’grel, Sa skya Pandita 
explicitly states that these definitions of sapaksa and vipaksa — and hence also 
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the other two points, which follow from such definitions — were accepted by 
“certain people who followed the teacher Santipa” (= Ratnakarasanti, a 
10th—1 1th century thinker who formulated the position of “intrinsic entailment” 
(antarvyapti)).*° 

Indeed it is true that Ratnakarasanti himself did put forward these particular 
definitions; they can be found in his Antarvydptisamarthana.’' Moreover, it turns 
out that the dGe lugs pa definitions, along with their consequences, are identical 
to those of the Antarvyaptivadins. Although "Jam dbyans bzad pa and Yons ‘dzin 
Phur bu Icog had phrased things a little differently, using the terms “non-void- 
ness” and “voidness”, it does come down to the same position. And interestingly 
enough, a few lines further on in the Rigs gter ran ‘grel, we see that Sa pan 
himself speaks about certain people who took sapaksa as being what is not void 
of the sadhyadharma, and vipaksa as being what is void: he says flatly that this is 
nothing different from the other formulation (de Aid las ma ‘das so). 

It can be determined with reasonable certainty that some post-Sa pan 
thinkers, such as Na dbon Kun dga’ dpal, did subscribe to Ratna-karasanti’s 
views on Antarvyaptivada. Se ra Chos kyi rgyal mtshan quotes passages from 
the Na fikd — which is most likely Kun dga’ dpal’s now lost commentary on the 
Pramdnavarttika — where the latter author endorses Ratnakarasanti’s views. 
However, concerning the pre-Sa pan Antarvyaptivadins, whom Go ram pa char- 
acterizes as “various early scholars”, I am unable to ascertain who they were. 

What is noteworthy, though, is that while the Antarvyaptivada definitions of 
sapaksa and vipaksa seem to have found their way into the dGe lugs pa school, 
the cardinal tenet of antarvyapti did not.** Ratnakarasanti had argued that for the 
intelligent examples were not necessary to ascertain the anvayavyapti — it could 
be ascertained in the subject — and similarly, the fallacy of asadharandnaikan- 
tikahetu was only for dullards. Now, the dGe lugs pa do not subscribe to that. In 
fact, as can be seen from a passage from rGyal tshab rje which I have translated 
and included as an appendix, the dGe lugs pa came down squarely on the side of 
the traditional view of “extrinsic entailment” (bahirvyapti), which maintained 
that examples were necessary and that the fallacy of asadharandnaikantikahetu 
was inescapable in the case of certain types of reasons. It is probably fair to say 
that as a unified, coherent system, Antarvyaptivada caused no more than a few 
ripples in Tibet. While some thinkers before and after Sa pan probably did con- 
sider themselves Antarvyaptivadins, they were, it seems, the exception. The Sa 
skya pa generally did not endorse it, and the dGe lugs pa only subscribed to its 
views on sapaksa and vipaksa, which, as we shall see, they managed to harmo- 
nize with a version of the asadharananaikantikahetu. 


C. Se ra Chos kyi rgyal mtshan on the 
asaddharananaikantikahetu 


Let us look at a few passages in rNam ’grel spyi don where Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
debates with the Rigs gter ba, the followers of the Tshad ma rigs pa’i gter. 
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First of all, Chos kyi rgyal mtshan presents Sa skya Pandita’s fourfold classi- 
fication of the different forms of this hetu,*> the first of the four being the sound- 
impermanent-audible case, where, in true orthodox fashion, Sa pan maintained 
that the reason was completely absent from both the sapaksa and the vipaksa. 
Chos kyi rgyal mtshan then argues that such an asaddharananaikantikahetu just 
does not exist. Why? I quote: 


Because if something is an as@dharandnaikantikahetu (thun mon ma 
yin pa’i ma hes pa’i gtan tshig) for proving sound’s impermanence, it 
must be present in only sapaksa for proving sound’s impermanence.” 


With a bit of reflection we can see that this does in fact follow from the dGe lugs 
pa notion of sapaksa (proper): if something is co-extensive with sound, then it 
must be exclusively present in impermanent things, i.e. in the sapaksa (taken 
dGe lugs pa-style). 

Next, we get the Rigs gter ba reply: 


To that, the followers of the Rigs gter say: “There is a reason for saying 
that audibility is both completely absent in the sapaksa for proving 
sound’s impermanence and is also completely absent in the vipaksa. 
For audibility is both completely absent from sapaksa [such as] vases 
for proving sound’s impermanence, and it is also completely absent in 
vipaksa [such as] space. Therefore, all the preceding consequences 
{such as, inter alia, the non-existence of such a type of 
asadharananaikantikahetu,| do not refute [our position]. For, ‘sapaksa 
(mthun phyogs) for proving sound’s impermanence’ and ‘valid 
homologous example (mthun dpe yan dag) for proving sound’s imper- 
manence’ are co-extensive (don gcig), and ‘valid heterologous example 
(mimthun dpe yan dag)’ and ‘vipaksa for proving sound’s imperma- 
nence’ are also co-extensive. And [furthermore] if [one says that] there 
does not exist an uncertain reason (ma ries pa’i gtan tshigs = anaikan- 
tikahetu) for proving sound’s impermanence which is absent in the 
respective sapaksa and is also absent in the respective vipaksa, then 
there would be the fault that the text [ie. the Pramadnasamuccaya] 
which says, ‘the paksadharma is present or absent in the sapaksa’ and 
so on, could not be accepted literally.’*” 


To this Chos kyi rgyal mtshan offers two rejoinders. Firstly, the equation 
between homologous examples and sapaksa is faulty. If they were the same, 


then it would follow [absurdly] that a rocky mountain, which does not 
arise from effort, would be a valid homologous example for proving a 
conch sound’s impermanence through the reason, ‘arisen from effort’, 
because it is a sapaksa in such a proof. 
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After all, a rocky mountain is a sapaksa, because it possesses the sadhyadharma, 
impermanence, but it cannot be a homologous example, as it is not an instance of 
the property which is cited as the reason, viz. “arisen from effort”.*® 

Secondly, when Dignaga in the Hetucakra and the Pramanasamuccaya says 
that a reason such as “audibility” is completely absent in sapaksa and vipaksa, 
what he means, according to Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, is that the opponent who 
ascertains the paksadharmata cannot, in this case, establish that audibility is 
present in the sapaksa or vipaksa. The point is that audibility is in fact there in 
exclusively the sapaksa, but the opponent cannot know this without an example, 
and in this case an example is not forthcoming. Thus, we have the fallacy of an 
uncertain reason (ma nes pa’i gtan tshigs = anaikanti-kahetu) in that the 
anvayavyapti cannot be ascertained (res pa = niscita) by one of the parties in the 
debate.*° 

Accordingly, the key moves in the dGe lugs account of the asadhdr- 
andnaikantikahetu are that they make a split between their (redefined) notion of 
sapaksa and that of homologous examples, and then they “psychologize” 
Dignaga’s statements about existence and non-existence as meaning “... knows 
that ... exists/does not exist”. They can then argue that in certain special cases, 
such as the sound-impermanent-audible reasoning, where there is no example 
which differs from the subject, it is impossible (i.e. epistemically impossible) 
that the opponent ascertains the presence of the reason in the sapaksa. (A fortiori 
he will not ascertain its presence in the vipaksa, because it is in fact not there.) 
In this context, we should also stress that this interpretation of “existence”/“‘non- 
existence” or “presence”/“‘absence” is certainly not just an invention on the part 
of Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, et al., but finds some support in Dharmakirti’s svavrtti 
to karika 28 of the Pramdanavarttika’s Svarthanumana chapter. (The svavrtti 
passages are given in bold-face; the rest is Karnakagomin’s commentary as 
found on p. 84 of Sankrtyayana’s edition.) 


kathan tarhy asddharanatvadc chrdvanatvam nitydnityayor ndastity 
ucyata ity Gha/ kevalan tv ityadi/nityanityesu sravanatvasya bhavanis- 
cayabhavat/srdvanatvam nityanityayor nastity ucyate/“Now then how 
is it that audibility is said to be absent in both permanent and imperma- 
nent [things] because it is an exclusive [attribute]? [Dharmakirti] 
answers: But it is just ... etc. [It is just] because audibility is not 
ascertained as being in either permanent or impermanent [things] that 
audibility is said to be absent from what is permanent or imperma- 
nent.” 


Finally, as we shall see in the appended passages from rGyal tshab rje, the 
essential points of the dGe lugs account can be expanded and developed also to 
refute the Antarvyaptivadin — ie. even if one dispenses with examples 
altogether, the opponent will still be incapable of ascertaining both the paksad- 
harmatd and the anvayavyapti. The basic line, though, remains the same: instead 
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of asking factual questions as to whether or not the reason is present in sapaksa, 
one inquires about what the opponent can or cannot reasonably know or think — 
in effect, the asadhdrananaikantikahetu has been transformed into a problem of 
epistemic or belief logic. 


D. Some brief remarks on the formal issues at stake 


All the preceding may still seem like a series of bizarre moves to one who is 
accustomed to the received scenario, but it is not, I think, without its merits, 
especially formal logical merits. (I cannot attempt a very detailed exposition 
here — only some guidelines — but the main arguments will be fleshed out in 
formal logic in the notes.) 

Firstly, it can be argued, as does S. Katsura (1983), that at an earlier stage in 
the development of Buddhist logic, anvaya and vyatireka jointly served as a type 
of inductive procedure, but that with the addition of the particle eva to the 
formulation of the trairijpya — following Katsura this occurs already with 
Dignaga’s Pramanasamuc-cayavrtti — and the requirement that there be a neces- 
sary connection (pratibandha) between the reason and the sadhyadharma, this 
inductive logic was gradually replaced by notions of entailment which were 
more formal in character.*° It seems to me that the orthodox model of sapaksa 
and vipaksa and the asadharananaikantikahetu would apply quite well to such 
an inductive logic; one “observes” that the reason is present in a number of 
examples/sapaksa, and absent in various counterexamples/vipaksa, and one then 
induces that a new and different case, viz. the subject, will also have the prop- 
erty in question. 

However, applied to a trairupya with eva, it can be shown that the orthodox 
model presents serious formal problems, not the least of which is that the anvaya 
and vyatireka are not logically equivalent.*’ Indeed it demands a most acute 
effort of logical acumen to see how the conclusion could be entailed at all.*? The 
main advantage, then, of the dGe lugs pa interpretation of sapaksa and vipaksa — 
whatever might be its textual and historical grounding — is that it does overcome 
those formal problems. And moreover, in  contradistinction to the 
Antarvyaptivada approach — which would also avoid the formal pitfalls, but 
which would have to sacrifice the role of the example and the fallacy of asadha- 
rananaikantikahetu — the dGe lugs pa can and do still keep these important ele- 
ments of Dignaga’s and Dharmakirti’s logic. 


E. Appendix: from rgyal tshab rje’s rnam ’grel thar lam 
gsal byed 


[Opponent:] It does follow that the vyatirekavyapti is established in proving that 
sound is impermanent by means of [the reason] audibility. For, audibility exists 
in only impermanent things and never in what is permanent. If it were otherwise, 
then sound too would not be established as impermanent. 
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[Reply:] Now then, does a reason make [something] understood like a butter. 
lamp, i.e. by its mere competence, or does it depend on the ascertainment of a 
necessary connection ("brel ba = sambandha; pratibandha) in the example 
[between it and the sadhayadharma]? 

Taking the first [hypothesis], it would then follow [absurdly] that one could 
understand a sadhya simply by having a reason such as “produced” come to be 
an object of the mind; for, it would make [the sa@dhya] understood in the same 
manner as a butter-lamp, which, by merely coming to be an object of the mind, 
clarifies forms. If [the opponent] agrees, then [we reply that] it would follow 
[absurdly] that no-one would be confused about selflessness (bdag med = nairat- 
mya), and that [all] would, hence, be effortlessly saved. 

But taking the second [hypothesis], then “audibility” could not be established 
as both the paksadharma proving sound’s impermanence together with the 
vyatirekavyapti. This is because it is impossible to ascertain the necessary con- 
nection in the example before establishing the sadhya. 

[Objection of the Antarvyaptivadin:] To demonstrate the necessary connec- 
tion to a dullard one does depend on an example. But the intelligent, even 
without an example, will remember the connection as soon as they see the 
reason, as they have previously established the entailment (khyab pa = vyapti) 
by means of direct perception (mrion sum = pratyaksa). And given this [recollec- 
tion], they will understand impermanence in [the subject] sound. So although an 
extrinsic entailment (phyi’i khyab pa = bahirvyapti), which depends on an 
example, would not be ascertained, an intrinsic entailment (nan gi khyab pa = 
antarvyapti) would; hence, audibility will be a valid reason. 

[Reply:] This is incoherent. For, if [the opponent] ascertains that things 
audible are impermanent, then he must also ascertain that sound is impermanent 
[in which case he could no longer doubt the truth of the sadhya, as the criteria 
for the paksadharmata require].“ 

[Objection:] But then it would follow [absurdly] that audibility is not the 
defining characteristic (mtshan nid = laksana) of sound [as it should be possible 
to ascertain a defining characteristic and not ascertain its definiendum (mtshon 
bya)].* 

[Reply:] This is not a problem. In general it is so that the two [viz. sound and 
audibility] have differing degrees of difficulty of ascertainment. But unless one 
discerns what the subject, sound, is through a means of valid knowledge (tshad 
ma = pramana), it will be impossible to prove the paksadharma [ta], namely, 
that audibility is established in [sound] in keeping with the mode of presentation 
(’god tshul).° So if audibility is not a paksadharma, then it cannot be a valid 
reason. But when it is a paksadharma, then one cannot fail to ascertain sound 
once one has ascertained audibility. And then, even if audibility might make the 
sadhya understood, it is not possible that one [i.e. the opponent] fails to ascertain 
that sound entails impermanence when he has ascertained that audibility entails 
impermanence. [Hence, he cannot have the necessary doubt of the sadhya]. 
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F. Tibetan text 


(From the Sarnath, Varanasi edition (1974) of rNam ’grel thar lam gsal byed, 
Vol. 1, pp. 54-55. My paragraphing of the text corresponds to that of my trans- 
Jation.) 


miian byas sgra mi rtag par bsgrub pa la Idog khyab grub par thal / 
mfian bya mi rtag pa kho na la gnas kyi rtag pa la nam yan med pa’i 
phyir / gzan du na sgra yan mi rtag par mi ’grub par ’gyur ro Ze na/ 

’o na gtan tshigs mar me bzin du run ba tsam gyis go byed du ’gyur 
ram / dpe la ’brel ba nes pa la bitos / 

dan po Itar na gtan tshigs byas pa sogs blo yul du son ba tsam gyis 
bsgrub bya go nus par thal / mar me blo yul du son ba tsam gyis gzugs 
gsal bar byed pa dan / go byed kyi tshul mtshuns pa’i phyir / ’dod na 
/’gro ba ’ga’ yan bdag med la rmons pa med pas ‘bad pa med par grol 
bar thal lo// 

phyi ma Itar / mfian bya sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i phyogs chos dan / 
Idog khyab gftis ka tshogs pa ma grub par thal / bsgrub bya ma grub 
pa’i snar *brel ba dpe la nes pa mi srid pa’i phyir / 

gal te rmons pa la ’brel ba ston pa dpe la bltos pa yin gyi mkhas pas 
ni dpe med par yan / snar khyab pa mnon sum gyis grub nas rtags 
mthon ma thag ’brel ba dran nas de’i rjes su sgra la mi rtag pa go bas 
dpe la blots pa’i phyi’i khyab pa ma nes kyan nan gi khyab pa nes pa 
yod pas mfian bya rtags yan dag tu ’gyur ro ze na / 

mi rigs te / mfian bya mi rtag par nes na sgra yan mi rtag par hes 
dgos pa’i phyir ro// 

*>o na/ mfian bya sgra’i mtshan fiid ma yin par thal lo ze na / 

skyon med de / spyir de gfiis la nes dka’ sla yod kyan / chos can sgra 
tshad mas gtan la ma phebs par mfian bya de la ’god tshul Itar grub pa’i 
phyogs chos grub pa mi srid pas / phyogs chos su ma son na rtags yan 
dag mi srid la / phyogs chos su son ba’i tshe mfian bya nes nas sgra ma 
hes pa mi srid la / de’i rjes su bsgrub bya go bar byed na yan mfian bya 
la mi rtag pa’i khyab pa nes nas sgra la mi rtag pa’i khyab pa ma nes pa 
mi srid pa’i phyir ro // 


Notes 


* T should like to acknowledge gratefully financial assistance received from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada (program 461) enabling me to 
present this paper at the Bicentenial Csoma de Kérés Symposium in Visegrad, 
Hungary, Sept. 13-19, 1984. Thanks are also due to Prof. E. Steinkellner of Vienna 
who read the paper with a scrutinizing eye and offered a number of useful sugges- 
tions. 

For the different uses of “paksa’ (i.e. thesis, subject, sapaksa/vipaksa), see Staal 
(1973). The question if Dignaga also subscribed to this type of formulation of the 
trairupya with the particle eva (“only”) is dealt with in Katsura (1983). For an 
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oftcited formulation from Dharmakirti, see NB II, 5: trairupyam punar lingasyanum- 
eye sattvam eva spaksaiva sattvam asapakse casattvam eva niscitam. 

See his commentary on Dignaga’s Hetucakra, p. 9a (p. 151 in gSun ’bum Vol. ka): de 
isam go mkhan dkon par snah no/. 

For Go ram pa, I am relying on his two commentaries on Sa pan’s Rigs gter: the Rigs 
gter gyi don gsal bar byed pa = sDe bdun mdo dan bcas pa’i dgons pa phyin ci ma 
log par ’grel pa tshad ma rigs pa’i gter gyi don gsal bar byed pa, and the Rigs gter 
gyi dka’ gnas = Tshad ma rigs pa’i gter gyi dka’ ba’i gnas rnam par bsad pa sde 
bdun rab gsal. Cf. in particular the chapters on ran don rjes dpag (svarthadnumana), 
pp. 91b2—119a5 and pp. 223a3—278b4 respectively. 

Cf. the quotations from Dignaga PS and Moksakaragupta given below. For the substi- 
tution of sa for samana, see Kajiyama (1966) n. 165 and Durvekamisra’s DP ad NB 
Il, 7 pp. 97-98. 

Cf. Note 29 below. 

Cf. e.g. Tachikawa (1971) p. 135, n. 33: “Both the sapaksa and the vipaksa must be 
different from the paksa.” Gillon and Love (1980), p. 370: “That substratum in which 
superstratum S is and which is different from paksa is sapaksa.” 

Cf. the quotation from Rigs gter ran ’grel below (Note 16). Note that point (2) is also 
reflected in modern authors; Mimaki (1976), for example, systematically translates 
sapaksa by “l’exemple homogéne”. 

Kajiyama (1958) p. 363 writes: “If the reason belongs exclusively to the minor term, 
as in the case of audibility which is supposed to prove momentariness of sound 
(minor term), no homologous cases which are audible and momentary are variable. In 
this case we cannot ascertain validity of the major premise, ‘Whatever is audible is 
momentary’. “(Kajiyama specifies that he means sapaksa by “homologous cases” and 
vipaksa by “heterologous cases”.) Stcherbatsky (1930) p. 208 n. 1 and Tachikawa 
(1971) n. 33 p. 135 have similar formulations. 

PS I, 5: anumeye ’tha tattulye sadbhdvo nastitasati. Sankrit fragment preserved in 
Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika 136, 6. See Steinkellner (1973) p. 131. 

Cf. PVin II, ed. Steinkellner p. 30, 3-4. 

Tarkabhasa (Mysore ed.) p. 25: samanah paksah sapaksah / paksena saha sadrso 
drstantadharmity arthah/ 

Gillon and Love (1980) p. 370: “Also, it is reasonable to assume that the word 
“samana” (“similar”) restricts any two things to be regarded as samana (i.e., similar, 
as opposed to identical) to non-identical things.” 

Rigs gter 18b4—-19a4, SKB 5, pp. 163-164. Ran ‘grel pp. 132b-137b (For the Rigs 
gter ran ‘grel, references are to the first set of page numbers appearing on the front 
side of the folios.), SKB 5, pp. 233~235. 

Ran ‘grel pp. 132b-133a. Cf. Note 30. 

Rigs gter 18b6-19a1, Ran ’grel 134b5-6: Ses ‘dod phyogs su mi ‘dod phyir // ltos gzi 
dan po med par ‘gyur // Itos gzi dan po mi ‘dod pa // ‘di la phyogs chos mtshan nid 
dka’ //. For the requirement that the anumeya (= dharmin) be enquired about, cf. PVin 
II ed. Steinkellner p. 30. Both the Sa skya pa and the dGe lugs pa incorporate this 
requirement into their definitions of the paksadharma, by using the term ses ‘dod 
chos can (“subject of enquiry”) (cf. Rigs gter gyi don gsal bar byed pa p. 96b5--6) or 
Ses ‘dod chos can skyon med (‘faultless subject of enquiry). This latter dGe lugs pa 
term is defined in Yons ‘dzin rtags rigs (p. 17 ed. S. Onoda) as: khyod byas pa’i rtags 
kyis sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i rtsod gzir bzun ba yan yin / khyod byas par tshad 
mas nes nas / khyod mi rtag pa yin min la Ses ’dod zugs pa’i gan zag srid pa yan yin 
pa’t gzi mthun par dmigs pa /. The essential point, then, which this definition makes 
is that it must be possible (srid pa) to ascertain that the subject is qualified by the 
reason (e.g. that sound is a product) and still doubt or wish to know whether the 
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subject is qualified by the sédhyadharma (e.g. whether or not sound is impermanent). 
Go ram pa and Yons ’dzin Phur bu Icog alike say that for the paksadharmatd to be 
satisfied, the reason must qualify such a “subject of enquiry”. They both also speak of 
“bases of reliance” (/tos gzi) of the three characteristics (tshul = riipa), the “subject of 
enquiry” being the basis for the paksadharma(ta), and sapaksa and vipaksa being the 
bases for the anvaya and vyatirekavyapti respectively (Cf. Go ram pa op. cit. pp. 
95a6-95b2; Yoris ‘dzin rtags rigs p. 17 and p. 19). Finally, I cannot help remarking 
that Sa pan’s argument could probably be answered without too much difficulty by a 
dGe lugs pa: although it is true, he could answer, that in general (spyir) the subject is 
determined as being in one of the two paksa, the opponent himself does not determine 
that fact, and so can preserve his doubt. 

Ran 'grel p. 135a3—4: rtsod gzi phyogs gnis su kha tshon chod na mthun dpe la / 
mthun phyogs zes brjod mi nus te / rtsod gzi'an mthun phyogs yin pa’i phyir ro //. 
Note that rtsod gzi is another term for the subject (chos can = dharmin). 

Rigs gter gyi dka’ gnas p. 227b2, SKB 12, p. 114. 

For the section on sapaksa (mthun phyogs) and vipaksa (mi mthun phyogs), see pp. 
6b-13a (pp. 190-201 in collected Works of ‘Jam dbyans bzad pa vol. 15 (ba)). Cf. 
also Yons ‘dzin rtags rigs pp. 19-22. The fact that this question of the two ways of 
construing sapaksa and vipaksa is usually discussed in rTags rigs texts, which are 
introductions to pramdna studies for young monks, shows that this was an often 
debated topic in the dGe lugs curriculum. For vipaksa, cf. also Note 29. 

p. 8a (p. 191, Collected Works). Yons ’dzin Phur bu Icog (p. 19) phrases the relation- 
ship in terms of yin khyab mfiam (“equal entailment”). Don gcig and yin khyab miam 
are not exactly the same notions — although for our purposes the difference can be 
overlooked here. For yin khyab mfiam, see Yons ‘dzin bsdus grwa chun, in particular 
the third lesson (rnam bzag), Idog pa nos ’dzin. Don gcig is discussed in Nag dban fii 
ma’s bsDus grwa brjed tho p. 36. At any rate, whether we speak of F and G being yin 
khyab mnam or being don gcig, it will follow that (x) (Fx <> Gx) i.e. for all x: x pos- 
sesses F if and only if x possesses G. 

sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i bsgrub tshul dan mthun par mi rtag pas mi ston pa / sgra 
mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mthun phyogs kyi mtshan nid /(p. 19). 

Cf. Jam dbyans bzad pa’i rtags rigs p. 7b. "Jam dbyans bZad pa also uses ‘god tshul 
(“mode of presentation”) and speaks of yin ’god and yod ’god in the context of 
sapaksa and vipaksa, which is perhaps slightly unusual, as these terms in other r7ags 
rigs texts are more often reserved for the definitions of the three characteristics (tshul 
gsum). At any rate, the idea is the same: one is explicitly eliminating possible confu- 
sions between the Tibetan verbs yin and yod. 

‘Jam dbyans bzad pa’i rtags rigs pp. 8b—9a; Yons ‘dzin rtags rigs, pp. 20-21. (Yons 
*dzin’s heading (sa bcad) sgra bsad ‘jug gi mu bzi rtsi ba must be an error.) Follow- 
ing ’Jam dbyans bad pa’s presentation, the three points are: (a) something which is a 
sapaksa for proving P and which is also a sapaksa taken etymologically for proving P 
(de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs yin la / de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs kyi sgra bsad du yod 
pa’i mu /). For example, a vase, when one is proving that sound is impermanent. (b) 
something which is a sapaksa for P but is not a sapaksa taken etymologically for P 
(de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs yin la / de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs kyi sgra bsad du med 
pa’i mu /). For example, unconditioned space (‘dus ma byas kyi nam mkha’), when 
one is proving that sound is permanent. It is a sapaksa for such a proof, because it is 
permanent. But it is not a sapaksa taken etymologically because “it and sound are not 
both similar in being permanent. Why? Because it is permanent and sound is imper- 
manent.” (khyod dan sgra ghis rtag par chos mi mthun pa’i phyir te / khyod rtag pa 
yin pa gan zig / sgra mi rtag pa yin pa’i phyir /). (c) something which is neither (giiis 
ka ma yin pa’i mu). For example, a rabbit’s horn. For an explanation of mu gsum, mu 
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bzi, don gcig and such structures in Tibetan debate logic, see Onoda (1979). Finally, it 
should be noted that both "Jam dbyans bzad pa and Yons ’dzin Phur bu Icog also 
sketch out a three point relationship between vipaksa for P and vipaksa taken 
etymologically for P. 

NP 2.2 in Tachikawa (1971). 

For the Tibetan, see the edition of de la Vallée Poussin, p. 3. 

NBT ad NB II, 7: na ca visesah sadhyah, api tu samanyam / ata tha samanyam 
sadhyam uktam /. 

Cf. NBT ad NB II, 7: sadhyadharmas casau samanyam ceti ... See also DP. It would 
seem that Gillon and Love (et al.) have taken the compound as an instrumental tatpu- 
rusa. Cf. their denominalization: “[Tasya}] sadhya-dharmah [paksasya] sadhyadhar- 
mena samanah iti anena [paksena] samanah arthah sapaksah.” (p. 370). Cf. also 
Stcherbatsky’s translation (p. 59): “A similar case is an object which is similar 
through the common possession of the inferred property.” Vinitadeva can be read as 
taking the compound as a genitive fatpurusa: ... bsgrub par bya ba’i chos te / de’i 
spyi ni bsgrub par bya ba’i chos kyi spyi’o / (p. 57). 

rTags rigs, pp. 10b6—11a2. For these terms see the /dog pa nos ‘dzin chapter of Yons 
‘dzin bsDus grwa. Tson kha pa, in sDe bdun la ‘jug pa’i sgo don gner yid kyi mun sel, 
p. 40, defines /dog pa (= vyavrtti) as: rtog pa la rigs mi mthun las log par snan ba’i 
chos gan zig / dios po ma yin pa /rtog pa la gzugs su snan ba Ita bu /. (“A dharma 
which appears to conceptual thought as excluded from [all] kinds which are dissimilar 
to it, and which is not a real entity. For example, what appears as form (= rapa) to 
conceptual thought.”’) 

NBT ad NB II, 7 (p. 98): s@dhyadharmas casau samanyam ceti sadhyadhar- 
masamdanyena samanah paksena sapaksa ity arthah //. Cf. se 59a2-3: de ni bsgrub 
par bya ba’i chos kyan yin la / spyi yan yin te / bsgrub par bya ba’i chos kyi spvis 
phyogs dan mtshuns pa ni mthun pa’i phyogs yin no Zes bya ba’i don to /. Note that in 
the Tibetan too, phyogs dari mtshuns pa (samanah paksena) renders unambiguous the 
meaning of NB Il, 7. (I should mention that "Jam dbyans bzad pa’s rTags rigs, in the 
edition which I have, reads ... spyi’i don mthun pa ... for NB HI, 7, which must 
simply be an error.) 

Note that in NB II, 8, Dharmakirti defines asapaksa (= vipaksa) as what is not 
sapaksa (na sapakso ’sapaksah), and here Durvekamisra glosses on NBT as follows: 
sapaksa yo na bhavatiti sadhyadharmavan yo na bhavatity arthah (DP p. 98). More- 
over, in NP 2.2 we find vipakso yatra sa@dhyam nasti, which along with 
Durvekamisra’s comment on NBT, suggests that all and only those things which do 
not possess the sadhyadharma are vipaksa. This seems like what the dGe lugs pa are 
terming vipaksa (proper). Certainly vipaksa taken etymologically is different from 
this, as we can see from ’Jam dbyans bZad pa’s and Yons ‘dzin’s arguments that they 
have a three point relation (mu gsum) Cf. Note 22. (Tachikawa p. 117 gives quite the 
same etymological explanation of vipaksa as the Tibetan authors, saying: “vipaksa 
means anything dissimilar to the paksa insofar as it does not possess the sadhya.”) All 
this could, then, provide a certain amount of ammunition for a dGe lugs pa argument 
that there are notions of sapaksa and vipaksa proper in Dharmakirti. 

Ran ’grel p. 132b4-5: kha cig slob dpon santi pa ‘i rjes su ’brans nas bsgrub bya’i 
chos dan Idan pa mthun phyogs/ mi Idan pa mi mthun phyogs zes zer la /, For 
antarvyapti, see Kajiyama (1958), Mimaki (1976). 

Antarvyaptisamarthana (ed. H. Shastri) p. 112, line 17-18: s@dhyadharmayuktah 
sarvah samanyena sapaksah, atadyuktas casapaksa iti / 

Ran ‘grel p. 130a1: kha cig bsgrub bya’i chos kyis ston mi ston la ‘dod na’an de nid 
las ma ’das so / 

rNam ’grel spyi don p. 81b2-4: de Itar yan ha fikd las / chos bram ze ghis kyis mnan 
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bya sgra mi rtag par bsgrub pa’i rtags yan dag ma yin par bsad / rgyal dban blo 
dan santi pas rtags yan dag tu bsad do // des dan / yan iia tika las mkhas grub 
Santi pa* yan rmons pa la dpe dgos / mkhas pa la mi dgos pas mfian bya sgra mi 
rtag par bsgrub pa’i rtags yan dag yin par mkhas pa rnams la ni / gtan tshigs ’ba’ 
Zig brjod par zad ces pas bstan zes nan gi khyab par** bsad de / legs sam stiam 
mo zes bsad /. *Should be santi pas (?) **The text has khyad par. (“In this vein, 
too, the Na fika states: ‘Dharmottara and the brahmin [Sankarananda] both explained 
that audibility was not a valid reason for proving that sound is impermanent; Jinen- 
drabuddhi and Santipa explained that it was a valid reason.” And the Na fika 
also says: ‘The scholar Santipa, though, explained antarvyapti, saying that it had 
been taught by [Pramanavarttika Svarthanumana chapter k.27 which states.] “To 
the intelligent one should just state the reason alone”, that is, it is dullards who 
need examples, but not the intelligent, then audibility is a valid reason for proving 
sound’s impermanence. | think that [this view] is correct.’”) The Sanskrit of the 
portion cited from k.27 is: vidusam vdcyo hetur eva hi kevalah. Note that Miyasaka’s 
edition of the Tibetan incorrectly opts for the variant ‘ga’ zig instead of ‘ba’ zig 
(= kevala). 

For what little information there is on Na dbon (i.e. the nephew of a certain Na dge 
bses), see van der Kuijp (1983) n.360, who bases his information largely on a 
mention of this author in A khu Ses rab rgya mtsho’s Tho yig no. 11851. Na dbon 
Kun dga’ dpal, whom van der Kuijp dates as circa 1300-1380, played an important 
role in the Sa skya pa lineage of the Pramdnavarttika, and is also mentioned in 
Taranatha’s lineage of the Profound “Other-voidness” teachings (zab mo gzan ston 
dbu ma’i brgyud ‘debs) (ibid. pp. 118 and 41). 

Of interest is the fact that Na dbon mentions Jinendrabuddhi as holding that audi- 
bility was a valid reason for proving sound’s impermanence. (Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
p. 8la seconds this.) In fact, it seems that Na dbon and Chos kyi rgyal mtshan were 
probably right on this score. In Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary on PS II 5cd (PST re 
105b3-—5) we find the following suggestive passage: de ltar na yan mnan par bya ba 
hid kyan mi rtag pa’i gtan tshigs la tshul gsum pa nid du bsgrubs par ‘gyur te / rnam 
pa gzan du na ma yin te / de la de dan mtshuns pa la yod par gyur pa nid yod pa ma 
yin pas so // rjes su ’gro ba ni yod de /rjes su ’gro ba Zes bya ba ni rtags la rtags can 
yod pa kho na ste / de yan man pa bya ba fiid la yan yod do // de ltar ni gan du miian 
par bya nid yin pa der mi rtag pa nid du ’gyur ba kho na ste / rnam pa gzan du na 
mitan par bya ba hid kho na yan mi ’byun bas so zes rtogs par byed par ’gyur ro //, 
Thus, it seems that we should also probably consider Jinendrabuddhi as a predecessor 
of Antarvyaptivada, or at least as tending in that direction. 

Cf. the appended passages from rGyal tshab rje. 

Ran ’grel p. 154a6-154b2. Sa pan characterizes the first sort as: de la rtags giis ka la 
med nas ma mthon ba / dper na sgra mi rtag ste mnan bya yin pa’i phyir zes pa Ita 
bu’o /(“Here, there are cases where the reason is not seen in either of the two [paksa] 
as it is not there, e.g. sound is impermanent because it is audible.”). Cf. rNam ‘grel 
spyi don pp. 45b5—46a3. 

Ibid., p. 47al: sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i thun mon ma yin pa’i ma nes pa’i gtan 
tshigs yin na / sgra mi rtag par bsgrub pa’i mthun phyogs kho na la yod dgos pa’i 
phyir /. 

Ibid. p. 47a4-7: de la rigs gter ba rnams na re / mnan bya sgra mi rtag par bsgrub 
pa’i mthun phyogs la yan gtan med / mi mthun phyogs la yan gtan med du bsad pa’i 
rgyu mtshan yod de / mfan bya sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mthun phyogs bum pa la 
yan gtan med / mi mthun phyogs nam mkha’ la yan gtan nas med pa’i phyir / des na 
gon gi thal ’gyur de thams cad gnod byed du mi ‘jug ste / sgra mi rtag par bsgrub 
pa’i mthun phyogs dan / sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mthun dpe yan dag don gcig / 
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sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mi mthun dpe yan dag dan / sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i 
mi mthun phyogs don gcig pa’i phyir dan / sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mthun phyogs 
la yan gtan med / sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mi mthun phyogs la yan gtan med pa’i 
sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i ma hes pa’i gtan tshigs med na phyogs chos mthun 
phyogs yod med dan zes sogs kyi gzun sgra ji bzin du khas blan du mi run ba’i skyon 
yod pa’i phyir /. 

Cf. PS III, 8: phyogs chos mthun phyogs yod med dan //rnam gnis re re dag la yan 

//rnam gsum mi mthun phyogs la’an // yod med rnam pa gnis phyir ro //. (“The pak- 
sadharma is present or absent in the sapaksa or both [present and absent]. To each of 
these also there are three, as there is also presence, absence and both [presence and 
absence] in the vipaksa.”) Thus, we get the nine reasons of the Hetucakra. 
rNam ’grel spyi don p. 47b4—5: rtsol* mi byun gi brag ri chos can / rtsol byun gi 
rtags kyis dun sgra mi rtag par sgrub pa’i mthun dpe yan dag yin par thal / de’i rtags 
kyis de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs yin pa’i phyir /. *Text has rtsol byun gi brag ri, which 
is impossible! . 
Cf. Yons ‘dzin rtag rigs’ definition of the asadhdrananaikantikahetu (pp. 53-54): 
khyod de sgrub kyi ma nes pa’i gtan tshigs gan zig / kyod de sgrub pa la phyogs chos 
can du son ba’i gan zag gis / khyod de sgrub kyi mthun phyogs la yod par ma hes pa 
yan yin / gan zag des khyod de sgrub kyi mi mthun phyogs la yod par ma nes pa yan 
yin pa’i gzi mthun pa de ... (“x is an uncertain reason for proving P, such that the 
person for whom the paksadharma is destined in the proof of P both does not ascer- 
tain that x is present in the sapaksa for such a proof, nor does he ascertain that x is 
present in the vipaksa for proving P.”) I prefer to translate the mtshan nid expression 
... yan yin... yan yin pa’i gzi mthun pa non-literally by “both ... and/nor ...” 
instead of the cumbersome “common basis” idiom. 

As the Rigs gter ba had remarked, the dGe lugs pa interpretation of sapaksa, 
vipaksa, and the asa@dharananaikantikahetu would necessitate a different, and non- 
literal, interpretation of the Hetucakra. And this is forthcoming, as we see in such 
works as Nag dban bstan dar’s commentary on the Hetucakra (Cf. in particular pp. 7a 
and 7b = 147, 148). 

Katsura, pp. 541-540. By using the words “formal in character”, I do not want to lend 
support to the fairly widespread view that the trirupalinga can be assimilated to a 
Western formal logic structure, in particular, the syllogism. First of all, the trairupya 
is better seen as a set of second order criteria used to evaluate an informal, ordinary 
language structure, A is B because of C. Secondly, although the paksadharmata and 
vyapti, when fleshed out as the two members of a pararthanumana, do (formally) 
entail the proposition to be proved, there is much more at stake in the Buddhist notion 
of “validity” than just validity in a formal logic sense. Specifically, there is a cogni- 
tive element, viz. that both parties in the debate must also ascertain and accept the 
three characteristics. This provision is implicit in the word niscita occurring in the 
definitions. (Cf. Note 1) These and other questions of a similar nature are dealt with 
in my article, “Sur le pararthanumdna en logique bouddhique”, Etudes Asiatiques 
XXXVIII 1984, fasc. 2. 

Bearing in mind the cautions of n. 40, it is still true that the provisions of at least the 
Dharmakirtian trairiipya should imply the (necessary) truth of certain formal logic 
sentences. Let me adopt the notation of Mates (1972). Also, I would prefer to take the 
paksa (“subject”) as a general term representable by a predicate letter, rather than by 
an individual constant. (If the subject is an individual such as Devadatta, this is no 
problem: proper names can become predicate letters 4 la Quine.) This accords better 
with the ayogavyavaccheda use of eva in the paksadharmatd definition. Cf. Gillon 
and Hayes (1982). Hx will be interpreted as “x has the hetu in question”, Sx will be “x 
has the sadhyadharma”, and Px, “x has the paksa”. Revising slightly Gillon and Love 
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(1980)’s formulation of the supposed equivalence between anvaya and vyatireka so 
that the paksa becomes a general term, we get: 


(x) (Hx + (Sx & ~ Px)) © (x) (~ Sx > ~ Hx) 


As Gillon and Love point out, this is not a necessary truth. But the situation is even 
worse than they depict: it should be apparent that (x) (Hx > (Sx & ~ Px)) is, under 
our types of interpretation, usually false, with the embarrassing result that on the 
orthodox scenario the anvayavyapti will rarely hold. This seems to me inescapable on 
the orthodox scenario if we view anvayavyapti statements as implying universally 
generalized material implications, as I think we probably must for the “post- 
inductive” stage of the trairipya, where eva occurs. 

From (x) (Px > Hx) and (x) (Hx — (Sx & ~ Px)), viz. the paksadharmata and anvaya 
on the orthodox view, we could derive the sadhya (x) (Px — Sx). But we could also 
derive (x) ~ (Px), which would be the absurd statement that nothing is the paksa! 
Taking paksa as a individual constant p, we would fare no better: Hp and (x) (Hx > 
(Sx & x # p)) imply Sp & p # p, hence the unwanted consequence that p # p, the 
paksa is not identical with itself. 

Katsura op. cit. n.16 has an interesting suggestion as to how to make the anvaya 
and vyatireka logically equivalent (on the orthodox scenario): “In my opinion, paksa 
should be excluded from the universe of discourse, so that the two rupas are logically 
equivalent in the domain consisting of sapaksa and vipaksa.” Unfortunately, if “logi- 
cally equivalent” means that the biconditional must be necessarily true by virtue of its 
logical form, then this biconditional should be true under all formal semantic inter- 
pretations, no matter what the domain. To hold that the equivalence statement 
between anvaya and vyatireka is only true on certain appropriately circumscribed 
interpretations is to credit Dharmakirti et al. with no formal perspective or insight at 
all concerning this equivalence. 

Finally, note that all these problems are avoided on the dGe lugs pa and Antarvyap- 
tivada view of sapaksa and vipaksa. (x) (Hx — Sx) © (x) (~ Sx — ~ Hx) is necessar- 
ily true, and (x) (Px — Sx) can be derived from (x) (Px — Hx) and (x) (Hx — Sx). 
Representing the paksa by the constant p, Sp can obviously be derived from Hp and 
(x) (Hx > Sx). No logical gymnastics, or even acumen, are required. 

Simply hearing or reading about a reason for selflessness would immediately bring 
about an understanding. 

Cf. Note 15. 

For some explanation on the Tibetan development of the theory of the defining char- 
acteristic (mishan nid), definiendum (mtshon bya) and exemplification (mtshan gzi) 
see Yors ’dzin bsdus grwa brin’s chapter on mtshan nid and mtshon bya, or van der 
Kuijp op. cit. pp. 65-68. Cf. also my review article on this latter book, “On a Recent 
Work on Tibetan Buddhist Epistemology”, Etudes Asiatiques, XXXVII, 1, 1984 pp. 
59-66. 

Cf. Note 21. 
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Appendix: author’s remarks added in June 1989 


The present article was written in Hiroshima in 1984 and was destined for the 
proceedings of the Csoma de K6rés congress in Visegrad, Hungary. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Hungarians ran into various financial problems which 
delayed publication for a number of years, and in the interim — as frequently, 
happens in these situations — ] found some other relevant material on the prob- 
lems at stake. In particular it turned out that Dharmakirti, in Pramdnavarttika IV 
(Pararthanumana), supported the dGe lugs pa interpretation of sapaksa and 
asG@dharananaikantikahetu much more clearly than 1 had initially imagined 
when I wrote ‘On sapaksa’ in 1984. In an article entitled ‘Some Reflections on 
R.S.Y. Chi’s Buddhist Formal Logic’, published in 1988 in the Journal of the 
International Association of Buddhist Studies (Vol. 11, no. |. pp. 155-171), | 
discussed Dharmakirti’s position in Pramdnavarttika IV k. 207-259. 

Now, ‘On sapaksa’ has had a certain circulation in samizdat form in Japan 
and some Japanese colleagues and friends have urged me to publish it as is. 
This, then, is what I have done, although I am conscious of the article’s inade- 
quacies in treating Dharmakirti’s position. Probably the best and least disruptive 
way to balance the dossier which I presented in ‘on sapaksa’ is to quote some 
passages from pages 160-161 of my 1988 article. The reader will see that when 
in 1984 I said that “this [dGe lugs pa] interpreation of ‘existence’/‘non- 
existence’ or ‘presence’/‘absence’ is certainly not just an invention on the part of 
Chos kyi rgyal mtshan et al., but finds some support in Dharmakirti”, I was 
being overly cautious. Here then are the relevant passages: 

[Pages 160-161] “... Dharmakirti, in Pramdnavarttika IV’s long discussion 
of the asa@dharanahetu, does not support the orthodox scenario, but rather comes 
up with a version (similar to the dGe lugs) which would interpret this fallacy as 
being essentially a problem of an epistemic and intensional logic in that it 
involves contexts such as ‘X knows that...’... 

Karikas 207-259 of the pararthanumana chapter of Pramdnavarttika form 
part of a larger section loosely treating of Dignaga’s Hetucakra, and specifically 
concern the refutation of the Naiyayika’s argument that living bodies have 
selves (atman) because they have breath and other animal functions (pranddi). 
Although Dharmakirti does not discuss the sound-(im)permanent-audibility 
example very much, he does explicitly state in karika 218 that the asadha- 
vananaikantikahetu, ‘breath, etc.’, is completely logically similar to the example 
found in the Hetucakra (srdvanatvena tat tulyam prandadi vyabhicaratah). Here 
are some of the key verses along with extracts from commentaries. 

Context: In k. 205 and 206, Dharmakirti has been putting forth the recurrent 
theme that the certainty of the reason’s being excluded from the dissimilar 
instances depends upon there being a necessary connection (avinabhdva) 
between it and the property to be proven. Such a connection will guarantee the 
pervasion (vyapti), i.e. the concomitances in similarity (anvaya) and in dif- 
ference (vyatireka). Thus, given such a connection, the reason would be 
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excluded from the dissimilar instances, but in the case of the asGdha@ranahetu, 
such a connection cannot be established; hence there is no such definitive 
exclusion. 


Devendrabuddhi’s introduction to k. 207: [Objection:] If in this way the 
Master [Dignaga] did not exclude (/dog pa ma yin na) the special case 
{i.e. the asadharanahetu] [from the dissimilar instances], then why is it 
said that it is excluded from the similar and dissimilar instances?* 


Dharmakirti’s k. 207: [Reply:] It is just from the point of view of 
merely not observing [the reason among the dissimilar instances] that 
he spoke of it being excluded. Therefore [i.e. since the vyatireka is 
uncertain when it is due to merely not observing the reason], [the 
Master said that the reason] is uncertain. Otherwise [if there were the 
certainty that it is excluded from the dissimilar instances], [the reason] 
would be demonstrative (gamaka).° 


k. 220: By saying that [the sadhana] is excluded just from the contrary 
of what is to be proven (asadhya) [viz. the dissimilar instances], it is 
asserted [by implication] that it is present in what is to be proven 
(sadhya) [viz. in the similar instances]. Therefore, it was said that by 
means of one [viz. the vyatireka or the anvaya], both will be 
demonstrated by implication.‘ 


The point of k. 207, then, is that Dharmakirti wants to interpret ‘absence in 
the vipaksa’ metaphorically: it does not mean that breath, etc. are in fact com- 
pletely absent from what does not have a self, but rather that the debaters do not 
observe that breath, etc. occurs in things which have no self. But, although the 
debater might not see something, that does not necessarily mean that it is not 
there. In that sense, the debater does not ascertain absence, for indeed, as k. 220 
makes clear, if breath, etc. were really absent in the dissimilar instances, then the 
vyatirekavyapti would hold; hence, the anvaya would hold too, and the reason 
would be valid! 

So in brief, ‘exclusion’ or ‘absence’ is to be interpreted metaphorically as 
meaning ‘non-observation’. And precisely because non-observation is not pro- 
bative, the essential point of the asadhdranahetu, according to Dharmakirti’s 
interpretation of Dignaga, is that the debaters do not know or ascertain vyapti, be 
it the reason’s absence in vipaksa or its presence in sapaksa.” 

Note that this interpretation of “absence in the vipaksu is slightly different 
from what Dharmakirti had given in the svavrtti passage which I had quoted in 
the body of my article (Section C). There Dharmakirti argued that the reason, 
“audibility”, was “not ascertained as being [present] (bhavaniscayabhava)” in 
the vipaksa. (This svavytti passage seems to be reflected also in Yoris ‘dzin rtags 
rigs. See Note 39.) In short, this view apparently construed “absence in vipaksa” 
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as meaning “no ascertained presence”. In Pramanavarttika 1V, however, Dhar- 
makirti is explaining the asa@dharananaikantikahetu’s “absence in vipaksa” as 
being an uncertain absence. The two explanations are not completely identical, 
although undeniably they do complement and reinforce each other. 

Finally we might add the following philological observation in connection 
with k. 220 which would seem to support the view that Dharmakirti is rejecting 
the “orthodox scenario” in favour of sapaksa and vipaksa along the lines of 
Antarvyaptivada. If we examine the Sanskrit of k. 220, we see that Dharmakirti 
uses the terms sddhya and asGdhya — Manorathanandin and Devendrabuddhi 
(cf. Pavjikd 312b6~7) gloss these words as sapaksa and vipaksa respectively. In 
other words, sapaksa would seem to be everything which has the property to be 
proved and vipaksa would be everything which lacks this property. 


Notes 


a From the sDe dge edition of Pramdnavarttikapanjika, reproduced in sDe dge Tibetan 
Tripitaka, bsTan ’gyur Tshad ma, Tokyo 1981 ff., 310a3: gal te ‘di ltar slob dpon gyis 
khyad par Idog pa ma yin na/ji ltar mthun pa’i phyogs dan mi mthun pa’i phyogs las 
de Idog pa yin no zes bsad ce na /. 

b adrstimatram adaya kevalam vyatirekita / ukta ‘naikantikas tasma@d anyatha gamako 
bhavet //. 

My additions in pada c and d have been made on the basis of Manorathanandin’s 
Pramdanavarttikavrtti (ed. R. Sankrtyayana, Patna 1938-40): fasyadarsanamatrena 
vyatirekaniscayad anaikantika caryenoktah / anyatha vipaksad vyatirekaniscaye 
gamako hetur bhavet /. Note, however, that with regard to pada a and b, this latter 
commentator strangely glosses sapaksad vyatirekitokta, whereas following Deven- 
drabuddhi’s line of thought, as well as the general thread of the argumentation, 
vipaksad vyatirekitokta would seem more logical. I have essentially followed Deven- 
drabuddhi here. Cf. Panjika 310a4: gan gi phyir mi mthun pa’i phyogs la de mthon ba 
med pa tsam gyis Idog pa yin la/de’i phyir na ma nes pa yin no //. 

c asadhyad eva viccheda iti sadhye ‘stitocyate / arthdpattya ‘ta evoktam ekena 
dvayadarsanam /. For additions, see Manorathanandin ad k. 220. 
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